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THE 

Canadian Antiquarian 

AND NUMISMATIC JOURNAL. 

VoL. IX. July, 1880. No. i. 


THE MURAL INSCRIPTION AT THE OLD 
CHATEAU, QUEBEC. 

E have to thank our esteemed friend J. M. Le- 
moine, President of the Literary & Historical 
Society, Quebec, for furnishing us with the fol¬ 
lowing note on the mysterious Gilt Stone visible 
in the wall adjoining the Old Chateau, to the south, together 
with a fac-simile, engraved at his request by Montminy, 
which enables us to solve the perplexities of the many 
visitors, daily staring at this ancient landmark, which, like 
other stones in this Old Curiosity Shop, has a voice and 
could many a tale unfold, if suitably exorcised. 

Some years back a controversy was waged among our 
Quebec antiquarians as to the origin and real date of the stone 
on the wall adjoining the Old Chateau, the two la.st figures of 
the inscription being indistinct. 

Was it 1646,1647 or 1694 ? After deep research, profound 
cogitation and much ink used in the public prints, 1647, the 
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present date, remained, and Mr. Ernest Gagnon, then a City- 
Councillor, had this precious relic restored and gilt at his 
cost. 

The date 1647 also agrees with the Relations des Jesuits, 
which states that in 1647, under Governor de Montniagny, 
one of the bastions was lined with stone. Additional light was 
thrown on this controversy by the inspection of a deed of 
agreement, exhumed from the Court House vaults, bearing 
date at Fort St. Louis, 19th October, 1646, and signed by 
the stone masons who undertook to revetir de murailles tin 
bastion qtd est an bas de I’allee du Mont Caluaire, descendant 
an Fort St. Louis, for which work they were to receive from 
Monsieur Jean Bourdon, engineer and surveyor, 2,000 livrcs, 
and a puncheon of wine. 

This musty, dry-as-dust old document pives rise to several 
enquiries ; one, not the least curious, is the luxurious mode of 
life which the puncheon of wine supposes among stone 
masons at such a remote period in Quebec history as 1646, 
Finally, it was decided that this stone and cross were 
intended to commemorate the year in which the Fort St. 
Louis bastion, begun in 1646, was finished, viz., 1647. 

This historic stone, which has nothing in common with the 

“Stone of Blarney, 

On the banks of Killarney,’ 

cropped up again more than one century later in the days 
when Sergeant James Thompson, one of Wolfe’s veterans, 
was overseer of public works at Quebec—(he died in 1830, 
aged 98). We read in his unpublished diary: "The Cross in 
the wall. Sept, 17th, 1784. The miners at the Chateau in 
levelling the yard dug up a large stone, from which I have 
described the annexed figure (identical with the present). I 
wish it was discovered soon enough to lay conspicuously in 
the wall of the new building (Chateau Haldimand) in order 
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to convey to posterity the antiquity of the Chateau St. Louis. 
However, I got the masons to lay the stone in the cheek of 
the gate of the new building.”—Extract from James Thomp¬ 
sons's Diary, 1759-1830. 

Col. Hale, grandfather to our esteemed fellow townsman 
E. J. Hale, Esq., and one of Wolfe’s companions-at-arms, 
used to tell how he had succeeded in having this stone saved 
from the debris of the Chateau walls and restored a short 
time before the Duke of Clarence, the sailor-prince, (William 
IV.) visited Quebec. 

Full particulars of this antiquarian discussion will be found 
in the Courrier dii Catiada of that period. 

J. M. L. 

Sillery, near Quebec, 22nd June, 1880. 


Canadian Tokens in 1821 .— In the Montreal Herald of 
November 3rd, 1821, in an advertisement of a Custom House 
sale of goods condemned for illegal importation, amongst paper- 
hangings, whips and other miscellaneous merchandise, we find 
SIX BOXES OF COPPEU TOKENS. 

It would be interesting to know what particular “ Tokens” 
the.se might have been, but all chances of tracing them have 
long since pa.ssed away. 
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VOYAGE DE KALM EN AMERIQUE. 

Analyse et traduit par L, IV, Marchandy Avocaty 

HIS, the seventh volume of the admirable series 
of “ Memoires” published from time to time by 
the Societe Historique de Montreal, deals with 
a subject of more than ordinary interest, both 
to us of the Dominion and to our neighbours of the United 
States. Peter Kalm, a botanist of distinction, and profes¬ 
sor in the University of Upsala, in Sweden, was selected by 
the illustrious Linnaeus to undertake the exploration of 
America, in accordance with a plan which he had formed of 
having observations and collections of plants made by 
capable persons in various parts of the world. The choice 
having been confirmed by the Royal Academy of Stock¬ 
holm, and the necessary funds raised for the purpose, Kalm 
left his home on the i6th of October in 1747, accompanied 
by Lars Yungstrceem, a gardener and botanical draughtsman 
of considerable merit. Having landed in England on his 
way, he remained there for six months or so, visiting 
' all the great public gardens in and around London, and 
making pleasant and profitable excursions into several of the 
adjacent counties. In August 1748, he embarked in the 
Mary Gaily for Philadelphia, at which city he arrived on the 
26th September, after a prosperous voyage. He spent the 
rest of the year in making collections of seeds of plants and 
trees in the environs of the Quaker City, and spent the 
remainder of the winter among some of his compat¬ 
riots at Raccoon, New Jersey. In the following year he 
continued his researches in that State, as well as in New 
York and Canada, returning to Philadelphia to despatch his 
treasure trove to Sweden. In 1750 he divided his time 
between further explorations, the arrangement of his collec¬ 
tions and visits to various parts of the continent, including 
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the White Mountains, the Mohawk river and the Falls of 
Niagara, finally re-embarking for England in 1751, and after 
a perilous voyage, he reached London on the 29th of March. 
In July following, he found himself once more in Stockholm 
after an absence from his native land of three years and eight 
months. The rest of his life was spent in attending to his 
duties as a professor, in the cultivation of such American 
plants as were susceptible of acclimatization in Sweden, and 
in writing an account of his travels and discoveries. The 
narrative of his visit to this continent was published in parts 
which appeared mostly at lengthened intervals. The last 
volume did not make its appearance until eight years after 
the issue of the first. His work touches on all branches of 
natural history, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology and 
anthropology, but, as might be expected, his discussions 
vary a good deal in value, as some of these sciences had 
made but slight progre.ss in his time. He had, however, 
the true scientific spirit, and no object which came within 
the scope of his observation was allowed to pass without 
thorough examination at his hands. As is indicated by the 
title, M. Marchand has confined himself to a careful- 
analysis of his work, giving the author’s text only when 
it is difficult otherwise to express his meaning, or when it 
is necessary to show exactly what were his opinions or 
sentiments. The volume before us ends with the close of 
Kalm’s second volume, and brings the narrative down to 
the 30th of June, 1749. The first volume is taken up 
chiefly with Philadelphia and its neighbourhood, and 
Raccoon, New Jersey. In the second, after continuing for 
some time longer at Raccoon, we accompany Kalm back to 
Philadelphia and thence to New York, Albany, Saratoga, 
Fort Nicholson, P'ort Anne and Fort St: Frederic. The 
description of the climate, scenery and natural productions 
of the-country around Philadelphia is both intere.sting and 
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but it is in his arrangement and annotation of this, the 
instructive. We also gain a large amount of valuable 
information concerning the city, its inhabitants, the laws, 
manner; and customs, the trade and commerce, the popula¬ 
tion, the birth and death rate, the number and style of 
buildings, including churches and other public edifices, the 
water, the food, and other points of interest. The extra¬ 
ordinary growth which is now so common in American 
cities had not as yet set in. Though nearly seventy years 
had elapsed since its foundation, Philadelphia was then 
little more than a good-sized town, the population being 
estimated at 10,000. Nevertheless, it already afforded 
indications of the destiny that awaited it. The various 
sects were represented by seven churches, while the 
Moravians worshipped in a large room rented for the 
purpose. The City Hall anc/ Court House were fine 
edifices. There was quite a trade between Philadelphia 
and the West Indies and South America, the chief articles 
of export being flour, butter, butchers’ meat and building 
timber. In 1746 the number of ves.sels arriving is set 
down at 273 ; the departures at 293. Every year there 
were two grand fairs. A society for the advancement of 
science had been established in 1743. Among the famous 
visitors from the Old World are mentioned the Sheik Sidi, 
Prince of Lebanon (in 1737), the Count Von Sinzendorff, 
head of the Moravian fraternity (in 1741), and George 
Whitefield (several times.) Of course Kalm made the 
acquaintance of Franklin, who introduced him to many of 
his friends, and not only showed him all possible courtesy, 
but aided him with valuable information. Some of his 
most entertaining pages are those in which he records 
experiments or opinions of the great physicist As may be 
anticipated, it is his botanical researches that confer most 
importance on Kalm’s work. M. Marchand has performed 
his chosen task throughout with praiseworthy judgment; 
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scientific portion of it, that he has done himself most 
credit. Some of Kaim’s geological ideas deserve notice as 
shrewd guesses at the truth in days as yet unillumined by 
much geologic light. This is especially the case where he 
finds in the colour, appearance, and fossil remains of rock.s, 
the evidence of former submergence. The comparison or 
contrast between the general and particular phy^logical 
features of this continent and those of Europe is still, with 
all the knowledge on the subject gained by later researches, 
worthy of peru.sal. It is also worth mentioning that the 
dwarf laurel of North America received its name of Kalmia 
(latifolia) from the great Linnseus himself in honour of his 
friend and envoy. It was while staying at Raccoon (now 
Swedesboro), N. J., that the Swedish savant first encoun¬ 
tered it. It would be hardly possible for a botanist, 
scouring the woods and fields day after day, to refrain from 
bestowing attention on his living companions. We find, 
accordingly, that Kalm devotes a fair share of his book to 
ornithology and other branches of zoology. In illustrating 
his treatment of these subjects, M. Marchand has not only 
availed himself of the Engli.sh translation of Kaim’s 
Voyages by John Reinhold Forster, himself a German 
savant, but has also made yse of several reputable scientific 
works, and of his own private store of valuable information. 
The succeeding volumes which will shortly be issued by the 
Socicte Hisiorique will be even of deeper interest to 
Canadian readers, as they will contain the account of 
Kaim’s visit to Canada, of his stay at Quebec and of the 
hospitalities there extended to him. His description of 
people and scenes in Canada, as well as the more purely 
scientific portion of this part of the work, is of unusual 
intevest and value. He was delighted with the manner of 
the Canadian ladies in those pre-conquest days, whom, in 
many respects, he deemed preferable to the fair inhabitants 
of Philadelphia and New York .—Montreal Gazette. 
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NUMISMATICS—EPHESUS AND ITS COINAGE. 


HE following is extracted from an article in the 
Saturday Review, from Head’s “ Ephesus and 
Its Coinage,” as serving to show the importance 
numismatics is a.ssuming as a key to historical 
problems :— 



The mythological interest of the coins is very considerable- 
The Ephesian Artemis appears throughout, either in person 
or represented by a symbol. There is scarcely a coin from 
first to last (except the cistophori) whereon the bee, the 
special symbol of the Ephesian goddess, does not appear; 
and we find the stag, or two stags (like those of silver which 
encompassed the gold Artemis dedicated by Salutari.s), and 
the bow, bowcase, and quiver, on many of the coins, as the 
bust of the goddess, and finally her full figure. It is interest¬ 
ing to trace the gradual development of these symbols and 
representations. At first the bee alone appears with mono¬ 
tonous regularity, though Mr. Head’s quick eye contrives to 
extract hints for arrangement out of the shape of its wings ; 
then, as Greek influence waxed stronger, the stag, probably 
a concession to the Greek idea qf the goddess, is placed on 
the reverse*; and under Lysimachus the actual bust of the 
huntress-goddess herself, “chaste and fair,” and no Asiatic at 
all, occupies the principal side, yet with a little bee {pace 
Mr. Newton) on the reverse. The return to autonomy and 
Asiatic proclivities restored the bee to its old position on 
the obverse; and, under the protection of Mithridates, the 
Ephesian mint even issued pieces with the full, mummy-like 
figure of the Asiatic goddess on one side, retaining however, 
the Greek bust on the other.. These variations of a myth¬ 
ological type are peculiarly interesting when considered in 
relation to the changeful history of the city; and the only 
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fault we have to find with Mr. Head is that he does not 
make quite enough out of them, and does not sufficiently 
explain their meaning. 

Historically the coins of Ephesus are of unusual interest. 
From them alone do we learn the existence of the monetary 
league which followed the Lacedaemonian defeat off Cnidus, 
and which is signalised by the issue of a uniform type of re¬ 
verse—Hercules strangling two serpents—by all the cities of 
the league. The conquest of Ephesus by Lysimachus is 
marked by the appearance for the first time of the face of the 
Greek Artemis, and the bow and quiver, on the coinage ; and 
when Lysimachus presented the city to his wife Arsinoe, 
and called it by her name, the facts are substantiated by the 
head of Arsinoe, veiled as a queen. Later on we find 
evidence that the Attalid attempt to establish a Pan-Asiatic 
currency was supported at Ephesus by the appearance of 
Ephesian cistophori, with the cista mystica on one side, and 
on the other, two serpents coiled about a bow-chest. But 
the most important historical evidence supplied by the 
coins consists of names of magistrates which are generally 
found inscribed on them after the fifth century B. C. There 
has been considerable doubt as to who these magistrates 
were, and how long each held his office. Curtius regarded 
them as archons, but on grounds that have since been 
demolished; Lenormant took them to be high priests of 
Artemis; Mr. Head holds them to have been the prytaneis, 
officers corresponding in some respects to the archon epony- 
mus of Athens, and places their tenure of office at one year. 
The argument by which he supports these points seems 
irrefragable. In 274 years 238 magistrates’ names appear 
on the coins of Ephesus; the office, therefore, cannot well 
have been held for longer than one year. If it were half- 
yearly we should require 548 names; but, as Mr. Head 
shows from a comparison with the dated coins of Aradus, it 
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is extremely improbable that our series is so incomplete as 
this would make it, and much more likely that there are not 
many years that are not represented in the collections of 
Europe. In many of the periods into which the coinage 
and history of Ephesus iall, the number of names nearly 
equals the number of years, but in no case are there more 
names than years. After a consideration of these data it is 
difficult to see any alternative to the conclusion that these 
magistrates held an annual office. That the magistrate 
whose name thus appears on the coinage was the eponymns 
of the city, the first Prytanis, or President of the Council 
of Prytaneis, who superintended the execution of the 
decrees of Boule or Demos, ordered the public sacrifices, 
looked to the taxes, inspected the markets, harbours and 
highways, and gave his name to the year, is demonstrated 
by a series of historical confirmations which signally attest 
the present high development of the science of numismatics. 
An Ephesian inscription published by Mr. Wood, and 
attributed to the years 324 to 319 B. C., gives the name of 
four prytaneis who were the eponymi of four successive 
years. Turning to Mr. Head’s corresponding period— 
arranged, let it be understood, simply on general principles 
of style and palaeography and the like, with no dates to 
guide him—we find three of these four names actually 
occurring on the coins. The fourth will doubtless be found 
in time. Another inscription mentions a certain Badronius 
—a name which appears on a coin of the corresponding 
period in Mr. Head’s arrangement, and is nowhere else to 
be found in Greek literature or antiquities. 


—Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject our¬ 
selves, or we know where we can find information upon it.— 
Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
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CANADIAN CLOCK-MAKERS OF FORMER DAYS. 

BY BENJAMIN SULTE. 

N reading the paragraph in the Antiquarian, (Vol. 
viii, p. 129,) referring to the early clock-makers 
in Canada, I consulted the Travels of Peter 
Kalm, who visited our country in 1749, and I 
found the following lines apparently written during his 
sojourn at Montreal: “ I have seen a Canadian who is the 
manufacturer of excellent clocks and watches, although he 
posse.sses but a very slight education.” 

A few years before the conquest there was a Canadian 
named Dubois, a carpenter by trade, residing in Montreal, 
I believe he was the man alluded to by Kalm. Dubois 
having been asked on several occasions to repair and 
regulate time-pieces belonging to people who had procured 
them from France, he readily perceived that he could 
understand their mechanism, and he soon went into that 
business on a pretty large scale. His name became famous 
all round the island, and his customers increased consider¬ 
ably, Most of the tools required for the art he had thus 
adopted were not to be obtained in Canada, but his 
imaginative power was great, and he made them himself 
without much trouble. It is said that he even invented 
new models for clocks, and introduced many clever 
improvements which were looked upon in those days as 
really marvellou.s. 

Another Canadian, called Champagne, also a carpenter of 
Montreal, closely followed Dubois’ steps. His remarkable 
skill often attracted the attention of men of high class. 
He seems to have been gifted with indomitable energy. 
One day M. Brassier, a priest of the St. Sulpice Congrega¬ 
tion, described to him some of the beautiful clocks he had 
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seen while living in France (before 1745), especially those 
ornamented with carillons sounding the hours and other 
fractions of time. Champagne dreamed over this and 
finally set to work. The result was an elaborate and 
astonishing mechanism to which the whole of Montreal 
paid a tribute of admiration. (See Le Spectateur, Montreal, 
16th Sept., 1813.) Champagne died about the year 1790. 

At a later period (1815-30) H. Bellerose, of Three Rivers, 
manufactured clocks, specimens of which I have seen in 
good working order in various parishes of the district, not 
many years ago. They were all made with Canadian material 
—no importation whatever. 

The article in the Antiquarian mentioned above dealt 
principally with the notion of “ clock factories,” and seems 
to repudiate as such any attempt made by individuals; but 
I am sure the operations of Dubois, Champagne and 
Bellerose may fairly be considered a regular class of trade^ 
as they were extensive and must have had a marked 
influence amongst us in that line of national industry. 


A NEW INDIAN MEDAL. 



E clip the following from a Montreal contempo¬ 
rary, and believe the description of the Medal 
to be faithfully correct, although we have had 
no opportunity of verifying it for ourselves:— 


“ Mr. R. W. McLachlan, of Montreal, has received a silver 
medal of great beauty, weighing over seven ounces, and three 
inches in diameter. On the obverse of the medal in bas-relief 
is a portrait of Her Majesty. The head veiled and coroneted 
and around the neck is a pearl necklace with a pendant portrait 
of Prince Albert. A richly embroidered bodice covers the 
breast. On the reverse is a representation of a scene on the 
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prairies. In the foreground a general officer and Indian chief 
shaking hands, the hatchet buried at their feet. In the dis¬ 
tance are the Indian tents, and the setting sun relieves the 
scene. The medal is one of those given to the Indian chiefs 
as a certificate of the treaties made with them in 1875, 
and is the only one in this city.” 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

HIDE the subj'ect of this article is of special 
interest to those interested in relics left by that 
mighty people who once inhabited this country, 
yet it can hardly fail being interesting to the 
general reader. 

About a month ago, the little son of Thomas Romeyn, 
whose farm lies in the town of Amsterdam, noticing some 
sharp points sticking out of the ground in one of his father’s 
fields, took a spade and began to investigate. To his surprise 
they were stone arrow-heads, and seemed to be in great 
abundance. So plentiful were they that forty of them were 
thrown up in one shovelful. After digging them he pro¬ 
ceeded to count them and found that there were 101. 
Since then seventeen or eighteen have been discovered, 
so that in all about 120 have been found. 

The most curious part, however, is the place where they 
were found, as showing how the Indians constructed their 
council fires. On examining the ground, it was discovered 
that under about six inches of soil lay a bed of ashes from 
four to five inches in depth, under this is a layer of cobble 
stones, arranged in regular order. 

The fire-place is about ten feet square, and around it in 
the distant past have been probably seated the bravest of 
the Mohawks, deep in meditation. 
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The arrow-heads are mainly very perfect and regular, but 
all are noticeable on account of lacking the notch, a fact which 
rather implies that they were not finished Whether they 
were hid there in the heat of conflict, the concealer hoping 
to regain them at some future day, or whether the council 
fire was used as a sort of arsenal, are questions which those 
who are versed in antiquities can answer. 

The arrow-heads, with the exception of a few owned by 
the writer, are in the possession of our local antiquarian, Mr. 
Percy Van Epps, who designs presenting them to the State 
museum. 

A. T. C. Hamlin. 


Glenville, N. Y. 


INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

N 1804, Sir Erasmus Gower succeeded Admiral 
Gambler as Governor of the colony, which 
office he held until 1807. During the years in 
which he administered the affairs of the island, 
the institution of a post-office and the publication of the 
first newspaper may be recorded. 

INTRODUCTION OF A POSTAL SYSTEM. 

Already there were appearing the signs of a demand for 
an improved order in the arrangements of society, whose 
influence must tend to promote social education and 
morals. Of all the institutions which have helped to 
benefit the minds and hearts of men, perhaps none 
deserves a higher place than that of the post office, and the 
conveniences for social intercourse connected with it. Such 
an institution had been unknown in Newfoundland until the 
year 1805. The merchants depended for their correspond¬ 
ence on private conveyance, with all the uncertainty and 
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risk belonging to such mode of communication. The 
humbler classes had no other means of writing to their 
friends or hearing from them than casual kindnesses 
afforded, and it is probable that such a chance resource 
was but rarely sought for. In February 1805, Governor 
Gower made application on behalf of the merchants of St. 
John’s for the convenience of a postmaster in that port, to 
whom bags of letters made up at the General Post Office 
in London might be sent as opportunity should offer by 
merchant ships. To this application he received the reply 
that every facility would be given to the correspondence of 
Nevvfoudland; that a bag would be made up in London, 
and that the postmaster of Halifax should be made 
acquainted with and directed to act upon that arrangement. 

The year following that in which St. John’s obtained the 
advantage of a recognised connection with the postal 
system of Great Britain, witnessed another innovation on 
the stagnant habits of the colony, and one which brought 
it into nearer alliance with the features of civilised states. 
This was 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEWSPAPER. 

Up to 1806 there had been no such vehicle of intelligence, 
the people being indebted for their acquaintance with public 
affairs to the information irregularly received and sparsely 
circulated in private letters. Indeed, previous to this period 
there had not been in existence even a printing office, all 
notices from the magistrates and proclamations by the 
Governor having to be copied out by hand. With a view 
to remedy this want, the magistrates, merchants and 
principal inhabitants of St John’s addressed to Sir 
Erasmus Gower a representation to the effect that the 
establishment of a printing office and the publication of a 
newspaper in the town would be benefical to the trade of 
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the island by circulating advertisements and communicat¬ 
ing much useful information in the out-harbours. They 
also requested His Excellency to allow Mr. John Ryan, 
whom they recommended as a person of good and respect¬ 
able character, to settle in the town, to carry out the above 
desirable object. In answer to this representation and 
request, the Governor granted permission to the said John 
Ryan to establish a printing office and to publish a weekly 
newspaper, to be entitled the “Royal Gazette, or Newfound¬ 
land Advertiser,” “ provided he shall give bond in the Court 
of Sessions for two hundred pounds sterling, with good 
securities, that previous to the printing of each number of 
the said paper, he shall submit the perusal of the proposed 
contents thereof to the magistrates in the said Court of 
Sessions, and not insert in the said paper any matter which 
in their opinion, or in the opinion of the Governor for the 
time being, may tend to disturb the peace of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

The institution thus guardedly ushered into birth has not 
been the least fruitful of those introduced into Newfound¬ 
land. The Royal Gazette still holds its position, and is the 
organ for the official communications of the Government. 
But it does not stand alone. There are, besides five weekly 
papers, four published twice a week, one tri-weekly, and two 
daily papers, an amount and variety of journalism, which is 
simply wonderful, when it is considered that nine-tenths of 
the circulation is confined to St. John’s and the neighbour¬ 
hood, with a population not exceeding 30,000.* 

These papers are conducted with a variety of talent; they 
severally represent all interests and classes, all political 
opinions, and all the varieties of religious faith and feeling ; 
and, whether for good or evil, they exert a considerable 
influence on the mind and action of society. 

•Written in 1863. 
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In the same year, 1806, there commenced an organization 
which was also to be continued to the present day, and to 
be followed by examples of a like character. This was the 
“Irish Benevolent Society,” a copy of whose rules and 
regulations was submitted to the Governor for his approval 

Another subject of interest, and one which denoted an 
element having its part and influence in the development 
of life in Newfoundland, finds a place in the Records of this 
period. The following entry is dated July 29th, 1806;— 

“Gentlemen,—The four persons named in the margin, who 
are arrived here from Quebec, being Players, having requested 
I will allow them to exhibit their Iluatrical Representations in 
St. John’s, you are to permit them to do so, so long as they 
shall continue to conduct themselves in an orderly and 
decent manner. 

(Signed,) E. GOWER. 

The Magistrates of St. John’s.” 

—History of Newfoundland, by Rei>. Ckas. Pedley. 


CABUL. 

M any may not have noticed that the name of 
Cabul was one which was given by Hiram, 
King of Tyre, to some cities and their sur¬ 
roundings in Galilee which were presented to 
him by King Solomon (i Kings ix., 12, 13). The meaning 
of the word is said by authorities to be “displeasing^ “dirt." 
Most likely the Israelites who were transported from their 
own land to Media (2 Kings xv., 29, and xvii., 6) would 
borrow the term and give it to the place where they were 
located because it was displeasing to them. To the British 
nation that land may also be said to be “ Cabul ” or 
“ displeasing,” so that it is rightly named. 
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AN OLD LANDMARK. 

HE accompanying cut gives a view of a boundary 
stone one hundred and eighteen years old. 
It is situated on Chateauguay Point, nearly 
opposite the northern extremity of Nuns’ Island. 
Messrs. Bulman & Walbank, who have been surveying the 
Indian reserve for the Dominion Government, when tracing 
out the line dividing the reserve from Chateauguay, struck 
the stone, and judging from its date it must have been placed 
in positionFabout two years after Canada was taken by the 
British, and was therefore in existence previous to the 
division of Canada into provinces. The stone is in a very 
good state of preservation. The lower portion is covered 
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with moss, and one corner has evidently been broken by ice. 
It is eighteen inches above ground, thirteen wide and four 
deep, and bears the motto and figures, &c., shown in the 
engraving. 


THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME. 



ROM the “ Historical and Descriptive Notice on 
the Church of Notre Dame of Montreal” for 
strangers and visitors (recently published), we 
extract the following :— 


On May i8th, 1642, M. de Maisonneuve and the 
colonists accompanying him from France, sent by M. Olier* 
and his associates, reached the island of Mount Royal, 
assumed possession of it and founded “ Ville-Marie ” (now 
Montreal). 

A temporary chapel, of bark, was immediately built at 
the fort, on Poir.te a Calliere, and was used and known as 
the parish church, under the name of Notre Dame, until 
the following year, during which a wooden edifice was 
constructed upon the same spot. 

In 1654, this latter chapel becoming also inadequate to 
the wants of the congregation, M. de Mai.sonneuve suggested 
to his fellow-citizens the erection of another larger and 
more commodious church, to be built adj'oining the hospital 
in St. Paul Street, on the spot where stand to-day the 
massive stores of the Sisters of the Hotel Dieu. 

The parochial services were held there during more than 
twenty years, in anticipation of the time when a fine and 
spacious parish church would be erected. In 1672 the 
■ building of this long-sought-for church was begun, on 
what is known to-day as “ Place d’Armes,” and was com- 


*First Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris. 
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pleted in 1678. Extensive as its proportions were, a 
century later the increasing requirements of the people 
demanded that a far more spacious and imposing edifice 
should replace it. 

However, it was only in 1823 that the foundations of the 
present church were laid. Thanks to the zeal and gene¬ 
rosity of the parishioners, and of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, so actively were the works kept up that on the 7th 
of June, 1829, the church was opened to the public, and 
on the isth, a week afterwards. Monseigneur Lartigue, first 
Bishop of Montreal, officiated pontifically within its walls. 

The edifice is. in the highest degree, a grand and 
imposing structure. Its front is perfect in symmetry. Its 
lofty towers attract attention from the extremities of the 
city, and are visible from the south at a distance of over 
thirty miles. 

The portico between the two towers is 60 feet in height. 
The three colossal statues placed over the arcades represent 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist, the 
patrons of Lower Canada and of the city of Montreal. 

Measured from their foundation to the pinnacles, the 
towers are 227 feet in height The platform of the western 
tower is reached by a stairway containing 279 steps. From 
this elevated stand-point is to be obtained one of the finest 
views of Montreal and its environs, a view unobstructed on 
every side, and allowing the spectator to enjoy without effort 
the enchanting spectacle offered to his gaze. 

THE “BOURDON” AND THE TEN SMALLER BELLS. 

A moment’s rest in the descent from the summit of the 
tower enables the visitor to examine what is known as “ le 
gros Bourdon.” This enormous bell (the largest on this 
continent) weighs 24,780 lbs., is six feet high, and at its 
mouth measures eight feet and seven inches in diameter. 
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Its sound is magnificent in its fulness and grandeur. It 
relates its own history in the following inscription, graven 
on its exterior :— 

ANNO DOMINI 1847 
FUNDAT^ MAKIANOPOLIS 202 
PII P. P. IX. PONTIFICATUS I 
REGNI VICTORI/E BRITTANIARUM lO 
EX PIISSIMO MERCATORUM, AGRICOLARUM, 
ARTIFICUMQUE MARIANOPOLITENSIUM DONO. 

That is: “I was cast in the year of the Christian era 1847, 
the 202nd since the foundation of Montreal, the first of 
Pius the Ninth's pontificate, and the tenth of the reign of 
Victoria, Queen of England. I am the gift of the merchants, 
the farmers and the mechanics of Ville-Marie.” It is 
surmounted with images of the Virgin and St John the 
Baptist, and ‘with the emblems of agriculture, commerce 
and industry. Under these may be read — 

CAROLUS ET GEORGIUS MEARS 
LONDINI FECERUNT. 

“ I was cast in London by Charles and George Mears.” 

In the eastern tower are hung ten smaller bells, beauti¬ 
fully toned in such perfect harmony that the most varied 
musical airs can be executed while they peal. 

The first, weighing 6,011 lbs., strikes Do. 


second, “ 

3,633 


a 

Re. 

' third. 
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ii 
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fourth, “ 
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‘ fifth. 
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Each of these ten bells bears the name of its donor.* 

THE INTERIOR. 

The nave of the church, including the sanctuary, is 220 
feet in length, nearly 80 feet in height, 69 feet in width, 
without including the side aisles, which measure 25^ feet 
each ; the walls are five feet thick. 

When the project of erecting the edifice originated, the 
architect was instructed to furnish the plan of a church 
capable of accommodating 10,000 persons, who should not 
only enjoy the privilege to follow the ceremonies at the 
altar, but hear easily from the pulpit. To these two 
inestimable advantages, the architecture of Notre Dame 
lends itself most happily, and we believe we are safe in 
stating that this church alone possesses this double advan¬ 
tage. On extraordinary occasions, by utilising all the pews 
and aisles in the galleries and body of the church, it is 
capable of containing 12,000 to 15,000 persons. 

Fourteen side windows, 40 feet high, light up the 
galleries and admit soft rays upon the grand aisle. 

The church stands as a lasting tribute to the distinguished 
ability of the architect, Mr. James O’Donnell, and his dying 
wish has been complied with, viz., that his remains should 
rest beneath his greatest work, within the vault of Notre 
Dame. 


—The St. Jerome Iron Mine is proving richer and more 
consderable day after day. The ore is purer as the depth 
increases. Ten feet deep, traces of copper are found. 


‘These donors are :— 

The Seminary of Montreal, 

MM. Albert Furness df Ed. Dowling, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Donegani, 

Mr. and Mrs. Olivier Berthelet, 

Hon. Jules Quesnel, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Par^, 

Rev. L. S. Parent, P. P. Repentigny, 
M. Jean Bruneau, 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Bouthilier, 

M. Augustin Perrault. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 

RUDE flint arrow-head was found in a cave 
near the Delaware Water Gap. Primeval 
man had drawn his bow-string, launched his 
shaft, and the quivering arrow, missing its 
quarry, buried itself in the clay wall of the cave. Some 
year or more ago. Professor Curtius, working at Olympia, 
exposed to the light of day a glorious statue of Hermes; 
the work, may be, of Praxiteles. The American arrow-head 
may be considered as a first letter of the alphabet of archaeo¬ 
logical study, while the Greek statue might be the final one. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, there is 
a small clay model of a boat, some 8 inches long, found by 
Gen. Di Cesnola at Cyprus; and in Norway, in January of 
this year, a Viking’s ship of wood, 74 feet in length, was 
discovered. One is the toy representative of an object, the 
other the actual thing itself, but the classification remains 
the same in archaeology. 

Whatever thing man has shaped or fashioned in past 
times, serving to illustrate his existence, belongs to archae¬ 
ology, for the record “ of the human past is not all contained 
in printed books." The matter to be collected, then, is 
varied, complex and endless. It is to be garnered from every 
land and country of the earth, for man’s history, which is 
the chief and entire end of archaeological study, “has been 
graven on the rock of Egypt, stamped in the brick of Assyria, 
enshrined in the marble of the Parthenon ; it rises up before 
us as a majestic presence in the piled-up arches of the 
Coliseum; it lurks as unsuspected treasures, amid the 
oblivious dust of archives and monasteries ; it is embodied in 
all the heirlooms of religions, of races, of families." We 
search the caves of Pennsylvania, we trench through a Greek 
Necropolis; we cleave with point of pick the tufa beds that 
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hold incased a Pompeii or a Herculaneum, and we collect 
facts, assort and class them. We start, then, first with the 
tangible thing. This is the ground-work on which archae¬ 
ology is built. From the flint we go to the mound, from the 
potsherd to the Parthenon. But men delve and plod, and 
do succeed in filling up the lacuna, and then the purpose 
and functions of archaeology can be understood. 

But this science is not materialistic alone. “The subject 
matter of archaeology has been handed down to us partly in 
spoken language, in manners, and in customs, partly unwrit¬ 
ten documents and manuscript literature, partly in the 
remains of architecture, painting and sculpture, and of the 
subordinate, decorative, or useful arts.” How diversified 
then, must be those qualifications which an archaeolc^ist 
should possess. It is not alone the eye which must be 
trained, but the ear must appreciate the slightest inflections. 
The archaic pronunciation of a single word, as it drops from 
the peasant’s lips, may tell the origin of a fallen column, and 
this mere sound may be accumulative evidence of race origin. 
An archaeologist must have at his command lingual accom¬ 
plishments, and be familiar not with art alone—the mere 
contour of a .statue—but with the creeds, laws and customs 
of all races. To dry, hard positivism he must combine the 
faculty of indulging in the hypothesis. He can dare to be 
inventive, though in the exercise of his reasoning powers he 
must be as circumspect as if he were working in pure 
science. 

We do not exaggerate in the least the difficulty of the 
subject, because both in Europe and on this continent, we. 
are too prone to give to the discoverer the title of arcuaeo- 
logist. The difference between the man who finds a statue, 
or a coin, and the one who can tell what it means is immense. 
Any one can dig a trench, burrow through a mound, assort 
the various objects in a shell-heap,—these are things that 
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require capital and engineering skill; but what a man may 
find, from the sheer fact of finding it, by no means makes him 
a learned man. Not a month passes but the Campagnlan 
peasant exhumes some relic of the past from the dreary 
wastes that cover a former civilization. But this fact does 
not entitle him to be ranked among archaeologists. It is not 
enough to have aesthetic intuition alone. To possess imagin¬ 
ative perception in archaeology goes for a great deal, but it 
must be subservient to innumerable other acquirements that 
do not exist naturally in the brain, and which can only be 
gained by hard book-study. A Venus of Milo might draw 
more genuine praise from an artist than from an archaeologist, 
but the former would be the less capable of insisting what 
were the exact objects she once held in her shapely hands. 
We expatiate the more on this topic because to-day we are 
commencing to devote attention to archaeology, a science in 
regard to which we are wofully ignorant. This ignorance, 
however, certainly arises from no fault of our own. Archae¬ 
ology cannot be created without having objects which can be ' 
studied. Such classical attainments as are requisite for the 
understanding of early Greek or Roman periods are ample, 
but what we want are more museums, whose shelves and 
cases will be filled with more diversified material. Perhaps 
the policy of “the freest and most enlightened government 
on the earth” has been singularly obstructive in this respect, 
as the United States imposes a heavy duty on objects 
of classical antiquity, really preventing the archaeological 
student in a great measure from becoming proficient in the 
study. 

With the foregoing remarks, in which an endeavour has 
been made to explain what is archaeology as understood in its 
broadest sense, we cannot but speak in high praise of the 
“ Essays on Art and Archmology,” a series of papers which 
Mr. Charles Thomas NeVvton, keeper of the Greek and 
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Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, has produced 
during the last thirty years, and which are now collected in 
one volume.* The “ Essays ” show not alone archaeological 
erudition of the highest character, but are admirable as to 
style and illustration. 


EXPLODED ERRORS. 

HAT the diamond may be broken or softened by 
the blood of a goat was at one time a matter of 
almost universal belief. Pliny, Solinus, Albertus, 
Isidore, Augustine, and Cyprian all express their 
faith in it; and the fallacy has certainly the advantage of 
being a poetical one, for it is undoubtedly based on the 
Christian principle that the blood of Christ, the sin-offering, 
can soften the hardest heart Yet its symbolic meaning 
appears to have been completely lost sight of by its later 
advocates ; and Alexander Ross, while agreeing with Browne 
that goat’s blood does not effect the diamond, hints that 
nevertheless it does indubitably soften some kinds of ada¬ 
mant—an idea no less indefinite than unfounded. 

It may astonish some people to learn how wrong-headed 
even Aristotle was in similar matters. He asserted, among 
other things, that a vessel full of ashes will contain as much 
water as it will when empty; and in another passage he 
stated, with perhaps a greater show of reason, that bolts and 
arrows grow red-hot in the course of rapid flight through the 
air. This, however, is, we know, incorrect. A candle may 
be fired from a gun so as to pass through a board ; and 
although a leaden bullet or an iron ball may splash or even 
melt upon impact or hard substance, it is not the motion but 
the sudden arrest of the motion which generates the neces- 

*Essays on Art and ARCHi^OLOCY. By Charles Thomas Newton. 
London : Macmillan Co. 
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sary amount of heat. Another common article of belief with 
ancient sages was that coral i.s soft under water, and only 
hardens when exposed to the air. Browne easily confuted 
the adherents of this view, but fell into an equal error when 
he affirmed coral to be a plant. The amethyst was said to 
prevent drunkenness ; a diamond placed beneath a wife’s 
pillow was supposed to betray her infidelity ; the sapphire 
was considered a preservative against enchantments; and 
the smoke of an agate was relied on to prevent a tempest. 
Most of the writers of the middle ages believed the cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves and nutmegs were the produce of the same 
tree ; that the bay, the .fig-tree, eagles, and sealskins afford 
protection from lightning ; and that the use of bitter almonds 
is an effectual guard against intoxication. Two fallacies 
are attached to the herb basil. Hollerius declared that it 
propagated scorpions ; whilst Oribasius, on the other hand, 
asserted that it was an antidote to the .sting of those insects. 
One great authority, quoted by Browne, states that an ivy 
cup has the property of separating wine from water, the 
formersoaking through, butthe latter remaining. SirThoinas 
seriously tried the experiment, but in vain ; whereupon a 
hostile critic ascribed the failure to the “weakness of our 
racked wines.” Another sage wrote that cucumbers had the 
power of killing by their natural cold ; and yet another stated 
that no snake can eadure the shade of an ash-tree. 

Ctesias, the Cnidian, who lived A.D. 380, reported that the 
elephant has no joints, that consequently it is unable to lie 
down, and is in the habit of sleeping as it rests against a 
tree in its native forest This peculiarity, he stated, is taken 
advantage of by the hunters, who cut down the tree, where¬ 
upon.the huge beast rolls helplessly over on its back, and is 
easily captured or dispatched. The real facts are that 
elephants often sleep standing, and that the wilder ones 
seldom lie down. Yet tame elephants as often sleep lying 
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as standing. Christophorus a Costa declared that elephants 
have been known to speak ; and this question is one which 
even Sir Thomas Browne never ventured to contradict—he 
thought it might be possible 

Many authorities united in believing that a badger’s right 
legs are longer than the left, und the unfounded fallacy yet 
lingers in some parts of England, as does also a better known 
one connected with the bear, Pliny, yElian, and Ovid all 
testify that this animal actually licks her newly-born cubs 
into shape ; that, in fact at their birth her young are com¬ 
pletely unformed. With regard to the wolf there is a 
common superstition that the first sight of the animal strikes 
a man hoarse or dumb. This fallacy has given rise to the 
latin expression, “Lupis est in fabula,” used when a hiatus 
occurs in conversation, and to the French proverb, “II a vu 
le loup.” But no superstition concerning animals is more 
widely spread than that certain specimens—notably the 
chough, raven, and deer live for fabulous lengths of time. 
Hesiod and .^Elian adopted it, and Hierocles, it may be, 
lightly satirised it when he wrote of his Simple Simon, who 
hearing that a raven would live for a hundred years, bought 
one that he might make the experiment and watch the 
result. 

Alexander Ross, who, although he was no great sage, 
could, upon occasion, look upon all things from a common- 
sense point of view, implicitly believed that an old man 
might, by some unchronicled means, restore his youth; but 
that idea was very general in his time and even liter. A 
similar fallacy concerning the kingfisher is even stranger. 
It was asserted that the dead bird moults and renews its 
feathers. Browne does not seem to have made any experi¬ 
ments to that effect; but he conducted some very elaborate 
ones to disprove that the kingfisher hung up by its bill will 
always turn its face to the wind. It is harder to account for 
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such beliefs as this than for those in dragons, griffins, and 
other fabulous monsters, the existence of which was only 
doubted within comparatively recent times, except by very 
few. jElian, Mela and Herodotus, with one voice testify to 
the griffin, though Pliny and Albertus Magnus are in¬ 
credulous. Ross, with his usual respect for the ancients, was 
loth to run contrary to the old opinions. He thought that 
the griffin and phoenix existed in his day; but he suggested 
that these monsters probably hid themselves for fear of 
being killed and eaten. 

The vulgar error that moles are blind is derived from the 
statements of Aristotle and Pliny; but there is actually in 
Greece an indigenous animal, known as the rat-mole, which 
is blind. Alexander Ross innocently expresses his convic¬ 
tion that the eyes of our English mole are for ornament and 
nothing else; and in connection with this matter even the 
wary Sir Thomas Browne commits himself by declaring that 
no animal can possess more than two eyes. Pliny, Solinus, 
and Ovid held that the chameleon lives entirely upon air. 
Similarly general was the idea that the ostrich is able to 
digest iron. Plato appears to be primarily responsible for the 
notion that swans sing very sweetly before death ; and the 
idea took deep root, although Pliny denied it, as he did the 
belief that storks will live only in Republics and Free States. 
There was a prevalent idea that the lion is afraid of the cock ; 
and Camerarius, to contradict it cited the case of a lion 
springing into a farm-yard and devouring all the poultry; . 
whereupon Ross confidently asserted that the lion in ques¬ 
tion must have been mad. Such wrong-headed reasoning 
as this it was that kept alive these and similar fallacies in 
the brains of men that ought to have known better .—All 
the Year Round. 
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DEPRECIATED CURRENCY. 



(T is desirable on many grounds to keep the 
world, especially the younger portion of it, 
reminded of the destructive and preposterous 
effects entailed by depreciated compulsory 
paper money whenever or wherever it is resorted to by 
Governments. During the last few months of the assignats, 
under the French Convention, a single breakfast of coffee 
and dry bread co.st 24,ooof. At Lima at the present 
moment a single egg costs forty cents, a cabbage $1.50 
(say 6s.), onions $5 (20s.) a dozen, an ordinary suit of 
clothes $200; while a man with a small family, by 
practising great economy, may perhaps manage to live on 
$20,000 a year—in paper .—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROMAN (.?) SPEAR-HEADS, &c. 

N the occasion of a recent visit to London, I 
went into the Guildhall Museum and came out 
puzzled. _ The contents of one of the cases are 
described on a ticket as “ Roman sjvord, spear¬ 
heads, &c.” The sword and the spear heads are made of 
bronze. May I ask, for the information of visitors, upon 
what authority they are labelled “ Roman ” ? May I also 
ask whether the bronze celts and palstaves lying by the 
side of the spear-heads are to be regarded as Roman also ? 
May I further inquire if the flint arrow-heads and the 
implement queerly described as a “flint knife” are to be 
included in the same category as Roman Unless my 
eyes deceive me, the arrow-heads are Irish, and if so, 
why are they exhibited without any separate ticket, as 
if they were a local find J- T. 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US." 

N his clever brochure, “ Le Canada en Europe,” 
M. Benjamin Suite, one of the ablest and most 
prolific of that gallant little band of French 
Canadian writers who, in the face of many 
difficulties, are gathering together the floating matter of 
Canadian history, gives some amusing examples of the 
ignorance of the European journalists and book-makers 
who treat of Canada. 

When the Spaniards reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
.search of gold and found none, they turned their prows to the 
ea.stward and sailed away, exclaiming Aca fiada, “there’s 
nothing here ; ’’ and that cry has been kept up ever since by 
the literary tourist, who on his return to Europe makes his 
account of this country graphic and decidedly interesting 
by dint of much lying. 

An English writer described the Victoria Bridge, Montreal, 
as “ a colossal structure, one end of which rests on the river 
bank at Sarnia, and the other at Portland, in the State of 
Maine,” 

“ On Lake Champlain,” says another tourist, “ I came 
across an Indian in a canoe; he had his bow and arrows 
with him.” The notion that the country is peopled by 
savages is quite prevalent, particularly in France. “You a 
Canadian ? ” says the Frenchman to the tourist from the 
St. Lawrence, “ then why don’t you wear your native garb ? ” 

If the Canadian _yar«j about the Indian fight in which he 
has been engaged, jumbles Quebec with Pembina, or Point 
Levis with British Columbia, and quotes the old Iroquois 
code as a specimen of the criminal law of the country, his 
French friends take it all in. 

M. Pavie, a French writer who is held up as a great 
authority on Canada, gravely tells his readers that the French 
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Canadians asked him “ if France was a town ; and if the 
shortest route to Rome was not by way of Illinois and 
Mexico.” 

M. Oscar Committant beats this, however. He says that 
when he was in Quebec in i860, the people asked after 
Louis the Fourteenth and Madame Maintenon, and were 
much surprised to learn that both were dead. The Versailles 
Museum contains a collection of Indian articles from Canada; 
and a French writer says it has been of much assistance to 
students in giving them a knowledge of the habits and 
customs of the country. The directors suppose bows and 
arrows, Indian pipes and bead necklaces are the only 
furnishings of a Canadain house and the only products of 
Canadian industry.— Toronto Mail. 


A HORSESHOE AS A SYMBOL OF GOOD LUCK. 

HE origin of the popular superstition which 
associates the horseshoe with good luck is ex. 
plained by a writer in Baldwin's Monthly. In 
very early times among the Celtic race an effigy 
of the patron saint, so common in churches and temples, was 
much used in the dwellings and workshops of the people as 
so-called “protection” against ill-fortune. The “glory” above 
the head of these figure.s—which later was often rudely 
carved in wood and painted—was represented by a circular 
piece of polished metal, to convey the effect of the shining 
halo or nimbus frequently seen in illustrations of the Virgin 
and other scripture subjects. Often this metal nimbus was 
of semi-circular form, and after the figure itself had dis¬ 
appeared by reason of decay, the nimbus remained, and was 
suspended in some prominent place at the entrance door, 
or other point commanding view. After a time, in the 
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absence of the real nimbus, it became a common occurence 
for the faithful adherent in the belief in charms and symbols 
to adopt the horseshoe, worn to brightness, which he nailed 
over his cottage door. Hence a piece of metal in this shape 
became associated in the common mind with supernatural 
presence and care, in keeping with the belief attaching to 
the original figures of the patron saint. 


GREEK EPITAPHS. 

N the early ones, reference to a future life is rare. 
Sometimes, with a mocking irony, the epitaph 
recalls the thought that all things are as naught, 
and that the best plan is to “ eat, drink and be 
merry.” In the Roman period of Greek history, when 
men speculated as to the future, there comes a change. It 
is a strange mixture of belief and disbelief. M. Antonius 
Eurolpus informs the pas.ser-by that “ there is no Charon’s 
boat, no ^acus, no Cerberus. There is no use for precious 
unguents or funeral pyres. It is all extravagance. If you 
had anything to give, you might have given it to me when 
I was alive ; but if you steep ashes in wine you only make 
mud, for a dead man can’t drink.” The inscription over 
one Euodos, who was an epicurean, and that over his wife, 
are quite different. The husband has no hopes of a future: 
“ When, after the spirit has left the body, it goes down to 
the waters of Lethe, in the nether world, it will behold 
nothing again of the upper world.” But the widow 
declares that “her soul is dwelling in heaven, while her 
body rests on earth.” 

The varied character of the tomb epitaphs is undoubtedly 
due to this fact,—that as there'were no grave-yards as we 
understand them, control as to the formulated expre.ssions 
of doctrine could not exist. 
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“DECENTLY AND IN ORDER.” 

E are indebted to our friend Major L. A. H. 
Latour for the following extract from the 
Quebec Mercury, February 1st, 1808. In these 
later days, when etiquette is such a prominent 
feature with us, it may be well to record what our fore¬ 
fathers did:— 

“LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, JANUARY 29, 1808. 

“The following was the order of Procession on His 
Excellency’s going and returning from the Palace, at the 
opening of the present Session of the Provincial Parliament 
(Quebec). 

Town Major. 

Major of Brigade. 

Assistant Military Secretary. 

Aide-de-Camp, Junior. 

Aides-de-Camp (in seniority). 

Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Deputy Quarter-Master-General. 

Civil Secretary. 

Military Secretary. 

Adjutant-General. 

The Governor-General. 

Six Orderlies. 

Colonel Brock. 

Lieutenant-Colonels in seniority. 

“ The officers waited below for the Governor-General and 
proceeded before him up the stairs two and two, as ranks 
and situations corresponded, 

“The Aides-de-Camp, Military Secretary, and Adjutant- 
General were placed on the right of the Throne, the other 
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Staff officers of the suite on the left; Colonel Brock and 
the officers accompanying the Governor-General placed 
themselves in the rear of the throne. 

“The setting-out and return of the procession was 
announced by a salute fired from the Grand Battery. The 
procession consisted of seventeen carriages.” 


THE SAGUENAY. 

BY A FRIEND OF WALT WHITMAN. 

HERE where the vast and vehement tides of the mighty St. 
Lawrence 

Broaden and deepen, onward and outward toward the infinite 
sea, 

Out of its rocky and mountainous solitudes, 

Swarthy and slow, descending, stopping, retreating with stealthy step, issues 
the Saguenay. 

Out of the west she comes, out of the north-west wild and wintry ; 

Out of the bosom of Lake St. John. 

At first, leaping and springing with hurrying feet down many a rapid, 

She tosses her sparkling hair in the light and sings as she passes : 

There her banks are green, clothed with birch and spruce and fir ; 

Gaily she goes, while the summer sun smiles in her laughing face. 

But soon all is changed ; for a yawning chasm deep as the ocean receives her ; 
Gone are her gambols now, and all her gaiety gone. 

Sudden and slow, ebbing and flowing, backward and forward, advancing, 
pausing, retreating, she lingers towards the Atlantic. 

Stern and black is she now, and like some strong wild thing caught and 
chained she lies in her great gorge, gloomy and dull. 

While from distance to distance, all the length of her prison. 

Sentinels stand, bare headed, frowning and grim. 

Giant forms, earth-born Titans are they, with feet firm planted on the eternal 
rock, and brows uplifted toward heaven. 

Unyielding, relentless they stand. 

These are her guards, and they watch her with stony, unpitying eyes, 

From age to age they have watched her, and shall while the eons roll. 
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MONTREAL TO DETROIT IN 1789. 

THE MODE OF TRAVEL OF A CENTURY AGO—WITNESSING 
AN INDIAN COUNCIL AT FORT ERIE. 

HE July number of the Magazine of American 
History —a periodical which is collecting and 
preserving great quantities of curious and 
valuable matter pertaining to our past history— 
publishes a journal written by a young lady, a Miss Anne 
Powell, recording the events of a tour from Montreal to 
Detroit in 1789. It is written in a sprightly, pleasing style. 
The Powells were connected with the Quincys of Massachu¬ 
setts, and it is from one of the Quincy family that this 
journal, with appended notes, is contributed. As descriptive 
of the mode of travelling and the state of society at that 
early period, when a journey to Niagara was an expedition 
into a wilderness, it is an interesting document. 

The party left Montreal on the i ith of May, and reached 
Detroit a month later. The boat which carried the party— 
some eighteen in number—was fitted up with an awning to 
protect them from the weather. They travelled slowly, 
keeping close to the shore, and spending the nights on land, 
in the homes of the hospitable Canadian habitants. The 
inconveniences which such arrangements entailed formed a 
subject of much merriment. Generally the only room in 
the house was cheerfully given up to their accommodation, 
the family finding refuge in loft or barn ; and when, as in 
most cases, the room was small it required no little ingenuity 
to stow them all away. • At night they always prepared the 
dinner for the next day, to be eaten cold in the boat. 

They were ten days in making the distance from Montreal 
to Kingston ; then four days crossing Lake Ontario, and 
five days on Lake Erie. 
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Over the falls of Niagara, but more particularly the rapids, 
the writer goes into ecstacies of delight. ‘‘All our party,” 
she says, “collected half a mile above the falls, and walked 
down to them. I was in raptures all the way. The falls 
I had heard of for ever, but no one had mentioned the 
rapids.” 

At Niagara they met the celebrated Indian chief, Joseph 
Brant, “the first, and indeed the only savage,” naively 
remarks the lady, “that I ever dined at table with.” 

At Fort Erie the party had the good fortune to be present 
at an Indian council of the Six Nations, of which Red 
Jacket was delegate from the Senecas, then living on the 
site where the city of Buffalo now stands. At the time of 
their visit there was not a solitary white cabin in the 
vicinity. Miss Powell describes the chiefs at their toilet. 
They sat upon the ground with the most profound gravity, 
dressing themselves before a small looking-glass, showing 
themselves very particular in fixing on their ornaments, and 
not a little whimsical. The women dressed with more 
simplicity than the men, and as usual did all the manual 
labour. 

There were over two hundred chiefs in all at the council. 
Each tribe formed a circle under the shade of a tree, their 
faces turned towards each other. They never changed their 
places, but they sat or lay on the grass as they liked. The 
speaker of each tribe stood with his back against a tree. 
The old women walked one by one with great solemnity 
and seated themselves behind the men. They preserved a 
modest silence in the debates, though it seemed that nothing 
was determined without their advice or approbation. Of the 
Indian physique the lady speaks in the most flattering terms. 
“ They are remarkably tall and finely made, and walk with 
a degree of grace and dignity you have no idea of. I declare 
our beaux looked quite insignificant by them ; one man called 
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to my mind one of Homer’s finest heroes." Further on, 
speaking of Captain David’s introduction to her, she says: 
“ Little did I expect the elegance with which he addressed 
me. The Prince of Wales does not bow with more grace 
than Captain David. He spoke English with propriety 
and returned all the compliments that were paid him with 
ease and politeness. He was the hand.some.st and 'best 
dressed man on the grounds.” 

Red Jacket afforded the party much amusement by his 
unique costume. He was dre.s.sed in a scarlet coat, richly 
embroidered, that must have been made half a century, with 
waistcoat of the same that reached half way down to his 
thighs ; no shirt or breeches, but blue cloth stockings. He 
strutted about with an air of pomposity that .showed him to 
be particularly pleased with his appearance. 

Pursuing their journey, the writer described the head of 
Lake Erie and the entrance into the Detroit River as 
uncommonly beautiful. On landing they were received with 
great hospitality. The ladies of the place visited them in 
“ full dress ’’ though the weather was “ boiling hot.’ 
“ Fancy,” said the writer, “ walking about when the ther¬ 
mometer is above 901 It was as high as 96 the morning we 
returned our visits.” Several parties were made for them 
during their stay—a very agreeable one—to an island a little 
way up the river, which proved very pleasant. “ The day 
was fine, the country cheerful, and the band delightful. We 
walked some time in the shady part of the island, and then 
were led to a bower where the table was spread for dinner.” 
Even there the contrast between English and American ways 
of doing things was noticeable. “ Everthing here,” says the 
record, “ is on a grand scale : do not suppose we dined in an 
English arbour. This one was made of forest trees that grew 
in a circle, and it was closed by filling up the spaces with 
small trees and bushes, which, being fresh cut, you could not 
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see where they were put together, and the bower was the 
whole height of the trees, though quite closed at the top. 
The band was placed without and played while we were at 
dinner.” 

The thunder-storms witnessed here were another source of 
great delight and surprise. “ You can form no idea,” says the 
journalist, “ from anything you have seen, of what the light¬ 
ning is in this country. These lakes, I believe, are the 
nurseries of thunder-storms. What you see are only 
stragglers who lose their strength before they reach you.” 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 



jTTACHED to this very fine old castle, which no 
doubt is well known to most of your readers 
(especially those who have travelled to Scotland 
by Leith Steamers), is a very large and curious 
library, containing books of great interest and antiquity. 
Glancing through a volume containing orders and proclama¬ 
tions, I came across the enclosed proclamation, issued, at the 
request of the Long Parliament, by the Lord Mayor in 1642, 
concerning the observance of the Lord’s Day. 

J. H. COLLS. 

Bambui^ Castle, Belford, Northumberland. 


" Die Sabbathi, 22 March, 1642. 

“It is this day ordered that the Aldermen and Citizens 
that serve for the City of London, intimate unto the Lord 
Major of London from this house, that the Satutes for the due 
observance of the Sabbath be put in execution, and that the 
like intimation be made to the Justices of the Peace in all 
counties of England and Wales. (Signed) Hen. Elsynge, 
Cler: Pari; Dom: Com : ” 
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“ By the Major. 

“ To the Aldermen of the severall Wards in London. 

“ Forasmuch as the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, 
is of late much broken and prophaned by a disorderly sort 
of people in frequenting taverns, alehouses, and the like, tind 
in carrying and putting to sale victuall, and other things, 
and exercising unlawfull games and pastimes, to the great 
dishonor of God, and reproach of Religion, whereof the House 
of Commons now assembled hath been pleased to notice, 
and by this order intimation hath been by me given that the 
statutes for the due observance of that day should be put 
into execution. These are, therefore, to will and require you 
forthwith upon sight hereof to give strict charge and com¬ 
mand unto all and every the churchwardens and constables 
within your ward, that from henceforth they doe not permit 
or suffer any person or persons in the time of divine service, 
or at any time upon the Lord’s Day, to be tippling in any 
tavern, inne, tobacco shop, alehouse or other victualling house 
whatsoever ; nor suffer any fruiterers or herb-women to stand 
with fruit, herbes, or other victuall or wares in any streets, 
lanes or allies within your ward, or any other wayes to put 
those or any other things to sale on that day, at any time of 
the day, or in the evening thereof, or any milk-women to cry 
milk on that day in any of the streets or places aforesaid, 
nor to permit or suffer any person or persons to use 
or exercise upon that day their labour in the un¬ 
lading of any vessels of fruit or other good.s, and carrying 
goods on shore, or in the streets, or to doe any unlawfull 
exercises and pastimes within your ward ; and that express 
charge be given to eveiy keeper of any taverne, inne, cook- 
shop, tobacco-house, alehouse or any other tippler or victual¬ 
ler whatsoever within your ward, that hereafter they receive 
not, or suffer to remaine, any person or persons whatsoever, 
as their guests or customers to tipple, eat, drinke, or take 
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tobacco in their houses upon the Lord’s Day, other than 
that inne-holders may receive their ordinary guests, or 
travellers, and such like, who come to remaine for a time in 
their inne for dispatch of their necessary businesse. And if 
any person or persons shall be found offending in the pre¬ 
mises, that then they be brought before me, the Lord Major, 
or some other of his Majestie’s justices of the peace, to the 
end they may receive such punishment as to justice shall 
appertaine; and hereof not to fade, as you will answer the 
contrary at your perill. March 23rd, 1642.” 


MIDNIGHT OIL. 

O the student, night reading is the most congenial, 
the most satisfying—and, we are bound to add, 
the most injurious. By tradition your true book¬ 
worm burrows deepest at night. Perhaps the 
essayist was right when he exclaimed ; “There is absolutely 
no such thing as reading except by the candle.” Had he 
tried the perusal of a book at noonday and found it labour 
thrown away ? 

‘‘Where is thy learning I Hath thy toil 
O’er books consumed the midnight oil ?” 

There is at least a grain of logic in the tradition, for supposing 
the author to have given his thoughts expression by the light 
of the taper, it is no more than consistent to believe that we 
ought to approach their perusal by the same light, “ if we 
would catch the flame, the odour.” Moore, enraptured of the 
young May moon, gave it out that the best of all ways to 
lengthen our days is to steal a few hours from the night 
But pilfering of this kind is, as we have said, injurious to 
health. Leigh Hunt was right when he said that sleep was 
be.st before midnight. He who burns the midnight oil is 
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rarely one who rises with the lark, and lying late in the 
morning is never found in company with longevity. Besides, 
it tends to create corpulence. Weak eyes and weary heads 
likewise follow nocturnal indulgences such as are the delight 
of the student But remonstrances, forsooth, avail little. 
There is a fascination about midnight study and midnight 
composition more potent than the alarmist’s notes of 
warning, to yield its spell until authors and students are no 
more. 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF THE RIVER AND 
HARBOUR AT MONTREAL. 

HE river banks in the neighbourhood of Montreal 
sufficiently indicate the appearance of the 
original shore of the harbour. Sailing vessels 
and steamboats lay in the margin of the river, 
at the foot of a low hill. The current past St. Mary’s 
carried its force below the city, and a small creek (a branch 
of the River St. Pierre) discharged itself near what is now 
known as Commissioners Street 

The introduction of steam totally changed the commer¬ 
cial character of Montreal. Previously, the supremacy of 
Quebec was assured. The delays in ascending the river 
were serious impediments, and rendered it difficult for 
vessels of even small tonnage to reach Montreal. It was 
no unusual matter for vessels to be detained for weeks for 
a favourable wind to pass the current of St Mary’s to 
reach the city front, remaining at what is now known as 
Hochelaga. Possibly it was only the introduction of steam 
which interfered to prevent Hochelaga being the site of 
the harbour. 

The first step in the way of improvement was the 
connection of a small island a short distance above the 
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current with the shore, and the conversion of this island 
into a wharf of good dimensions.* This was completed 
in 1830. Subsequently other wharves were constructed 
along the adjacent banks of the river. 

The revetment wall which protects the front of the city, 
and from which ramps are formed giving access from the 
streets to the wharves, was commenced in 1832. The funds 
for carrying out this important work were granted by the 
Provincial Parliament, and the work was carried on under 
commi.ssioners. 


THE CITY OF THREE RIVERS. 



AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

[HE last year of the i6th century is the first in 
which, commercially speaking, any notice of 
consequence was taken of the city of Three 
Rivers. 

In the year 1599 De Pontgrave of St. Malo and Pierre 
Chauvin of Rouen, merchants and navigators, sailed from 
Honfleur, under the direct patronage of King Henry IV., 
to establish permanent po.sts and a regular trade in Canada. 
After visiting several places, they stopped at the mouth of 
the St. Maurice, and Pontgrave, having been here before, 
and knowing that at certain seasons of the year large 
gatherings of Indians were held at this point, strongly 
urged the establishment of a permanent settlement in this 
locality. But Chauvin, considering the great exposure of 
the place, decided in favour of Tadousac, and so the latter 
—now a very small village and summer resort—had the 
honour of becoming the first regular commercial station in 
Canada. 


*C)ur present Island Wharf. 
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We hear nothing more about Three Rivers until the year 
1603, when Sieur de Champlain, representing the Viceroy 
of La Nouvelle France, accompanied by the same Pont- 
grave, who was in reality the promoter if not the actual 
founder of the city, after having erected a fort at Quebec, 
came to examine the suitability of Three Rivers as a 
military as well as a trading post. This time Pontgrave’s 
views in favour of the locality prevailed, and the result was 
that a small bcxly of officials, employed by the “ Company 
of the Hundred Partners ”—then holding the monopoly of 
the fur trade and all other business in Canada—established 
themselves on the spot known as the Plateau, now the 
centre of the city. 

As early as 1615 r^ular religious services were held 
here, as well as at Quebec and Tadousac, and thus a 
permanent colony at Three Rivers was secured. 

The new station soon became a favoured resort for the 
Indians, and a lively trade ensued. Although for some 
time after the post was established the settlement was not 
always inhabited during the year—for most of the officials 
moved to Quebec during the winter—still the station at 
Three Rivers was considered the most valuable in the 
country. From the year 1617 we have on record an 
uninterrupted history of interesting events connected with 
Three Rivers; but as it does not come within the scope 
of our undertaking to reproduce all these historical details, 
we will merely glean from several writers a few of the most 
important items as connecting links, so as to come soon to 
the point where our present interest is chiefly centred. 

From time immemorial, or more properly speaking from 
times anterior to Jacques Cartier’s voyages, the Aborigines 
who possessed the site of Three Rivers and the country 
around it were the Iroquois, a tribe belonging to the Five 
Nations. In one of the sanguinary wars so prevalent 
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among the Indian race, and shortly before the arrival of 
the first discoverers, the Algonquins, also a powerful but 
less ferocious tribe, became masters of this part of the 
country. The long established rivalry between these 
savage foes, stimulated by this conquest of one of the most 
coveted hunting and fishing grounds, resulted in a series of 
almost uninterrupted hostilities, which continued for genera¬ 
tions with varying successes. At the time of Champlain’s 
first visit to Three Rivers, very few Indians were to be seen. 
The Algonquins, and their allies the Hurons, recently 
terribly beaten by the Iroquois, remained concealed in their 
forest; only the canoes of the victors appeared on the St. 
Lawrence, thus rendering the approach to this great high¬ 
way almost inaccessible. Having been sorely pressed by 
the Algonquins, who from the days of Cartier showed an 
amicable disposition toward the French, and al.so by the 
Montagnais who traded at the posts in a friendly manner, 
Champlain, in 1609, undertook an expedition against their 
mutual foe. Although considered a wise measure at the 
time, this action on the part of Champlain proved really 
disastrous. From this simple decision long continued 
hostilities ensued, a series of serious obstacles to the 
development of French influence in North America was 
created, and the slow and difficult progress made by the 
struggling colony for many years afterwards must mainly 
be attributed to this cause. In thus openly taking part 
with their hereditary foes, the vengeance of the Five 
Nations, which in course of time became such a powerful 
combination, was aroused against the French, and this 
enmity was never appeased. 

Champlain arrived at Three Rivers on the ist July 1609, 
followed by a great many canoes of Algonquins and Hurons, 
and waited the arrival of his Montagnais contingent before 
opening the campaign against the Iroquois, which was 
waged out of the district. 
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In 1618 these same allies, for whom France sacrificed so 
much, reduced the rising colony almost to the verge of ruin. 
Out of a petty quarrel which occurred at Quebec, and in 
which two whites were killed by the Montagnais, a 
conspiracy followed which was entered into by the Indians 
of the different tribes. Their object was nothing less than 
the destruction of the entire colony. Eight hundred warriors 
of these tribes assembled at Three Rivers and planned to 
massacre all the Europeans at the post; if this succeeded a 
determined attack on Quebec was to follow, and the entire 
white population was to be massacred. Fortunately the 
plot was discovered in time by the Rev, Mr. Duplessis, who 
succeeded after enduring many trials and privations, in 
affecting a reconciliation. 

Soon after this event the quarrel with the Iroquois assumed 
a more serious character. But the result this time was that 
the alliance between the Huron.s, Algonquins and the 
Montagnais with the French was consolidated ;—an alliance 
which through sheer necessity more than from real affection, 
was for ever established. 

At this juncture the Algonquins tried hard to induce 
Champlain to resume a more active part in the general 
hostilities, but, being aware of the serious consequence of 
any action with the Indians, their efforts remained without 
effect. 

In 1624, through the untiring exertions and salutary 
influence of the missionaries, peace was at last established 
between the French and the friendly Indians on one side, 
and the Iroquois and their allies on the other. A large 
number of Indians, comprising 60 canoes of Hurons, 13 of 
Algonquins and 25 of Iroquois, came down the St. 
Lawrence in company to the general assembly at Three 
Rivers, where the treaty of peace was to be solemnly 
ratified in presence of Champlain. Larger flotillas of 
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warriors soon followed from other quarters, and never was 
seen in Canada such a large gathering of Indians from the 
various nations and tribes. The fires of the Great Council 
were lighted after preparations of the most imposing 
description, and the assembly opened with the usual cere¬ 
monies. After many conferences and lengthy debates, a 
general peace was proclaimed and finally concluded. But 
treaties in those days, as in our own times, were made 
only to be broken. The fickle and barbarous Iroquois 
soon found an opportunity to recommence hostilities, and 
their enemies were not slow to share the responsibility. 

At this period the Iroquois traded with the Dutch 
colonists on the Hudson, as well as with the English of New 
England. The wars of the 17th century, so often revived 
between France, Holland and England, transplanted to this 
continent the animosities from the other side of the ocean. 
The friendship of the neighbouring colonists being from the 
very beginning of a precarious nature, such a tenacious 
animosity may be easily explained. Thus we always see 
the colonists taking up the quarrels, and on each occasion a 
far more bitter warfare was carried on against each other in 
North America, than between their respective nations in 
Europe. With obstinate hatred all the Indian tribes of 
the Five Nations, until then only secretly supplied with 
fire-arms and ammunition by the Dutch and English, 
hailed with great joy every declaration of war. They 
seconded the plans of the enemies of the French, and 
supported by such powerful allies, hostilities presented from 
that time a most fearful character. This horrible calamity 
weighed upon Canada with almost ruinous effect. It is 
unnecessary for us to dwell upon the details of this sad 
period ; we can easily comprehend the injury thus inflicted 
on French commerce, and what a serious obstacle was 
occasioned to the development of the colony, which had to 
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contend, almost unaided, against overwhelming odds. Until 
the year 1665, the Iroquois and their allies prosecuted their 
incursions so fiercely and successfully, that the country was 
nearly reduced to the brink of ruin. It might really have 
succumbed, had not at length the court of France, after 
repeated demands, come to the rescue of the well nigh 
exhausted colony. 

( To be concluded in our next,) 


EARLY LIGHTING OF MONTREAL 

have been requested by some respectable 
inhabitants to notice that the oil used by the 
lamplighters is poured in such profusion and so 
negligently into the lamps, that the clothes of 
those who pass beneath are very frequently soiled by the 
drops that leak from them. We have been assured that a 
pint of oil has frequently been emptied by the same 
persons from the bottom of the lamp, where it had been 
suffered to accumulate and thus been wasted, to the 
additional expense of the inhabitants. It is desired that 
those whose province it is may take occasion to put a .stop 
to this grievance .—Canadian Coiirant, Sept. 15, 1819. 



“ Right Away.” —I have always supposed this to be the 
purest of Americanisms when used in the sense of “ imme¬ 
diately,” and that any Englishman who heard it for the first 
time would understand it to mean, not a short time, but a 
long distance. But only a few weeks' since, in Yorkshire, I 
heard a girl (I beg her pardon—a young lady) say from 
behind a counter, to a gentleman who was doubtful whether 
to carry home the cake he had just purchased, “ It will be 
delivered directly, sir; the boy is going past your door right 
away .”—Notes and Queries. 
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TORONTO ON THE OLD MAPS. 

BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING. 

Read before a meeting of the York Pioneers, Toronto. 

N more than one occasion there have been dis¬ 
played, by way of ornament, on the walls of a well 
filled room in this city several large cards bearing 
the word Toronto, but not spelled exactly as we 
now spell it; and each of these cards had also on the face of 
it a date, as if, at the particular time specified, that was the 
generally acknowledged form of the word. But this is a 
theory to which I think we ought not to give our sanction. 
These two or three different varieties of the word Toronto 
simply resemble the Kebec or Kebecq for Quebec, the Kada- 
rakui and Cataracoui for Cataraqui, the Outaouais and 
Uttawas for Ottawa, which we meet with in some of the old 
maps and documents. The great preponderance of author¬ 
ity is in favour of the form Toronto as we now have it. In 
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sound, the word has evidently varied little from the time 
when it first fell upon the ear of Europeans, When we meet 
with Taranto or Taronto in an old map or in an old docu¬ 
ment we must remember that a had the broad .sound of aw 
which in Canadian French is so characteristic ; we shall 
then see that we have nothing before us but the name 
Toronto after all. Again, we are to remember that the 
documents as we now read them have been printed from 
manuscript not always easy to decipher. The writer of a 
despatch from Quebec to Paris two hundred years ago may 
have been in the habit of so forming his o's that they were 
sure to be taken for a's by a copyist; and thus syllables in 
local and other names really written with ds may appear in 
our books now, here and there printed with a's. I, only the 
other day, received a letter from a distinguished literary man 
at Ottawa, in which throughout the word Toronto was, from 
habit, written in such a way that its three o’j would certainly 
be taken for three a's by one not acquainted with the actual 
form of the word. And the same thing may have occurred 
here and there in the old maps. The engraver may have 
now and then mistaken an o for an a in his manu.script 
copy. It may have been thus that Lake Toronto, Lake 
Simcoe, is given as Lac Taronto in N. Beilin’s map, 1744, 
compiled by him from manuscript maps in the department 
of the Marine at Paris, to accompany Charlevoix’s Journal. 
Certainly the word is given very plainly Toronto in other 
preceding maps, as, for example, in Herman Moll’s, 1720; 
and in the map accompanying Lahontan’s voyages, 1692. 
Thomas Jefferys’ map of Canada and the North part of 
Louisiana, published in London in 1762, has Lake Simcoe 
marked Lake Taranto, probably a misreading of the manu¬ 
script copy on the part of the engraver ; and so late as 1794, 
in Kitchin’s map, published in London, we have a blunder 
in the word Toronto ; when denoting the site of the fort on 
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Lake Ontario, the germ of the present city, it is Toranto ; a 
piece of evident carelessness, as when you look immediately 
to the north of this site, you see that the engraver has given 
the name correctly enough: Toronto Lake. 

It may be remarked, in respect to the map which 
accompanies Lahontan’s voyages, that the engraver has 
inadvertently erred in the final letter of this word; 
he has marked what is now Lake Simcoe as Lac de 
Toronte, clearly by a mistake, for on the same map 
he gives the word correctly in connection with Matche- 
dash bay, which is Baye de Toronto; and again in 
connection with the site of a settlement of natives close 
by, which is given as Toronto-gue-ronons; whilst in the 
text itself of the voyages, written in 1692, which the 
map is intended to illustrate, the name is given as Toronto, 
ioiidem Uteris over and over again ; and the lake which 
is now known as Lake Simcoe, is spoken of as “un petit 
lac du ineme nom.” 

As an instance of what may have been a mistake 
on the part of a scribe in copying from an old docu¬ 
ment,! may refer to papers addressed by M. de Denonville, 
a Governor of New France, to the Marquis de Seignelay, 
the French Secretary of State, in 1686; wherein Toronto 
twice figures as Taronto. On the other hand, in the docu¬ 
ments from the pen of the Marquis de Vaiidreuil, Governor- 
General in 1755, in Puchot’s Memoir (and map) 1757, and 
in all documents since the surrender of Quebec, the name 
referred to is invariably Toronto, as we spell it now. The 
one document in which I observe the name in question, 
given as on Jefferys’ map Taranto, is the deposition in 1747 
of a man called Coffin, who could not write, but signed with 
a cross, while the person who took the deposition was him¬ 
self so deficient of common knowledge as to write Morang 
for Morin, La Briske Isle for La Presquile, Batoes for Bateaux, 
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the Loo’s for Le Loups, etc. So we cannot accept him for 
an authority when he chooses to write Toranto for Toronto. 
(This paper may be seen in “ Documents relating to the 
early history of the State of New York,” vi. 825.) 

It may have been the case that the widely known 
Italian local name Taranto—(who has not heard of 
the Gulf of Taranto.’)—has had an influence with some 
when penning down, or intending to pen down, the 
Indian vocable, 1 oronto. An association of this sort 
in the mind of a writer sometimes, we know, affects 
his orthography. Somewhat in this way the Swi.ss- 
German local name Sitten has curiously become fi.xed in 
French as Sion. But the notion of the name Toronto 
originating in Taranto, or in the Italian proper name of some 
individual, can readily be refuted. 


THE CABUL .MINT. 

WILL now describe the process through which 
the English rupees at present pass to bring them 
out from the Cabul Mint in the shape of Cabulee 
rupees. In one of the rude sheds which I have 
described as running around the court-yard, are two rows of 
small, round clay hearths, elevated an inch or two above the 
floor, and depressed, like a plate, in the middle. A pile of 
rupees—generally three hundred—having been counted and 
weighed, is placed upon one of these hearths in a carefully 
prepared bed of bone ashes, and covered over with charcoal 
and wood. The charcoal is then lighted, and when well 
aglow four pounds of lead for every three hundred rupees 
is added to the furnace. The lead, in combination with the 
bone ashes, separates, as is well known, the alloy. This first 
process converts the rupees into a dull unsightly mass of 
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silver, free, or nearly so, from alloy. The pure silver thus 
extracted is then carried to another shed, carefully weighed, 
and an amount of English rupees equal to its weight added 
to it. Rupees and silver are then melted together in a clay 
crucible, and the melted mixture is ladled by hand into 
moulds which give it the shape of flattened bars about twelve 
inches long. These bars are then taken to a third shed, to 
be annealed by hammering, and given the form of slender, 
round rods. Tht next process is that of drawing these rods 
through a plate of iron, perforated with round holes, to give 
them a uniform circumference. This is done by means of a 
rude hand-wheel, after which the rods are cut by hammer 
and chisel into the lengths requisite to form the future rupee, 
each of which lengths is carefully weighed in a pair of scales. 
Any that are too heavy are handed to a workman whose 
business it is to slice off a fragment with the chisel; any that, 
on the contrary, are too light are handed to another workman, 
who notches the little cylinder by a blow on his chisel, and in¬ 
serts the required fragment into the notch. The cylinders are 
next carried to a fifth shed, and after gently heating, are 
hammered into small, round disks, which have a yellowish 
white colour. To remove this colour and give them brightness 
they are next plunged into a cauldron of boiling water, in 
which they are boiled for some time along with apricot fruit 
and salt. This process imparts brightness to the dull disks 
of silver, and.they are then ready for the last process they 
have to go through, that of stamping. This is perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the operation. Two operators sit 
facing one another, half naked, on the ground, with a little 
iron anvil between them. Into the face of the anvil is 
inserted a steel stamp, destined to give the impression which 
the under side of the rupee will bear. One operator places 
the little silver disks with great quickness and accuracy upon 
the stamp, and the other, who is armed with a heavy 
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hammer in his right hand, and a steel stamp bearing the 
inscription destined for the upper side of the rupee in his left, 
with one heavy, well-delivered blow impresses the device on 
the soft lump of silver. Lastly, each rupee thus stamped is 
again weighed, and deficiencies in weight made up by the 
same rude process as noted at another stage of the work, 
the amended rupee passing once more under the hand of 
the stampers. Such is the simple process by which money 
is now being coined at Cabul. It certainly makes one stare 
by its very simplicity, and the absence of all secrecy, fuss or 
show; and yet it is perfectly effective, and the money turned 
out, though rough and unfinished, is excellent in quality, if 
inartistic in shape and appearance. It needs hardly to 
be said that the rupees coined as I have described contain 
only half the quantity of alloy which the English rupee does. 
I shall orily add that the establishment, as now constituted, 
can turn out 25,000 rupees per day, and is capable of any 
extension .—Cabul Correspondence to London Times. 



DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA NEAR 
BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

|N addition has recently been made to the historical 
attractions of the Isle of Wight by the discovery 
of a Roman Villa at Morton Farm, near Brading. 
The remains disclosed have already excited 
considerable interest among archaeologists, and it has been 
suggested by some of the Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London that further excavations be under¬ 
taken in order to ascertain the full extent of the building 
or buildings, a portion only of which has been yet discovered. 
The first discovery of the villa is due to Captain Thorpe, of 
Yarbridge, near Brading, whose acquaintance with the 
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neighbourhood led him to investigations which have proved 
to be of considerable interest in their connexion with the 
early history and occupation of the island. Some accounts 
of these preliminary explorations have been published. The 
external walls, as at present cleared, measure about SSft. by 
37ft., and enclose about six or seven chambers, with passages, 
&c., connected, there is reason to believe, with many others. 
In addition to tesselated floors, remains of hypocausts, flues, 
fresco paintings, roofing tiles, coins, pottery, and other 
interesting relics, there are the remains of a mosaic pavement, 
with a design upon it of unusual character, and one which 
is worthy of careful study and attention. The design, though 
grotesque, is doubtless symbolical, and may be connected 
either with the mythology of the ancients or the early 
introduction of Christianity. Its interpretation is not here 
attempted. Other decorated floors are known to exist in 
the vicinity, and these, when properly examined, may 
assist in the explanation. The remains evidently cover a 
large area of ground, much of which is under cultivation, but 
every facility for investigation has been accorded by Lady 
Oglander, the owner of the land, and Mr. Cooper the present 
occupier. Excavations have been accordingly renewed, and 
are at present under the direction of Mr. John E. Price, 
F.S.A., and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S. Work was com¬ 
menced last week, and already a new chamber has been 
opened up, enclosing an interesting mosaic, the central 
design of which is a representation of Orpheus playing on the 
lyre, and surrounded by animals, as usual. The border is an 
unusually good example of what is known as the guilloche 
pattern. Pottery, glass, and coins have been also found ; 
among the latter several third brass of the reign of Victor- 
inus, A.D. 268. These investigations are important in their 
relation to the occupation of the island by the Romans. It 
has been said that the dark hair and brilliant eyes of the 
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veritable natives are due to the Italian colonists. Its annex¬ 
ation to the Imperial power, due to Vespasian, in the first 
century, and its association in the third century with the 
fortunes of Carausius and Allectus, are indications of a pro¬ 
longed connexion with the Empire, yet the historians of old 
are silent as to the finding of Roman remains. Some 
indeed speak of them as unknown. Of late years, however, 
the contrary has been amply proved, and it is important 
that all such discoveries as the present should be carefully 
studied and described. Inscriptions and other data ii'ay 
yet be found which may shed considerable light on what is 
already known of the history of the Isle of Wight during the 
Roman occupation of Britain. 


THE OLD GOVERNMENT HOUSE, (CHATEAU 
DE RAMEZAY.) 

HE opening up of Le Royer Street, a thorough¬ 
fare in the heart of the city connecting Claude 
Street, recently widened, with Jacques Cartier 
Square, has necessitated the expropriation of one 
of the most historical spots in the city of Montreal—the 
grounds of the Old Government House, Notre Dame Street; 
now occupied as the College of the Montreal Branch of the 
Medical Faculty of Laval University Already the southern 
half of the garden, with its cool and shady trees, have been 
removed, and the work of grading the road and erecting 
business houses to suit the present age has far advanced. 

The “Old Government House,” as it is familiarly called, 
was built by Claude de Ramezay, who was for some time 
Governor of Montreal during the French regime. It 
remained in his family till 1745, when it passed into the 
hands of “ La Compagnie des Indes,” with whom it remained 
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for a few years. It ultimately became the property of the 
Government of Canada, about the year 1750. 

It is most memorable from the fact of the conference held 
within its walls relative to the articles of capitulation and 
cession of Canada in 1760. Benjamin Franklin, Chase and 
Carroll, the United States Commissioners, also met there 
during the American War of Independence. It is very sub¬ 
stantially built of Montreal rough stone, is a rambling low 
building, three storeys in height, including attics, with high 
chimneys and curious revolving iron chimney tops, and is 
not remarkable for any architectural beauty.— Aug"., 1880. 


A POSSIBLE RELIC OF DE SOTO. 

FEW years ago, about two miles east of Talla¬ 
hassee, was found a ponderous spur of unique 
and curious workmanship, the like of which has 
not been seen in modern times. The burr was 
an inch and a half in diameter, and the bar proportion¬ 
ately heavy. On either side of the rowell dangled small 
pendant bells that gave forth a tinkling sound in response to 
each step of the wearer—doubtless some steel clad and bon¬ 
neted warrior of the long ago. Not many days since, while 
parties were ploughing near the identical spot, a solid and 
shapeless mass was turned up, which, upon closer examina¬ 
tion, proved to be an iron stirrup of ancient pattern, as heavy 
and as massive in proportion as the spur spoken of first, and 
firmly imbedded in a thick coating of clay and rust. When 
this was removed the stirrup was found to be in a remark¬ 
ably good state of preservation. The sides represent two 
Ethiopian figures standing upon the footrest, leaning forward 
facing each other, while they support with outstretched arms 
what forms the top of the stirrup, or that part which is 
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connected with the leather. So unlike are both these relics 
to anything known to the generations of this day and time, 
and both being found so near the same place, it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe them to the same era and individual. 
Nor is the supposition at all Improbable that one of the 
knightly followers of De Soto, lured on through this then 
unknown region and wilderness, like that dauntless son of 
Spain, by a thirst for the yellow heaps of gleaming gold that 
loomed up ahead of them in vain visions and heated fancies, 
here fell a victim to the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 
wronged and revengeful red man ; and, no doubt, some one 
of the “Tallahassee tribe,” of which “TigerTail” claimed to 
be a descendant, boasted, as he displayed at his belt a yet 
bloody scalp, that he had “killed a paleface .”—Tallahassee 
(Fla.) Floridian. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MUSEUM. 


M HE main portion of the Geological Museum 
building at Ottawa is now completed and ready 
for occupation. The building presents a very 
neat appearance. In the basement floor is the 
boiler room, laboratory and an apartment in which the 
heavy specimens will be kept. On the first floor are the 
chemist’s room, library, drawing room, &c. The second and 
third floors are taken up with two large museum rooms, one 
hundred and thirteen by thirty-six. The front part of the 
building, when completed, will be occupied entirely by the 
officers of the staff. 

At present appearances it is not likely that the museum 
will be removed from Montreal before the spring of 1881, 
as Mr. Selwyn is said to have stated that it would take three 
months to pack the specimens. 
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THE LONDON GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 

HILE the Corporation of London has a unique 
collection of antiquities in its free museum at 
Guildhall, which we noticed in our last number 
it also possesses a further variety of interesting 
curiosities of the past in and about its beautiful Library. 

The two hand fire-engines cannot fail to excite surprise 
in these days of steam power. One was that used at 
Guildhall, and bears the date 1687, while the other 
belonged to the parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, in 
Fenchurch Street, which has now disappeared. 

Mr. W. H. Spiller was the donor of several rush-holders 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of medijeval 
hand-tongs. 

“The first Lottdon Directory, 1677,”* looks small and con¬ 
temptible contrasted with its present bulky successor, but 
no doubt at that time it was very useful for its purpose. 

In company with it are several old-fashioned books, 
giving accounts severally of a “ Pageant upon the Thames 
in honour of the marriage ot Frederic, Count Palatine, to 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I.” and “Reception 
and Entertainment of Charles I. by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, upon his return from Scotland, 
1641”; “ Shakespeare’s the Fourth, 1639”; “Poems 
of Mr, John Milton (with portrait), 1645”; “Appeal to 
CcEsar, with portrait of Charles II., 1660”; this latter is by 
Thomas Violet, of London, goldsmith, who therein con¬ 
tends that “gold and silver is proved to be the King’s 
Majesty’s Royal commodity”; also a playbill of Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1772, with the name of “Mr. Garrick” 
thereon. 



*It may be of interest to record that a copy of this early London 
Directory is in this city. 
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Two specimens near these deserve special notice, the first 
being, “A miniature portrait, painted on ivory, of Princess 
Charlotte Elizabeth, when about two years old, 1798,” 
presented by Sir E. Denny, Bart, and “Abraham offering 
up his son Isaac ” (worked in wool), the gift of Mrs. 
Charlotte Saunders. 

An engraved portrait of the forbidding countenance of 
John Wilkes, some time Lord Mayor of London, has the 
following particulars recorded on it: “ Published Nov. 9, 
1774, at Mrs. Sledge’s, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
R. E. Pine, Pinxt, W. Dickinson, Fecit.” 

Medals are well represented at Guildhall, and for many of 
them the Corporation has to thank the Belgian Government 
and the Prefect of the Seine, whose gifts commemorate 
such notable events as the building of remarkable churches, 
opening of exhibitions, &c. But even if these had not 
been presented, there would still have been such a number 
of home medals of which any institution might be proud, 
and one cannot, therefore, wonder that so many of the 
visitors take more than ordinary interest in the case which 
contains medals commemorative of celebrated events in 
this country, as they are, as it were, links binding the 
present with the past. The arrangement and classification 
of them is almost as good as a condensed retrospect of 
those occurrences in national and civic life which stand out 
boldly as beacons in English literature. 

Coming down to our own time, there are commemorative 
medals of 

“The Thanksgiving at St. Paul’-s, 1872.” 

“ Proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empre.ss of India. ” 

“ For Indians in Canada,” and 

“Opening of Holborn Viaduct and Blackfriars Bridge.” 

The Portraits of King James III. and Queen Mary II., 
by Van der Vaart, are on view here as well as in the 
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Museum; there is also one of Queen Elizabeth, which is 
the property of the Weavers’ Company. 

The following handsome paintings also adorn the entrance 
to the Library, “New London Bridge during ('onstruction,” 
(two) by G. Scharf; “ Banquet at Guildhall, Lord Mayor’s 
Day, 1828,” by G. Scharf, presented by his son; and two 
striking works by David Roberts, R.A., “ Street in Ant¬ 
werp,” and “ Interior of the Church of SL Stephen, Vienna.” 

The Clockmakers’ Company has helped in a liberal 
manner to add to the interest of the exhibition by lending 
a choice collection of specimens of watches and watch 
movements, which no doubt have been carefully scanned 
by many of the Clerkenwell manufacturers with pleasurable 
surprise. The neatly-framed portraits of past worthies of 
the afore.said Company hang against the walls of the 
adjoining reces.s. 

One effect of a visit to such a museum as that at Guildhall 
is to impress one with the idea that, while in these modern 
times we have wonderful inventions in all directions, we 
must yet look back with admiration to the skill and 
patience of our forefathers, who, “according to their lights,” 
have left us much which we might with advantage imitate 
and study, showing how they did their best to suit the 
means to the desired ends. 

This paper ought not to conclude without a reference to 
the capital model of the Holborn Viaduct Bridge over 
Farringdon Street, the work of Mr. T. Dibdin Dighton^ 
which daily excites much admiration. VISITOR. 

-- 

A Relic of Acadia.— In cutting through a marsh 
ground some two hundred yards below Mr. F. H. Eaton’s 
house, Truro, and bordering on ex-Mayor Longworth’s 
upland, an old French bridge has been discovered. The 
timbers are comparatively solid, though 130 years have 
elapsed since its building.— Sept. 30/^, 1880. 
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CHAMPLAIN’S FIRST CHOICE. 

BY tlENJAMIN SULTE. 



jT is stated at page 44 of the last number of the 
Antiquarian, that in 1603 Champlain, having 
erected a fort at Quebec, sent some officials 
of the Company of the Hundred Partners to 
establish themselves on the spot known as the Plateau, 
now the centre of the city of Three Rivers. 

In reply I may say that Champlain never manifested his 
choice for any site before he spoke of the one at Three 
Rivers in 1603 (see my Melanges, pp. 48-52); that he built 
a fort at Quebec only in 1608 ; that the Hundred Partners 
never existed before 1627, and that the name of the 
“ Plateau ” is entirely new to me —Platon being the only 
one known. 

There can be no doubt that Champlain speaks of Three 
Rivers as the proper and first site he saw fit for an estab¬ 
lishment—although at that time, 1603, he had visited 
Tadoussac (not Tadousac), Quebec and Montreal. 

No settlement was made in the whole country during the 
next five years, but trade with the Indians was carried on 
at Sault Sl Louis (Montreal), Three Rivers and Tadoussac 
during the summer months. 

When the De Monts Company was formed in 1608, with 
a privilege for one year only, Champlain was induced to land 
at Quebec instead of Three Rivers. The settlement after¬ 
wards became permanent, and so Quebec has the priority 
on the list of foundations; but the fur trade never could be 
brought there—it remained at Three Rivers, a locality 
which had long been considered by the Indians as their 
head-quarters on the St. Lawrence. 
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THE IRON RAILINGS AT HOWARD PARK, 
TORONTO. 

From the Brighton (Eng.) Herald. 

OST of our Sussex readers who are interested in 
the history of their county will be familiar with 
the fact that the cast iron railings which up to 
the year 1873 surrounded St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, were of Sussex manufacture. The history of 
these railings, however, subsequently to their removal for 
the purpose of throwing open the space in front of the 
cathedral, and their present situation, is, we think, little 
known, while not unworthy of notice. 

In 1874, the railing was purchased from an iron merchant 
in London, and shipped on the steamship “Delta” for 
Toronto. The “Delta,” however, went ashore before 
reaching its destination, a portion only of the railing 
being recovered, and, in a mutilated condition, forwarded 
to Montreal, whence it was afterwards brought to Toronto 
by Mr. J. G. Howard, an architect and civil engineer of the 
latter city. ’ Mr. Howard, who has accumulated considerable 
property during the course of extensive employment in his 
profession, has conveyed to the citizens of Toronto, for a 
public park, 165 acres of land in the immediate vicinity of 
that city. Of this property 120 acres are already used for 
the purpose named, the remainder being intended to come 
into use after the donor’s death. Of the latter portion one- 
eighth of an acre has been consecrated, and enclosed by 
the old railings, which were fixed in their present position 
in November 1875. Within this area is erected a hand¬ 
some monument, and to one of the gate-posts of the 
railing is attached a brass plate inscribed with the names of 
Mr. Howard and his wife, the date.s of their birth, and of 
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the death of the latter, who was buried there in 1877. 
On a plate fixed round the other gate-po.st is the following 
inscription:— 

“ St. Paul’s Cathedral for i6o years I did enclose, 

Oh ! stranger, look with reverence. 

Man ! man ! unstable man 1 — 

It was thou who caused the severance.” 


The Builder for October, to which we are indebted 
for these facts, contains an illustration of the monument 
and surrounding railing. 

Thus this old relic of Su.ssex industry, after having so 
long enclosed the noble structure, which is itself the mo.st 
fitting memorial of its great architect, has found a not 
inappropriate destination in guarding in a similar manner 
the last resting-place of a worthy member of the profession 
which Sir Christopher Wren adorned, and adds another 
association with the history and glory of the “old country ” 
to the many which, amidst its young national life, Canada 
po.ssesses and cheri.shes. 


BRITISH CANADA TO M. LOUIS H. FRFXHETTE. 



GIFTED son of our dear land and thine. 

We joy with thee on this thy joyous day. 

And in thy laurel crown would fain entwine 
A modest wreath of our own simple bay. 

Shamrock and thistle, and sweet roses gay. 

Both red and white, with parted lips that smile 
Like some bright maiden of their native isle— 

These, with the later maple, take, we pray. 

To mingle with thy laurelled lily, long 
Pride of the brave and theme of poet’s song. 

They err who deem us aliens. Are not we 
Bretons and Normans, too ? North, south and west 
Gave us, like you, of blood and speech their best. 

Here, re united, one great race to be. 

John Reade. 


October, 1880. 
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ST. ANDREW'S DINNER IN 1814. 

HE following is the li.st of Toasts at the Festival 
Dinner of St. Andrew’s, which took place at 
Halifax, in 1814. The reference to President 
Madison in No. 26, will be explained by the 
fact that Halifax was then enjoying great advantages from 
the war of “ 1812.” Is there a man living who could now 
sit out fifty-two toasts at a dinner.^ The music at the end 
of each toast is now of the old school. 

1. The pious memory of St. Andrew.—[Music.] “The 

Garb of Old Gaul,” and “ Tullochgorum.” 

2. Our good and venerable King—Let us always revere 
his character and exemplary virtues, and patiently submit- 
ti:ig to the will of Providence, to his last days, pray for the 
re toration of his health. 

3. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of the United 
Kingdom—May he follow the example of his Royal P'ather, 
and maintain with equal firmness and impartiality the 
privileges of the Crown and the rights of the People.— 
“ I rince Regent’s March, No. 29.” 

4. The Queen and a’ her Royal Bairns.—“ God save the 
Queen.” 

5. The Duke of York and the Army.—“The Duke of 
York’s March,” and “ Grenadiers.” 

6. The Duke of Clarence and the Royal Navy.—“ Rule 
Britannia.” 

7. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent.—“Sprig of 
Shillelah.” 

8. Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
—“All the World loves me.” 

9. His Majesty’s Ministers—May they prosecute the 
war in America with the .same firmness and success that they 
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did in Europe, and make a peace honourable to the nation 
and beneficial to the Colonies.—“Song in Ninna.” 

10. Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington—Long may 
he live to enjoy his well earned laurels and the deserved 
admiration of all the world.—“ See the conquering Hero 
comes.” 

11. Alexander, the Emperor of all the Russias—May 
the favorable impression made on him by John Bull cement 
a lasting friendship between the Bull and the Bear.— 
“ Russian March.” 

12. The Emperor of Austria.—“ German Waltz.” 

13. The King of Prussia.—March in the “Battle of 
Prague.” 

14. Louis the XVIIIth—May he recollect with gratitude 
the nation which afforded him protection during the unpar¬ 
alleled trouble of his country, and was the chief cause of 
restoring him to the throne of France.—“ The White 
Cockade.” 

15. The congress at Vienna—May the united wisdom of 
this Assembly lay a solid foundation for a future peace and 
security of all Europe, leaving Great Britain alone to humble 
the pride and insolence of America. 

16. Our good and brave Governor, Sir John Cope 
Sherbrooke, and the land we live in—May he long continue 
to govern this Province, and when called from it, have an 
early opportunity of teaching the Americans the same lesson 
he taught the French at Talavera.—“ God save the King” 
and “British Grenadiers.” 

17. May Britain maintain the empire of the seas on the 
fair principle of self-defence, remembering our motto, “ Nemo 
me impune lace.ssit.”—“Up an’ war’ them a’, Willie.” 

18. Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, and the Navy 
under his command—May they soon find an opportunity to 
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convince America that Britannia still rules mistress of the 
ocean.—“ Hearts of Oak.” 

19. Admiral Griffiths — Who has on all occasions 
manifested a ready attention to the interests of this 
Province and the protection of its commerce.—“Admiral 
Benton.” 

20. The Governor General—May we always respect 
those in authority over us.—“ Canadian Boat Song.” 

21.. Lady Sherbrooke, and all the fair daughters of 
Acadia.—“ Lady Sherbrooke,” and “ All the world loves 
me.” 

22. The British Commissioners at Ghent—May they 
never be instructed to make peace with America till she 
gives up the right of search, is excluded from the British 
Fisheries, consents to a revision of the boundary line, and 
includes our Indian Allies in the general pacification. 

23. The Sons of St. George and Old England—“ Roast 
Beef of Old England.” 

24. Major General Darrock and the Garrison of Halifax. 
—“ Highland March.” 

25. The Sons of SL Patrick and Ireland.—“St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 

26. May James Madison and all his faction be soon com¬ 
pelled to resign the reins of Government in America and 
seek a peace establishment, with their friend Bonaparte at 
Elba—“ The Rogues’ March ” and “ Go to the Devil and 
shake yourself.” 

27. The Sons of St. David and Wales.—“Ap-shenkin.” 

28. The Memory of the Right Hon. William Pitt—May 
his principles always animate the councils of the United 
Kingdom.—“Dirge.” 

29. General Count Platoff and his brave Cossacks.— 
“The Cossack.” 
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30 The two Houses of Parliament—May they maintain 
their privileges sacred and inviolable to the latest posterity 
for the protection of the people.—“ Andante 20.” 

31. The Gallant Veteran Blucher.—‘‘A March, No. 
62.” 

32. The glorious memory of the departed Hero Lord 
Nelson.—“The Dirge.” 

33. The brave Capt. Barclay—Who so gallantly main¬ 
tained the reputation of the British Navy in the unequal 
contest with the Americans on Lake Erie. 

34. The memory of our brave countryman Sir John 
Moore.—“ Dirge.” 

35. All the brave Officers who fought in Spain—May 
they meet with that reward which they so justly merit for 
their distinguished services. 

36. The memory of General Moreau—who so nobly 
volunteered his services against the Tyrant of France, 
and gloriously fell fighting for the deliverance of Europe. 

37. Sir James Lucas Yeo—may his perseverance and 
gallant conduct be soon rewarded with an opportunity of 
trying the bravery of the American squadron on Lake 
Ontario. 

38. The memory of our gallant countryman Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie.—“The Death of Abercrombie.” 

39. The Legislature of Nova Scotia—May the liberality 
of its measures promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
Provinces.—“ Braes of Auchintyre.” 

40. The memory of Prince Kutusoff and all the heroes 
who have fallen in the defence of the liberties of Europe.— 
“ Russian Waltz.” 

41. The Bishop of Nova Scotia and Clergy of all 
denominations—May they unite in their best endeavours to 
promote the cause of religion, and extend its happy 
influence over all nations. 
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42. The Army in Canada—May the bravery and 
courage they have already evinced in defence of the Canadas 
terminate the war with America to the honour of his 
Majesty’s arm.s, and the protection of the Colonies. 

43. Horn, Corn, Fish and Yarn.—“Reel of Tulloch.” 

44. Our brave countryman Sir Thomas Graham, who 
fought under the immortal Duke of Wellington.—“ Bruce’s 
Address.” 

45. Our countryman and benefactor, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Selkirk, and all our absent members—May health 
and happiness attend them wherever they are. 

46. The land o’ cakes—“ Because he was a bonny lad.” 

47. The memory of the brave General Ross.—“Dirge.” 

48. Robert Gibbs’ contract.—“Johnny’s Grey Breeks.” 

49. May we always be sensible of our blessings as a 
people, and ready to defend them. 

50. The Beggar’s Benison.—“The Rogues’ March.” 

51. May Great Britain never resign the right of search 
while she has a sailor or a soldier to defend it— "Allegro 
Nobo." 

52. A’ the bonnie las.ses that play among the Heather. 
—“ A’ the bonnie lasses that hie in a barrack.” 


OBIT. 

HE death of Jules Jacquemart, which took place 
on September 29th, will cause universal regret. 
As an etcher he was well known in the United 
States, having, with his delicate needle, pre" 
sented many excellent copies of the best pictures in the 
gallery of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The high 
encomiums which Mr. Loubat received for his literary and 
historic part in his “ Medallic History of the United 
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States” were shared by Jacquemart, who had so carefully 
copied the many medals with which this remarkable work 
is illustrated. Jacquemart’s powers as an artist were 
wonderfully varied. Too close application to his work 
developed a pulmonary complaint, to which disease he 
succumbed in his 43rd year. 


THE CITY OF THREE RIVERS. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

( Concluded. J 

N 1661 Monsieur Boucher, formerly Governor of 
Three Rivers, was sent to France by M. 
d’Avaugour to solicit some assistance from the 
Imperial Government. After spending the 
winter of 1661-2 there, he succeeded in bringing to Canada 
200 .settlers, in addition to a number of troop.s. 

The arrival of a small but efficient military force; the 
abolishment of the “ Company of the Hundred Partners,” 
which had never fulfilled half of its obligations ; the estab¬ 
lishment of a kind of Government,—far from being perfect 
we grant—had for effect to partly alleviate the just claims 
of the colonists, and to raise the courage of the people. 
Under the influence and energy of De Tracy’s administration 
a new era of prosperity dawned on the colony. By M. de 
Frontenac’s exemplary chatisement of the Iroquois, a peace 
of eighteen years’ duration was brought about, during which 
time immense progress is noted. The colony recovered 
slowly but effectively from her losses. Attracted by such 
favourable circumstances a very large immigration soon 
followed, which not only infused new life into the settlement, 
but brought with it an element of agriculture and industry 
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never before seen in this country. For hitherto the prospects 
for the settler were more than questionable, their very 
existence re.sted entirely upon uninterrupted vigilance, on 
hardships unknown to any other colonists; they were liter¬ 
ally bound to handle day and night the musket and the axe 
at one and the same time. Under such circumstances it 
was absolutely impossible to expect a regular development 
of the country. But it is to the glory of these hardy settlers 
to have held their own against such tremendous odds ; it was 
only owing to their indomitable courage and their strenuous 
efforts that the colony was sustained and the foundation of 
a new race was laid on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

It is generally admitted that in the year 1663 the entire 
French population of Canada numbered only 2500 souls. 
A hundred years later, when the colony passed under British 
rule, the population numbered 76,000. Of this number 
about eight-ninths comprised the early settlers and their 
descendants, as the total immigration from France, from the 
very beginning of the discovery of Canada up to that period, 
amounted to only 8000 souls. When we consider this 
immense development, we are at'a loss to account for the 
criminal neglect with which, at regular intervals, the court 
of France treated her Canadian po.<sessions. The circum¬ 
stances and policy which favoured and built up the English 
colonies—liberal institutions and immigration on an extensive 
scale—were completely denied Canada, The incessant 
application of the absolute authority of the king ; the jealousy 
]5revailing among the members of the sovereign council; the 
cupidity and prodigality of some of the Intendants— 
accomplished the rest. 

After the constant reverses of fortune with which the 
early history of Canada is so profusely strewn, what im¬ 
portant progress can be expected from an isolated settle¬ 
ment ? 
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Three Rivers had been established chiefly with the view 
of concentrating and fostering the widely extended fur trade. 
It was also intended to serve as a barrier again.st incursions 
of the Indian.s, and as an outpost, or advanced guard, to 
ensure the safety of Quebec where, for the time being, the 
entire fortune of the colony was centred. Under cover of 
her batteries the head factory of the company found ample 
security, and this protection also served to encourage the 
settler who cultivated the soil in the vicinity of the post. 
For many years the early immigrants preferred to settle near 
Quebec, and it was not until a later period that a larger 
agricultural element established itself higher up on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. In 1638-9 we find the first Seigneuries 
granted in this district. In 1634 (from which date the 
parish register of Three Rivers commenced) a notable in¬ 
crease to the population of the po.st arrived in the shape of 
a number of immigrants, who took up their permanent 
residence here. These new-comers, who for the most part 
were from the Provinces of Normandy and Aunis, nearly 
all settled on conce.ssions in the immediate vicinity, and so 
we see Three Rivers at that early date e.stablished as the 
chef lien of the surrounding country. 

This progress continued for many decades. 

But as the soil in and around the town is to a great 
extent of a light sandy nature. Three Rivers became in her 
turn the nursery for emigrants, and for generations she 
poured a continual stream of her rapidly increasing pop¬ 
ulation into the new parishes on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence and on the Richelieu river. It is 
chiefly ov/ing to this circumstance that must be attributed 
the strange fact that, in spite of her destiny, even down to 
the present day the number of her population always 
remained limited. 

When in 1645 the Company of the Hundred Partners 
found it advantageous to concede the right of trading under 
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certain restrictions, to the citizens of Quebec, Three Rivers 
and Montreal, the people of Three Rivers entered with 
increa.sed energy into the fur trade. From these early 
times down to our days the numerous voyagetirs, hunters 
and explorers who have traversed this continent from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, can nearly all trace their origin to the early settlers 
of Three Rivers. And not only did these adventurous 
men penetrate the wilds of the unbroken forest, acting 
as guides to the pioneers and as settlers to the Great 
West and the valley of the Mississippi, but we also 
find them ready to share the dangers of war and rally to 
protect the new home of their fathers. We might instance 
the case of Francois Hertel who, with his three sons and 
about fifty followers aided by a few Indians, boldly at¬ 
tacked in 1690, the large English settlement of New 
Hampshire, and for months maintained his supremacy in 
the field. 

But in course of time, this adventurous disposition 
cherished by the people proved very injurious to the welfare 
of Three Rivers and the colony at large. It had the 
effect of dispersing the scanty population all over the 
continent, and withdrawing them from the more desirable 
duty of settling in their own colony. It also rendered it 
impossible to keep, cdose at hand, a sufficient number of 
defenders to resist any sudden attack on the colony, or 
to be prepared for any emergency. 

While this spirit of adventure continued to be the leading 
feature in the character of our young men, Quebec and 
Montreal became developed to a greater extent than their 
sister city of Three Rivers, and soon became larger centres. 
Although Three Rivers always maintained her supremacy 
in the fur trade, her prepress was very slow indeed until, 
towards the beginning of the last century, a new impulse 
was given to her advancement. 
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NUMISMATA CANADIANA. 

E are under obligation to the Rev. Dr. Scadding, 
of Toronto, for the following very intere.sting 
details with reference to several of our Canadian 
pieces. 

THE POWELL GOLDEN-WEDDING MEDAL.* 

The medal is of bronze, one inch and a half in diameter. 
On the obverse is a fine classically conceived device; two 
right hands, male and female, grasp each other before a 
severely plain cubical altar. The female hand, which is on 
the left side, is indicated by a ruffle or frill extended 
forward from the wrist; the male, by the cuff of a dress 
coat of the George III. era. The two clasping hands 
conjointly uphold a burning torch in a vertical^ position. 
The legend or epigraph in Roman capitals, round the device, 
towards the rim of the medal, is “ William Dummer Powell 
and Anne Murray ”; while in the exergue below, also in 
Roman capitals, its continuation appears—“ Intermarried, 
3rd October, 1775.” 

On the reverse is the following inscription arranged in 
parallel lines, in Roman capitals, across the medal—“To 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary. Upper Canada, 3rd 
October, 1825.” This is encircled by a chain of lovers’ 
knots running round the medal towards its edge. 

The whole is exceedingly well designed and executed. 
I should say it must be London work. But I do not detect 
any manufacturer’s initials or mark. 

Chief Justice Powell, whose “golden wedding” is thus 
commemorated, died at Toronto in 1834, aet. 79. 

*This medal was described in Mr. Sandham’s “Coins of Canada/* p. 68, 
from a rubbing obtained from New York. —Eds. 
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THE LESSLIE TOKEN.* 

This token, of the value of twopence, is of bronze, or 
rather copper. It bears on the obverse a figure of Justice 
with scales and sword, and the legend “ Lesslie and Sons, 
Toronto and Dundass, 1822,” (where they simultaneously 
carried on business as Druggists and Booksellers) ; on the 
reverse, a plough, above it “ Token,” below it “ 2d Currency,” 
encircled by “Prosperity to Canada” and “La Prudence 
et la Candeur.” 

The date has perplexed some persons, as what is now 
Toronto was named York in 1822. The intention simply . 
was to indicate the year of the founding of the firm in the 
two towns, Mr. Lessli? happened to be in Great Britain 
in 1834, when he ordered the token; and the name of 
York being changed in that year to Toronto, he caused the 
latter designation to be put upon it 

There is a halfpenny token of the same firm, bearing 
the legend “YORK (!), Kingston and Dundas.” No date. 

THE SLOOP HALFPENNY TOKEN.f 

The one-masted vessel on the Sloop Halfpenny was Mr. 

Oates’ Duke of Richmond packet, taken as a symbol of the 
traffic and commerce on Lake Ontario. In the newspapers 
of the period there was at the head of the Richmond's 
advertisement a rude woodcut of the vessel, and this was 
copied as a device upon the copper piece. The specimen 
before me has as a legend round the sloop, “ Half-penny 

•We add from Sandham’s “Coins of Canada,” p. 23, the following note : 

“ There are several varieties of this halfpenny token, the difference being in 
the shape of the plough, and some having two bars across the handles. No 
corresponding penny has yet been met with.” We have examined four 
specimens, which give two varieties in the obverses, whilst the four reverses 
are all different.— Eds. 

tThe specimen here described appears to be No. 25 of Sandham, pp. 23- t 

24.—Eds. 
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Token, Upper Canada.” On the reverse are articles of 
hardware—an anvil, sledge-hammer and pincers, a vice, a 
scythe, and a spade and shovel (crossed), with the legend 
“ Commercial Change” and the date “1833.” 

This token was issued, I believe, by the Messrs. Watkin 
& Harris, hardware merchants at Toronto at the time of the 
assumption of that name by York, and previously. 

N.B.—I wish to put a query in respect of a token, by no 
means rare, showing on the one side the profile to the 
right of a rather shrewd-looking, calculating old gentlemen, 
and on the other, across the field, “Ships, Colonies and 
Commerce.” Who is this old gentleman ? 

Two sizes of this token are to be met with ; one of the 
value of a halfpenny, the other of less value. On the lesser 
is the inscription “ Commercial Change.” In neither 
instance is there any date. I take for granted it is a 
Canadian token. 

[We have heard this bust claimed as being the effigy of 
Canning, Huskisson and Peel. It would be of interest if 
any of our readers should be able to reply to the query 
from reliable data.— Eds.] 


THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE. 

HE following appeared recently in the Montreal 
Herald, and we depart from our ordinary 
path to endorse the protest of the writer 
against the proposed encroachment. 

“ Application has been made to the City Council by the 
Inland Revenue Department for leave to extend the old 
Custom House about forty feet onto the little square in 
front of it. If this application is granted it is intended to 
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cut down the trees, remove the fountain, and, in fact, do 
away with the square altogether. It may not be a very 
important matter, but one naturally asks. Why should we 
give up, without any reason at all, this little oasis in a 
wilderness of warehouses, while there are so many other 
localities equally desirable to build on ? It is almost the 
only green spot along the whole river front, and is a 
pleasing sight to all who may pass that way in the hot 
summer days, when the streets in the vicinity are in a 
bustle with the traffic to and from the ships. For my part 
I think that, instead of diminishing the number of these 
squares in the city, we should increase them. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that the land on 
which the old Custom House is built, as well as the square 
in front, belongs to the city. It was never sold nor ceded 
to the Government. In the early history of Montreal this 
was the public market place; and after the market was 
removed to the present Jacques Cartier Square, permission 
was given to the Government to build the Custom 
House there. Now, it seems that the Government wish to 
acquire on the same advantageous terms a great part of 
this public square, and thus do an injustice to the citizens 
generally, and to the proprietors in the vicinity in 
particular.” 

This spot is also noteworthy as being the locale of 
Mesplet’s printing press, the first erected in Canada. 

—The other day a man was tried at the Old Bailey for 
endeavouring to pass a Hanoverian medal as a sovereign. 
These medals have been sold publicly during the past twenty 
years, and have frequently been palmed off upon the un- 
waiy as coin of the realm ; yet no government has thought 
fit to prohibit their sale .—London (England) City Press, 
Sept. 18th, 1880. 
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MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE THE DOMINION 
EXHIBITION HELD AT MONTREAL, 

SEPT. 14TH TO 24TH, 1880. 

BY JOSEPH LEROUX. 

SHORT time before the Exhibition, I conceived 
the idea of issuing a commemorative medal, 
and on the 23rd of August I applied to the 
Committee for the exclusive privilege of issuing 
and selling a medal on the Exhibition ground, which 
privilege was granted under certain conditions. 

The design and the engraving of the dies were the work 
of Messrs. Geo. Bishop & Co., and Mr. M. E. Lymburner 
contracted with me to furnish as many medals as I might 
require. 

The diameter of the medal is 1 7-16 inches. 

Obverse .—In the centre, a front view of the Crystal 
Palace, surrounded by the inscription, “To commemorate 
the Dominion Exhibition held in Montreal,” and in two 
lines under the exhibition building, “September, 1880.” 

Re^terse .—A beaver, lying, on two branches of maple 
leaves, crossed. Between these branches, in five lines, 
“ Souvenir de I’Exposition de la Puissance tenue a Mont¬ 
real en Septembre, 1880.” 

I had frequent opportunities of watching the work while 
it was in progress, and before steeling the die I wished to 
try it, in order to re-touch any weak parts if necessary. We 
then struck five medals, which differ from tho.se struck 
subsequently, the beaver (being unfinished) has no legs, and 
there is no ribbon tying the branches of maple leaves. 

Mr. Lymburner asked to have his name added, and the 
word “ Lymburner ” was engraved in very thin letters. 
The die was then steeled and polished, and about seventy 
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were struck off, thirty of which were rejected as being 
imperfect. 

The die not yet being sufficiently polished, it was 
subjected to some extra work, and we were much surprised 
to find that the word “ Lymburner” had disappeared. 

During the Exhibition about fifteen hundred were struck 
off and sold; of this number only three were imperfect, the 
top of one side corresponding with the lower part of the 
reverse. Two only were struck in silver. 

I thought it would be possible to strike some in wood, 
and ordered five hundred in black walnut; but the 
planchets were too large, and only thirty were struck, the 
greater part of which I have still on hand. 

The die is now spoiled, as may be seen by the latest 
specimens struck. 


A RELIC OF THE EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS. 

have inspected a curious relic of the old Jesuit 
missions, turned up by Mr William Teskey, 
while digging his garden at Coldwater. It is a 
copper crucifixion cross about three inches long, 
of very good workmanship, with the letters I. N. R. I. near 
the top, and below them the emblem of the Holy Spirit. A 
small brass ring by which it was attached to the wearer’s 
neck still remains. If it were gifted with speech strange 
tales might be told of the days when the Georgian Bay was 
surrounded by a numerous population of red men. This 
discovery opens up a subject of no small importance to 
students of Canadian history. Perhaps some of our readers 
can give some information as to the Jesuit missions once 
established in this locality, their date and term .—Orillia 
Packet. 
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THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 



|]NE of the “ long felt wants ” of literature is a book 
about books that have been destroyed. There 
are chapters on the subject in many biblio¬ 
graphical works, it has been treated in mono¬ 
graphs and in magazine articles, but never with any approach 
to completeness. The comprehensive historian of lost 
literature has yet to appear. A great mass of material 
awaits his hand. Not to mention the tractates of mediaeval 
monks and scholars, most of which are of small value, there 
are later writers, like Oelrich, De Bure, Peignot, Lalanne, 
and Brunet, whose works are the fruit of research and 
understanding. Hints and facts are to be found in Dr. 
Dibdin’s hooks,passim. Countless writers,not bibliographical,. 
especially historians and antiquarians, must be read by who¬ 
ever undertakes the work. Gibbon abounds in useful material 
for the purpose. But Merivale, Finlay, Hallam and Martin 
must not be neglected, nor any writer of repute who treats 
of the period of the Reformation on the Continent and in 
England when so many monastic libraries were destroyed. 
In works like Roscoe’s lives of Lorenzo de Medici and of 
Leo X.; in Schelhom’s “ Amcenitates Literariae; ” in the 
works of the elder Disraeli, in Bayle’s “ Dictionary,” in 
Fabricius’s accounts of Greek, Latin and mediaeval writers ; 
the published results of antiquarian voyages of discovery 
like those of Hearne and Polydore Virgil, in tales of fires, 
floods, and sieges, in booksellers’ catalogues, and, in short, 
almo.st everywhere there are things to be gleaned and noted 
down for this story of perished letters. Histories of classic 
literature, like those of Mure, Muller, Bernhardy, Bergh, and 
Nicolai, tell of scores of ancient writers whose works have 
not come down to us, and the notes of Grote’s “ History of 
Greece ” have many references to them. But Athenaeus, who 
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cites more than 900 writers, is our chief source of informa¬ 
tion upon those Greek authors whose works have wholly or 
in part disappeared from the face of the earth. 

William Blades, the historian of Caxton’s press, has lately 
published a little treatise on the enemies of books, which is 
all too brief. It is an example of rare self-restraint in the 
literary calling, for its author must have gone to press with¬ 
out telling a quarter of what he knows about his subject. 

In his patient search for rare Caxtons in the old town, 
parish, church, and private libraries of England, Mr. Blades 
had often to contemplate with deep melancholy the ravages 
caused by fire, moisture, dust, worms, and general neglect 
among old quartos and folios worth more than their weight 
in gold. In his “ How to Tell a Caxton,” published 
10 years ago, he relates how, in searching through a library 
of a French Protestant Church in London, he discovered in 
a dusty pigeon hole near the fire a copy of the second edition 
of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” (Caxton, circa, 1484,) of 
which more than 200 of the 312 leaves, each worth a guinea, 
had been used to light the vestry fires. Fire is, indeed, the 
greatest of all destroyers of books. Given a servant and a 
fire to be kindled, and the chances are a hundred to one 
that some printed or written matter will have disappeared 
forever before the operation is completed. It may be the 
morning paper, before the master of the house has had a ' 
chance to glar>ce through its columns, it may be a title-deed, 
a bundle of promissory notes, an unpublished play, a few 
leaves from the dictionary, the universal atlas, or from a 
choice tall Aldus or Plantin. The loss of Carlyle’s manu¬ 
script of the history of the French Revolution is a historic 
case in point. Bishop Percy’s “ folio manuscript ” was going 
the same way when he rescued it and preserved to us a 
priceless collection of old English ballads. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s little dog Diamond, who destroyed the labour of 
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20 years, will serve for all time as a solemn warning that 
the playful puppy and the midnight lamp are not to be 
trusted in each other’s company while their owner is 
sent 

Ignorant servants and small dogs can do but little, how¬ 
ever, to diminish the world’s stock of books. It is in 
the burning of great libraries that literature has suffered its 
dire.st and wholly irreparable misfortunes. From the time 
when Nabonassar, King of Babylon, concluding that his 
predecessors were a “ bad lot,” destroyed all the records of 
reigns, in 747 B.C., down to the burning of Prof. Mommsen’s 
library at Berlin last summer, no age, scarcely any decade, 
has passed without the conflagration of some great 
library. 

It is to be noticed that Mr. Blades does not question the 
Credibility of the story which attributes the loss of the great 
Alexandria library to the mandates of Kaliph Omar, to the 
effect that if the books were in accord with the Koran they 
were manifestly superfluous, and should be destroyed, while 
if they disagreed with it they were heretical, and must of 
course be put out of existence, in obedience to which they 
were distributed among the baths of Alexandria, of which 
they fed the fires for six months. Writers more critical 
than Mr. Blades reject this narrative, and deny that any 
large collection of books could have existed at Alexandria 
as late as 640. However that may be, we know that in the 
destruction of the great library which once was there, 
together with those at Rome and Constantinople, and 
through the ravages of barbarians, Turks, and the early 
("hristians elsewhere in the East, the once voluminous body 
of classical literature suffered such grievous loss that barely 
1600 works of all kinds have survived. 

Mr. Blade.s has some interesting observations on the 
various kinds of worms which make their homes in books and 
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their bindings, and leave their traces in holes which penetrate 
and disfigure the leaves and covers. Very few persons 
have ever seen a bookworm, though everybody has seen 
his work. He is a minute animal, but he can gnaw his way 
through the tough oak boards and pig-skin covering of an 
old folio in a marvellously short time, while a journey through 
a thick quarto from cover to cover is a pleasure trip to him. 
It is said that one of greater prowess than most of his race 
once went right through 27 volumes, which were standing 
side by side on a shelf, but this story must be taken as 
showing what the book-worm might do if he tried. The 
book-worm detests pungent odours, and will not touch a 
volume bound in Russia leather. Spirits of turpentine 
mixed with the binder’s glue, is an effectual protection. 
They are less likely to burrow in morocco than in calf- 
bound volumes. Happily, they are almost unknown this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Illuminating gas is a great destroyer of calf bindings. 
Mr. Blades found that in a year or two after the introduction 
of gas into his library the surface of the leathern backs 
of some of the books on the upper shelves crumbled into a 
snuff like dust on being touched. Heat and cold and 
atmospheric changes are also the occasion of much damage 
to bindings. All frequenters of great libraries know that 
books will go to pieces standing on their shelves by 
elemental wear. Russia bindings invariably crack in less 
than a score of years. Calf is more durable, but the best of 
all is morocco. It goes without saying that moisture is an 
enemy of books. Dr. Dibdin tells of the ruin of several 
valuable libraries in France from which the roof was stripped 
in the time of the Revolution to obtain lead for bullet 
making. The rains and snows and suns of ten years 
reduced the books to a mass of mouldy and ill-smelling pulp. 
A leaky roof or water-pipe will do a world of mischief in a 
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library in a very short time. Lastly there are borrowers— 
they too, must be classed with the enemies of books. But 
here enter in painful considerations of the cruelty of denying 
the requests of friends, and like Rousseau, writing on moral 
grounds against the pardon of convicted criminals, one 
feels that his heart murmurs and restrains his pen.— N. Y. 
Times. . 


THE HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC. 

UCH controversy has taken place of late .among 
the old Scotch settlers of the Ottawa Valley 
about the Highland regiments engaged in the 
battles before Quebec. The Pontiac Advance 
has been filled with correspondence, and the following from 
the pen of a non-commissioned officer named Mr. James 
Gibb, of Bryson, Pontiac Co., will be of interest. 

To the Editor of the Pontiac Advance. 

Sir, —In your issue of the loth inst a writer makes a 
mistake about the Highland regiment which stormed the 
heights of Quebec. He says it was the 54th regiment, but 
there never was a 54th Highland regiment; the 54th is an 
English regiment. It was the 78th or Frazer Highlanders, 
as they were called then, and they were not commanded 
by Colonel Irvin, but by Colonel Macpherson; nor were 
they disbanded in Quebec, but returned to Scotland shortly 
after the fall of Quebec, were sent on foreign service to 
Holland, served under Sir John Moore in the Peninsular 
War, returned home in 1805, were disbanded in Edinburgh, 
reorganized under the Chief of the McKenzys, the Earl of 
Seaforth, and are now known as the McKenzy Highlanders, 
instead of the Frazers. They distinguished themselves 
under General Sir Hope Grant in the Persian War of 1856, 
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returned to India in 1857, served under General Havelock 
during the Indian Mutiny, and have seen service in every 
quarter of the globe. Being back to India for the third 
time, they are now on the march from Bengal into Southern 
Afghanistan under the command of Colonel Warren, well 
known to the Quebec people; he is to co-operate with 
General Roberts in crushing the rebels. A detachment of 
them have gone to restore confidence among the troops of 
the Khan of Khelat, 244 of whom having mutinied Uie 
Khan is afraid of them. 

As regards the Scotch Highlanders 99 miles below 
Quebec, they were not regular soldiers, but volunteers who 
served at Cape Breton and were discharged in Halifax, 
N.S., and came up to Quebec. Some .settled at that place 
below Quebec, others of them went to Glengarry, while 
others settled about Brockville. They were for the most 
part Scotch Catholics, and those who were not had Jacobite 
sympathies. Some of their fathers had seen service under 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, and could now in Canada drink 
their wonted toast “ the King over the water.” There was 
much in common between them and their French friends 
bound to them by the ties of religion. It was easy for the 
lily of France and the thistle of Scotland to entwine them¬ 
selves in one. But though they have, as your correspond¬ 
ent says, fprgotten their English tongue, they have not 
forgotten their mother tongue, the Gaelic. 

On the return of the 78th Highlanders to Canada for 
the second time, in 1867, these Highlanders came to Quebec 
from far and near to hear our pipers play the old 
Jacobite airs their fathers loved so well. It is the bagpipe 
that makes the Scotch so clannish and unites them 
whether they be Catholics or Presbyterians, it is all the one, 
“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ” stirs tlipm up. 

During our stay in Quebec, for I may tell you your 
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humble servant was then a non-commissioned officer among 
them, the old French people seemed to shun our regiment 
very much, and on being asked the reason by some of our 
officers they replied they never could forget we were the 
descendants of those men and wild Highlanders who had 
wrested from their fathers their independence and butchered 
their bravest soldiers on the Plains of Abraham, the 
bagpipe was to them no pleasant sound. It recalled 
uppleasant memories, for many a grandfather’s picture yet 
hung on the walls of their home.s who had grasped his 
musket that day to fight against General Wolfe and who had 
fallen by the hand of the Highlanders. One of our captains 
who had distinguished hi/nself at the relief of Lucknow, was 
refused the hand of the young lady he sought, by her 
parents, on no other grounds than what I have now 
stated. 

For the information of your readers I will give you a 
list of the Highland regiments. 

1. The 42nd Highlanders (Black Watch). 

2. The 71st Highlanders. 

3. The 72nd Highlanders. 

4. The 74th Highlanders. 

5. The 78th Highlanders (Ro.ss-shire Buffs), 

6. The 79th Cameron Highlanders. 

7. The 91st Princess Louise Argyleshire Highlanders. 

8. The 92nd Gordon Highlanders, raised by the 
Duchess of Gordon, one of the most beautiful and accom¬ 
plished young ladies of Aberdeenshire, who in order to 
create some interest and fill up the regiment, kissed every 
officer who took a commission therein. 

9. The 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 

This does not include the whole of the Scotch regiments. 
There are the Royal Scots. 21st old Scotch Guards, and 
the 1st and 2nd battalions of Scotch Fusileers, Scots 
Greys, and a whole host of others which I have forgotten. 
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I may mention that some of the officers of the 78th sold 
'out after the fall of Quebec and settled in that city. Their 
descendants can be traced yet, they were nearly all 
covenanters. Their names still abound in Quebec, such as 
the Hamiltons, Thompsons, Rosses, Gibbs, Frazers, Mac- 
phersons. Some of these are prominent men there to-day, 
and many of them are Presbyterians. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES GIBB. 

Bryson, Sept. I2th, 1880, 



COINS: THEIR USE AS WITNESSES TO 
HISTORICAL TRUTH. 

BY JOSEPH K. FORAN, GREEN PARK, AYLMER, P, Q. 

IN the days when Abraham lived, when Jacob 
and the numberless patriarchs of Israel reigned 
in the East, men lived not so much by the 
produce of the soil as by the produce and 
increase of their flocks. From reign to reign, from country 
to country, the great families wandered seeking ever for 
food pasturages and fertile lands. And they had a species 
of trade—a kind of exchange. The one gave his sheep, 
and in return received oxen or corn or clothing' This was 
well enough when men were few and all were united. But 
as years rolled on and the human family grew larger, other 
means had to be devised in order to establish some kind of 
equality between the traders and peoples of the divers 
countries. A medium had to be found whereby all could 
join in this commerce. And thus originated the idea of 
money. 

Called by different names in different countries and at 
the different epochs, it was the same still—a medium or a 
means whereby all goods and all objects had their own 
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special value, and whereby one man could place himself in 
a position of equality with his neighbour, even though that 
neighbour were possessed of goods which he never had, 
nor made, nor cultivated. 

Amongst some people this medium—or we will call it 
money, as that is the expression best known in our day— 
was formed of sea shells more or less adorned and carved, 
acconling to the value each shell was supposed to represent 
In other lands, as amongst the Indians in the primeval 
forests of the New World, the money consisted of pieces of 
wood cut into divers fantastic shapes, or little stones of 
various colours. Each and all of these kinds of money 
may serve as illustrations and guides in the history of those 
people. But many years before the founding of the great 
Roman Empire, far off in the East a new method was 
discovered whereby the money and its value could be 
rendered more positive. And we then find coijts. Metal 
of different species cut into a multitude of rude forms, and 
at times bearing some letters or hieroglyphics, was the 
origin of our present almost perfect system of coinage. 

No sooner was this novel means devised than it was 
adopted by each of the nations of antiquity. Some of 
their coins being more rude than others—some of them 
being formed of more precious metals or of more beautiful 
ore than others, soon led to distinctions between the coins 
of the divers nations or tribes, and even to the distinctions 
in the values of the many species of coins in each particular 
country. 

Later on we find the names of the kings and rulers of 
the people stamped upon the money. And still later we 
see the heads of monarchs, of emperors, of generals, 
adorned with helmets or crowns or laurels, carved or 
stamped upon the coinage of the countries. Soon after we 
meet with dates and emblems, and a few words in the 
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language of the people to whom the money belonged. 
Thus as years rolled past and as times changed, this mode 
of unity and this powerful support of commerce became 
more and more indispensable. And in our day it has 
reached such a degree of universality that “without money 
man is of little consequence in the world.” 

This being a subject that can scarcely be properly 
treated in the space of one short essay, we will merely 
confine purselves to a few remarks upon the utility of coins 
as an auxiliary of history, and leave for another essay the 
consideration of the union between the monuments and 
coins of difterent nations of antiquity and of modern 
times. 

The study of coins might be considered a life study, yet 
it is milch more easy to place one’s self in a position to 
study coins than it is to study monuments. So much 
travelling, so much labour, so much exertion is not, required. 
But to study coins with a real profit they must be con¬ 
nected with the history—the true history—^^of the people to 
whom they belonged. 

You find on the face of an old silver or copper coin the 
head of an emperor, with figures or letters or other marks 
surrounding it. Take up the history of the nation and you 
will therein find by whom and when and how such a token 
was struck ; you learn under what circumstances it came 
into existence, what battle it commemorates, what city it 
was made for. To illustrate more clearly our idea of the 
union between coins and history in general—not yet to 
speak of the history of any nation in particular—we will 
cite the following extract from the Episcopal Recorder :— 

“ In citing the historical information derivable from coins, the geographical 
facts we acquire from them are of equal importance. A case was stated some 
time ago how an island of the ^gean, which had been lost, was discovered 
by means of a coin (the piece not bigger than a half-dime), and how recent 
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soundings proved the existence of this isle. There was a lost city which owes 
its place to a coin. For over a thousand years no one knew where Fandosia 
was. History tells us that at Pandosia King Pyrrhus collected the forces 
with which he over ran Italy, and that he estabKshad a mint there ; hut no 
one could put their hnger upon Pandosia. Eight years ago a coin came under 
the sharp eyes of a numismatist. There were the letters, Pandosia, inscribed 
on it; but what was better, there was an emblem indicative of a well known 
river, the Crathis. Then everything was revealed with as much certainty as if 
the piece of money had been an atlas, and Pandosia, the mythical city, was 
at once given its proper position in Hruttium. Now, a coin may be valuable 
for art.stic merit, but when it elucidates a doubtful point in history or 
geography, its worth is very much enhanced. This silver coin, which did not 
weigh more than a quarter of a dollar, because it cleared up the mystery of 
Pandosia, was worth to the Hritish Museum $i,ooo. the price they paid 
for it.” 


This paragraph, taken from the pages of a species of 
universal journal, should suffice to show how great a 
connection there really exists between history and coins. 
But not only have ancient and forgotten places been 
recovered from oblivion through the medium of coins, not 
only have doubtful points of history been made clear 
through the same means, but even the well known events 
of ages and well known characters of each particular 
epoch have been brought forward, more faithfully and more 
positively, by means of these relics. 

Take up a series of coins in a good collection and place 
them in the order of their respective dates, and then follow 
them back with the history of the country in one hand and 
the history of the coins in the other, and you will find no 
difficulty in tracing the advance and progress of civilization 
amongst the peoples. Their first coins you will find to be 
rude pieces of metal—by degrees they become more 
perfect and to contain more information. Dates, names, 
figures, words, phrases, &c., all serve to indicate the changes 
which the nation underwent. 

We are told in history that when the Roman Empire 
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was divided and an empire was formed in the East and 
another in the West, that an emperor arose in the West 
and threw off the mantle of paganism and declared himself 
a Christian. We are told that this Emperor was called 
Constantine the Great, and that on the morning before he 
became a Christian he was marching to battle at the head 
of his immense army, when a,golden cross appeared to him 
in the heavens, and upon that cross were written the words 
“/« hoc signo vinces" (In this sign shalt thou conquer), and 
that Constantine vowed that if victory should be his, the 
Christian’s God should be his God. And again we are told 
that he caused a banner to be made, and placed upon it the 
picture of the cross he had seen, and caused that standard 
to be carried before the army. 

Now history tells us all this, but many might be led to 
believe that the .story was an overdraw upon the imagina¬ 
tion of the historian. But when we find the money of that 
day, the very coins made use of by the Romans in the 
latter part of the reign of Constantine, bearing an emblem 
of the self-same cross and inscription and the name and 
head of Constantine, we cannot but say that the coinage of 
the day is a powerful exponent of the truths of history. 

And not only mere questions of profane history are to be 
found proven and illustrated by this means, but even many 
and many events of sacred history, many and many facts 
set forth in the “ Book of books,” are placed beyond the 
contradiction of even the most infidel and most incredulous 
by the mere fact of a simple piece of silver or copper or 
other metal explaining them. 

There is a story told of a man who came to call upon a 
French mechanic in the city of Paris. It seems the 
mechanic was at work in his back shop when the stranger 
arrived at the house, and while he was speaking to the 
mechanic’s wife they heard the report of a gun. Surprised 
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at hearing the sound coming from the direction of the shop 
the stranger asked what it might be. The woman very 
quietly made answer; “ It is only my husband, who has 
been making a Gothic cabinet and is firing small shot into 
it in order to give it the appearance of being worm-eaten 
and consequently very ancient" 

This story may be true or not, but we know such things 
take place. That on fields where famous battles were once 
fought the traveller can dig up remains of coins and other 
such things, and that these objects have merely been placed 
there by the country people, in order to attract the public 
toward the place. It is also true that coins are often open 
to the same objection. But if here and there a few coins 
may be found, which are not the “real thing,” yet the 
number of coins ancient and modern which are true, bona 
fide relics of the past, is something wonderful. Collection 
after collection has been made, by state.s, by citie.s, by 
private persons. The.se coins may be counted by the 
million, and if they could be all gathered into one grand 
collection, it would .seem to us that the history of the world 
and of each particular country, from our day back to the 
days long lost in the mist of antiquity, could be read or 
studied. 

Generally the person who collect-, these objects is laughed 
at by the people and considered as one who has little to do. 
But the person who. like a famous character in one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel.s, can enjoy and profit by such a pa.stime, 
is doing both good to himself and the public at large. 
Every institution wherein education and instruction are 
given to the young, should be provided with a collection, 
more or le.ss extensive, of coins and medals. And this 
collection should not be locked up in a room and guarded 
from the eyes of man as though it were a heap of gold ; but 
it should be made use of to instruct the students in history. 
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and in several other branches it would be an interesting 
as well as a highly useful mode of instruction. 

In another essay we will continue the consideration 
of this subject, and this rapid glance, we hope, will suffice 
to .show how strong the bond is that unites history with' 
coins and coins with hi tory. History explains coins, while 
the coin proves the truth of history. 

[We extract the foregoing from a series of essays on 
Education, which have been recently published. It is not 
intended as an exhaustive essay on “ Numismatics,” but 
Mr. Foran’s story is so well told and withal so instructive, 
that we have pleasure in reproducing it.— Eds.] 


SNOWSHOEING TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 

is all very well for our snowshoe clubs to boast 
about their achievements. They deserve all the 
praise that they get and that they believe 
themselves entitled to. But the old boys must 
not be forgotten. Indeed, the old boys, if things were as 
nicely measured by umpires and timed by official judges as 
they are to-day, would make a fair show beside “ our boys. ” 
Take one instance, which is authentic, and which we learned 
with pleasure recently. In 1861, on or about the 13th of 
February, nine young men started out on a Saturday from 
the Mile End. They laced on the webbed sandals, and 
walked straight on through the night to Lachute, 46 miles 
from Montreal, then a rising village in the Ottawa district. 
They never stopped on the way for refreshments as the 
modern style is. On reaching the village they went to 
church in the forenoon, and, mirabile dictu, in the afternoon 
also, resisting the hospitalities for which Lachute is famous 
unto this day. That .same Sunday evening they started on 
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their return, anci reached Montreal in time for their respective 
callings on Monday morning. Of the nine who accom¬ 
plished this feat of endurance and pluck, we believe only 
two survive—Hugh Ross (well known as connected with 
the firm of Morton, Phillips & Bulmer)and James Fennell, 
proprietor of the Tadousac Hotel. If there has been a 
better trip than this in snowshoe annals, it is to be hoped 
the record will be produced. 

NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF MONTREAL. 

N consequence of the Dominion Exhibition being 
then open, the meeting of the Society was not 
held in September, and the re-assembling of the 
members after the summer adjournment was 
deferred until October. 

The stated monthly meeting was held at Mr. T. D. 
King’s house, Edward Murphy, Esq., 1st Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary informed the meeting that he had received 
a letter from the Natural History Society asking for the 
co-operation of the members in an invitation to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to 
hold its annual meeting for 1882 in Montreal, and that he 
had forwarded an interim reply; the opinion of the 
meeting was that as the event was so far distant in the 
future, a general assurance of co-operation was all that 
could be given at the present time. 

Mr. Leroux exhibited six Dominion Exhibition Medals 
and read a short descriptive account of the same (which 
will be found on another page of the present number). Mr. 
Leroux presented three varieties of the medal, and 
expressed a hope of being able to furnish one more. 
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Mr. King exhibited two seals in lead, dug up at the 
Thames Embankment in London ; whilst bearing the date 
1092, a figure of a knight on one side wa.s c'ad in the 
plated armour of two centuries later. Mr. King presented 
one of the seals to the Society. He also exhibited several 
artides dug up at Chicoutimi, and presented a Moorish 
coin. 

Mr. Chas. T. Hart exhibited two gold Persian coins of 
old and new issue, both in fine condition ; also two undeci¬ 
pherable copper coins, supposed to be Syrian. 

Mr. Murphy read a translation of a document referring 
to the old red cross which stands on the property of the 
Grey Nuns at the corner of Guy and Dorchester Streets. 
It appears that about the middle of the last century, 
immediately before the cession, a man named Belisle lived 
in a farm-house near the place where the cross now stands, 
and that Belisle having murdered a man and his wife, his 
near neighbours, he was executed for the crime in the 
market-place (the present Custom House Square). The 
execution was attended with extreme cruelty, the murderer 
being racked and broken on the scaffold, and his body was 
carried by the executioner and buried where the red cross 
now stands, near to the house occupied by his victims. 

Mr. Holmes called attention to the question of accommo¬ 
dation for the meetings of the Society and its cabinet, and 
the inconvenience experienced for want of a proper room, 
and Mr, King hailing offered the use of a room in his 
house, it was resolved, “That the cabinet, books and all 
other possessions of the Society be removed to the room 
in Mr. King’s house, so kindly offered, and that the thanks 
of the members be voted to Mr. King.” 

A conversation ensued on a suggestion of Mr. Horn’s 
that the Society should hold a conversazibne during the 
coming winter, with a view of interesting the public in the 
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Society’s operations, and the sugge.stion was favourably 
entertained. 

Attention was called by Mr. Holmes to the lack of 
assistance accorded by the members of the Society towards 
the production of the Antiquarian, and the editors desire 
to reiterate a request for contributions of matters of interest, 
however brief. It is a peculiar feature that nearly all the 
help and kind words of encouragement received with 
reference to the magazine, come from outside the circle of 
the Society itself. 



U. S. HALF DOLLARS OF 1836. • 

GENTLEMAN of Southampton, L.I., writes 
that a great deal of curiosity has been excited 
by the sudden appearance in circulation of a 
large number of silver half dollars, all bearing 
the date of 1836, and as bright as when they came from 
the Mint. The mystery is thus explained: An old re.sident 
of Sag Harbour, formerly ^well known as a practising 
physician, but who for several years has led a comparatively 
secluded life, at the time of the panic of 1836 hoarded 
up 1500 half dollars of that date. He kept them in total 
disregard of interest or premium until the present time. 
He has now put this hoarded treasure into circulation.— 
American Journal of Numismatics. 


Nil Desperandu.m. —A copy of the Pictou, N.S., 
Observer of 1831, has the following notice: “At Ship 
Harbour, on Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Sprott, Mr. Michael 
Eison, 5 enr., aged 104 years, to Miss Sarah Sophia Teresa 
Belinda Lawrence, aged 41 years and 6 months, after a 
courtship of 16 years.” 
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THE RED CROSS. 

have now the plea, ure of precenting to our 
readers Mr. P. S. Murphy’s paper on “ La Croix 
Rouge,” noticed in our last number, and we 
have to thank him for the pains he has taken 
to procure a copy of the original French document.— Eds. 

The “ Red Cross ” at the corner of Guy and Dorche.ster 
Streets, which for a century and a quarter has so prominently 
marked the burial place of Belisle the murderer, has long 
been an object of curiotrs speculation to passers-by in that 
locality. The popular story is that it marks the grave of a 
notorious highwayman, who robbed and murdered habitants 
returning from Montreal to St. Laurent and the back 
country by Guy Street, at that time the only highway west 
of St. Lawrence Street. This story is not exactly correct. 
Belisle was not a highway robber ; his crime was house¬ 
breaking and a double murder. He lived on the road now 
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called Guy Street, near the spot where the red cross stands. 
On the other side of the road, and a little higher up, lived 
one Jean Favre and his wife Marie-Anne Bastien. Favre 
was reputed to be well off and to have money in his house. 
This excited the cupidity of Belisle, who formed the 
project of robbing his neighbour, and accordingly, one dark 
night, broke into the house and fired his pistol at poor 
Favre, which, however, only wounding him, he stabbed him 
to death with a large hunting knife. Favre’s wife rushing 
in to help her husband, Belisle plunged the knife into her 
breast, and then despatched her by a blow of a spade which 
was in a corner of the room. Belisle was suspected, and 
soon after arrested, tried and convicted. 

The object of this paper is to set the public right about 
the legend of the “ Red Cross,” and to give its true history ; 
also to show by the following copy of the “ Requisitoire du 
Procureur du Roi,” dated 6th June 1752, that the terrible 
punishment of “breaking alive” (rompu vif) was then in 
force under the French regime in Canada. Belisle was 
condemned to “torture ordinary and e.xtraordinary,” then 
to be broken alive on a scaffold erected in the market-place 
(the present Custom House Square) in this city. 

This awful sentence was carried out to the letter, his 
body buried in Guy Street, and the Red Cross erected to 
mark the spot, as fully described in the following document, 
referred to above, which is exceedingly interesting and 
historically valuable:— 


Extrait du Riquisitoire du Procureur du Roi» 

•*Je requiers pour le Roi que Jean Baptiste Goyer dit Belisle soit d^clar^ 
diiment attaint et convaincu d’avoir de dessein pr^m^dite assassin^ le dit Jean 
Favre d’un coup de pistolet et de plusieurs coups de couteau, et d’avoir 
pareillement assassin^ la dite Marie-Anne Bastien, I’^pouse du dit Favre, \ 
coups de beche et de couteau, et de leur avoir vol^ I’argent qui ^tait dans leur 
maison ; pour reparation de quoi il soit condamne avoir les bras, jambes, 
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cuisses et reins rompus vifs sur un ^chafaud qui, pour cette effet, sera dresse en 
la place du marchd de cette ville, a midi; ensuite sur une roue, la face tournee 
vers le ciel, pour y finir ses jours. Le dit Jean Baptiste Goyer dit Belisle, 
prealablement appliqu^ k la question ordinaire et extraordinaire ; ce fait, son 
corps mort porte par Tex^cuteur de la haute justice sur le grand chemin qui 
est entre la maison od demeurait le dit accuse et celle qu’occupaient les dits 
d^funts Favre et sa femme. Les biens du dit Jean Baptiste Goyer dit B^lisle 
acquis et confisqu^s au Roi, ou a qui il appartiendra sur iceux, ou k ceux non 
sujets k confiscation, prealablement pris la somme de trois cents livres 
d’amende, en cas que confiscation nfait pas lieu ou profit de Sa Majesty. 

“Fait k Montreal le 6e Juin 1752. 

“(Signe,) FOUCHER.” 

[Translation.] 

Extract from the Requisition of the King's Attorney, 

“ I require for the King that Jean Baptiste Goyer dit Belisle be arraigned 
and convicted of having wilfully and feloniously killed the said Jean h'avre 
by a pistol shot aqd several stabs with a knife, and of having similarly killed 
the said Marie-Anne Bastien, wife of the said Favre, with a spade and a knife ; 
and of having stolen from them the money that was in their house ; for 
punishment of which that he be condemned to have his arms, legs, thighs and 
backbone broken, he alive, on a scafibld which shall be erected for that 
purpose in the market-place of this city, at noon; then, on a rack, his face 
turned towards the sky, he be left to die. The said Jean Baptiste Goyer dit 
Belisle, being previously put to the torture ordinary and extraordinary, his 
dead body shall be carried by the executioner to the highway which lies 
between the house lately occupied bv the said accuse*! and the house lately 
occupied by the said Jean Favre and his wife. 'Hie goods and chattels of the 
said Jean Baptiste Goyer dit Belisle confiscated to the King, or for the benefit 
of those who may have a right to them, or of those not liable to confiscation, 
the sum of three hundred livres fine being previously set apart, in case that 
confiscation could not be made for the benefit of His Majesty. 

“Done at Montreal this 6th June 1752. 

“(Signed,) FOUCHER.” 

Note.— The writer wa.s informed by the late Dr. Meilleur 
that a few years ago .some descendants of the Belisle family 
were living at Bord-a-Plouffe (near St Martin) ; they were 
quiet, honest, inoffensive people, but a stigma was still 
attached to their name, as their relationship to the murderer 
of Favre and his wife was known to the habitants of that 
part of the country. 
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COINS: THEIR USE AS WITNESSES TO 
HISTORICAL TRUTH. 

BY JOSEPH K. KORAN, GREEN PARK, AYLMER, P. Q. 

/ Concluded.) 

NE would think that little has been ever written 
and that little could possibly be written on the 
subject of coins. But this is quite a mistake— 
perhaps more volumes have been composed 
upon this subject than upon any other branch of science of 
a like nature. Not many months ago we read of the sale 
of a numismatic library, and the sale lasted several weeks. 
Strange to say, that with so many means of studying the 
history of nations through the medium of their respective 
coinage, there are few who know anything about the subject. 
Perchance they consider it too difficult, or else quite useless. 

The study of history by means of coins is not difficult. 
In fact it is the contrary, for the coin so proves and 
illustrates the particular event of the history, that it 
becomes far easier to stamp it upon the memory and to 
contrast it and compare it with surrounding facts and events. 
This study is, likewise, far from being useless. In fact we 
scarce can form an idea of its utility without we make use 
of it a few times as a medium whereby we may attain our 
end—the knowledge of the past. 

An example: Taking up Goldsmith’s History of Rome^ 
we find that in the third year of the foundation of the Eter¬ 
nal City, the great event known as the Rape of the Sabines 
took place. The Sabines having been invited to partake in 
festivities in honour of a Roman god, the young Romans 
rushed out upon them and carried them off to their homes. 
Goldsmith tells us that the event was recorded not only in 
the archives but also on the coins of the country. Then 
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we find, in a volume on “ Illustrated Coins of Rome,” the 
engraving of a coin exactly corresponding to the descrip¬ 
tion given in the work of Goldsmith. The date is the 
same, and the stamp shows several young men bearing 
away in their arms young women. There we have an 
illustration of how interesting the study of history becomes 
when we connect it in.such a way with the coinage of the' 
country. It becomes much easier to learn and to retain. 

It is true that there are very few people who can give 
themselves to this work. It is, alas, reserved too exclusively 
for such charactsrs as Scott’s Antiquary to find pleasure and 
utility in such a study. 

But coins not only illustrate history and such events as 
are to be found in the records and documents and manu¬ 
scripts of the different ages. Likewise is there a very 
powerful link existing between those pieces of metal and 
the real monuments of the country and of the age. It is 
generally in the ruins of those time-honoured trophies that 
we discover the hidden relics of the past. 

But some one may ask. What use are those old coin.s— 
they are of no value to-day, and what good can it do us to 
know that they belonged to the Egyptians, or Greeks, or 
Romans, or any other people } 

Yes, they are of value to-day; and it is of great utility 
to us to know whence they came and all about them. If 
you will, the Roman copper coin would be rejected if you 
offered it in change for a five cent piece to nearly any clerk 
in America. Most certainly the newsboy upon the street 
would not give yo\i a copy of his paper if the money you 
handed him was a relic of the past. Little would it matter 
to him whether Alexander the Great ever had it in his 
hand, or even if it had once been dropped into poor 
Homer’s hat as he begged his bread from his ungrateful 
countrymen. Still would the newsboy reject the coin and 
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consider you very ignorant for having had the “cheek” 
to offer him such a token. And ignorant indeed you 
would be were you to thus lose for one cent’s value what 
might, perhaps, bring you several dollars were you to offer 
it to a collector or to a museum. 

If in one place the ancient coin has no value, in another 
•place it is worth very much. How would the one who 
makes such an assertion like to have in his possession a 
couple of those small coins which, though only a shilling’s 
worth in real value, brought the other day a thousand 
pounds each when sold at auction in the city of London ? 

However, coins are not valued by their weight or their 
composition. Often a copper piece, half worn, half eaten 
with rust, would be a thousand times more valuable than 
a bright heavy gold coin. The.'^e things are measured and 
weighed by their age, by their origin, by their historical 
connections, by the circumstances under which they were 
discovered. 

Then our nineteenth century, steam engine, mad civiliza¬ 
tion friend will tell us that he sees no profit in the study of 
the past and of the men who have gone before us. Per¬ 
chance he does not, but others do. And if he knew how 
to profit by experience, how to learn his lessons, how to 
improve upon the works of others, how to imitate great 
examples, how to take warning by the faults of others, he 
would soon know how useful to persons in every sphere of 
life, from the labourer to the governor, from the peasant to 
the general, is the study of the deeds of men and the 
works of peoples. 

Often we may be reading for days the history of nations 
in general or of a people in particular, and during all that 
time meet with no event, no fact, no deed, no person that 
would attract our attention in a very particular and striking 
manner. We might pass over some of the more important 
events or some of the most renowned of names without 
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Stopping a moment to consider them, were it not that some 
little thing led our mind in that direction. For example, a 
coin referring to that period or to that personage might 
suffice to make us reflect and finally study very attentively 
that portion of history. 

Take up the daily paper, and week after week you will 
pass over the column that is headed “ News from South 
America,” or China. Why is it so } Because you have no 
great interest in the affairs of these far-off countrie.s, and 
you fly to what is nearer home and what may touch on 
yourself or your friends. But suppose a friend or a relative 
of yours should go to South America, or to China, or to 
any other out-of-the-way place, the moment you would 
come to a paragraph in a paper referring to that particular 
place, you would jump at once at it and read it over and 
over. 

It is the same with the study of the past. If you have 
nothing that recalls to your mind the importance of any 
epoch or event you pass it over, and even if you should 
happen to read it you foi^et it at once. But when you are 
specially drawn towards that point you linger upon it and 
around it and you impress it upon your memory. And no 
means in the world so useful as coins to attain this very 
desirable end. 

When a person has studied the past by means of these 
little pieces of metal, he is enabled to build himself a 
species of world that exists in his own mind and of which 
he can say, “ I am monarch of all I survey.” 

The history of the world appears to such a person as a 
vast desert, here and there a beautiful spot, an oasis with 
its palms and its fountains, here and there a stately monu¬ 
ment looming up from the midst of surrounding, solitude— 
the more magnificent, the greater the desolation at its feet-—a 
pyramid, a sphynx, a kirtchez tomb. Such a person can 
.see and notice and admire the mighty minds that rise arid 
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burn and illumine—even as beacon lights before the eyes. 
Such a person can find a pleasure in comparing one people 
with another, in contrasting one epoch with the next, in 
ranking in their proper places those who soared above the 
littleness of each century and that appear above its hidden 
splendour, as the remains of the stately pillars, and 
gorgeous fanes which, issue forth from the lava-covered ruins 
of Pompeii, the sole relics of despoiled magnificence for the 
traveller’s eye to contemplate. 

A coin is an index, a guide, a light, a real teacher, a 
powerful auxiliary to the study of the past Coins are not 
to be laughed at, the study of coins is not to be despised, 
those who take the trouble of collecting coins are to be 
admired and thanked by all who have an interest in the past. 
We cannot live altogether in the present As for the future 
we cannot touch upon it—all is uncertain in that direction. 
Then there remains merely the past into which the mind 
ean wander for relief. The past is certain ; it is there and 
cannot be changed. We have now seen, in an imperfect 
and rapid manner, how connected' are those links which 
bind us to the past. The main link, the principal chain 
formed by documents: the next built up by monumental 
piles ; the third composed of coins. There yet remains a 
fourth link, more powerful than any of those here¬ 
tofore mentioned. This fourth branch consists of the 
ballads and songs of the diflferent countries. There 
is no country, neither was there ever a country that 
had not its music, its songs, its ballads, its poems, its bardi 
and its poets. From the minstrel king of Israel to the 
hoary bards of the Celts, in every age and every land 
the bard was the historian as well as the poet of the 
people. 

In conclusion we would beg of all those who desire to 
.study the past to bear in mind that their truest friends and 
aids are the coins of the world. 
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ON CENTENARIANS. 


BY BENJAMIN SULTE. 


QUOTATION from a Pictou newspaper in the 
last number of the Antiquarian (p, 96) re¬ 
minds me of the very curious and interesting 
searches executed under the direction of Dr. J. 
C. Tache, Deputy of the Minister of Agriculture, some 
years ago, with a view to ascertain the real age of several 
pretended centenarians. The result was one fit to astonish 
credulous people who are called upon almost every day to 
believe in the announcement of some wonderful fact of that 


character—facts that are generally based on a mere state¬ 
ment, but not on clear nor complete documents. 

Dr. Tache having caused 82 cases of pretended centen¬ 
arians to be investigated, 9 only were reported as really 
genuine. In some instances the discrepancy was very 
great. Martin Lefebvre, claiming 106 years, had 81 ; 
Angelique Goug 4 claiming loo, had 79 ; Francois Forgues 
came down from 120 to 90; Adelaide Quertier assumed 
102 when she had only 84; Pierre Descombes, known to 
be 112 years, died at 81—a mistake of 31 years! 

We have all read of the Duke of Kent dancing at the 
Isle of Orleans with a centenarian in 1792. It has since 
been proven beyond doubt that the woman in question 
never lived older than 94 years of age, although she died 
a good while after the Duke’s visit. 

In 1830 M. Viger went into a very elaborate work to 
show that a person residing near Montreal was really born 
more than a century before that date. Subsequently his 
error was clearly demonstrated. 

A schoolmaster died at Quebec some twenty years ago 
who was stated to have been the. oldest person in Canada. 
Finally his age turned out to be only 81. 
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In most of the cases I have come across, the pretended 
centenarians were in possession of certificates of birth 
which did not apply to themselves. This strange mistake 
occurs more commonly than one would imagine. Among.-^t 
the French-Canadians, for instance, it is a well known, 
custom to impose upon a second child, and even a third or 
fourth, the name previously borne by a deceased child. 
After a long run of years, if it happens that a certificate of 
birth is required from the person in charge of the parish 
register, the chances are that the wrong one {i.e., the oldest) 
will be produced, becau.se it is the one of the two that will 
be found first in looking through the old manuscript. In 
illustration of this I may state here that having written to 
the proper authorities to be furnished with a certificate of 
my own birth, I received one appertaining to a deceased 
brother of mine, which gave me six years’ more than my 
correct age. On a renewed application the extract I 
wanted was found and sent to me. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the displeasure, even ill- 
feeling, exhibited by pretended centenarians when brought 
face to face with documents that upset their pretensions. 
They feel as if they were robbed of something. I have 
seen (in 1875) a particular case in that respect, during my 
official visit to the militiamen of the war of 1812. A 
veteran whose identification could not be contested, intro¬ 
duced me to his father “aged 109, and who had not been 
called to the ranks in 1812 because he was already too old 
then.” I thought there was a mystery in the statement, 
and I took up the matter in order to elucidate it if practica¬ 
ble. The father was born in 1779, married in 1795, and 
had reached his 33rd year when the war of 1812 broke out. 
His son, born in 1796, enlisted in 1814. I must add that 
the old man died in 1877, aged 98 consequently, and not 
III as he “ wished ” to be. 
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Old people easily forget their age. It is also a matter of 
pride for them to “ put a show ” by adding a year or two to 
their age every six months. After a while they begin to tell 
of things that “ happened in their childhood,” talking all 
the time of events which actually occurred about a century 
ago, and which, naturally enough, must have been recited 
to them in their early days, when the memory of those 
facts were still fresh in the minds of their parents or neigh¬ 
bours. But all this is no proof, and cannot be accepted as 
a basis of calculation. 

Common sense militates against the acceptance of simple 
affirmation when we wish to verify an historical fact. The 
sa< 'e rule applies to centenarians. It is necessary, therefore, 
to obtain direct proofs to establish the assertion set forth. 
The only method yet known to operate fairly is the follow¬ 
ing one: Procure an authentic act showing when the 
marriage of the father and mother took place ;, then get 
the other acts relative to the birth, marriage and death of 
each one of their children. 

So long as the whole series of such evidences are not 
produced, no satisfactory opinion can be arrived at. 


HOW AN IRISHMAN GOT A FRENCH NAME. 

HILE at Quebec last summer the Princess Louise 
made the acquaintance of several Irishmen who 
could speak nothing but French. In 1848 and 
1849, when the Irish emigrants fleeing from 
famine were stricken with cholera, thousands died at the 
quarantine station and along the Gulf, and the orphan 
children were adopted into French Canadian families, and 
are now French Canadian in everything but birth and name. 
At Cacouna, opposite Tadousac, there is a family of Saisriens 
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who have a strange history. Fifty years ago an Irish sailor 
was shipwrecked in the Gulf and started to travel afoot. 
He could speak but four words of habitant French, and 
these formed his stereotyped reply as to where he came from 
and whither he was going— Jen^ensais rien, “ I don’t know.” 
These words he had readily picked up, because their pronun¬ 
ciation resembled that of his name, which was John C. Ryan. 
At Cacouna he went to work for a wealthy French Canadian, 
in whose household he was known as J’en 3 ais Rien, and 
married his daughter, the parish register describing him as 
“J’en Sais Rien dit I’lrlandais”—“I don’t know, alias the 
Irishman ”—and Ryan’s numerous progeny bear the name 
to-day. The Princess met a young Saisrien at Cacouna in 
the summer, and the lad showing marvellous skill as an 
artist she placed him in the hands of a Quebec painter, and 
will send him to Europe when he is old enough. 


RELIC OF THE “RESOLUTE.” 



MASSIVE desk or writing table has recently 
been received at Washington as a present from 
Queen Victoria to the President of the United 
States. It is made of live oak, and weighs 
1,300 pounds; is elaborately carved, and, altogether, 
presents a magnificent specimen of workmanship. Upon a 
smooth panel is the following inscrpition :— 


“ Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, forming part of the ex¬ 
pedition sent in search of Sir John Franklin in 1852, was 
abandoned in latitude 74 deg. 41 min., longitude loi deg. 
12 min. West, on May 15, 1854. She was discovered and 
extricated in September, 1855, in latitude 67 deg. North, 
by Captain Buddington, of the United States whaler George 
Henry. She was purchased, fitted out and sent to England 
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the spirit of investigation has dared to penetrate its secrets. 
The result has been the discovery of a complete vessel of 
war, a perfect Viking craft, in which the unknown chieftain 
had been entombed. 

“The sons of the peasant on whose ground the tumulus 
is situate began in January or February this year (1880) an 
excavation ; they dug a well from the top, and soon met 
with some timber. Happily they suspended their work at 
this point, and reported the matter to Christiania, where 
the “Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments’* 
took up the task and sent down Mr. Nicolaysen, an expert 
and learned antiquary, to conduct further investigation. 
The excavation under his guidance was completed in May, 
and revealed the whole body of a Viking vessel 74 feet 
from stem to stern, 16 feet amidships, drawing 5 feet, and 
with 20 ribs. This is by far the largest craft found from 
the olden times. The tumulus is now nearly a mile from 
the sea, but it is evident that at one time the waves washed 
its base. The vessel had consequently been drawn up and 
placed upon a layer of hurdles of hazel branches and moss 
with the stem towards the sea, the sides then covered up 
with clay, and the whole filled up with earth and sand to 
form the funereal hill. In the stern of the ship several 
interesting objects were found. A piece of timber proved 
to be the stock of the anchor; it was perforated to hold 
the iron, but of this only a few remnants were found. In 
the bottom the remains of two or three small oaken boats 
of a very elegant shape were placed over a number of oars 
—some of them for the boats, others 20 feet long for the 
large craft itself. The form of these oars is very interesting, 
being nearly like that still used in English rowing matches, 
ending in a small finely cut blade, some of them with 
ornamental carvings. In a heap of oaken chips and 
splinters was found a finely shaped hatchet of the form 
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peculiar to the younger Iron Age. Some loose beams 
ended in roughly carved dragons’ heads, painted in the 
same colours as the ship—yellow and black. 

“ All along the sides, nearly from stem to stern, extended 
a row of circular shields, placed like the scales on a fish; 
nearly loO of these are remaining, painted in yellow and 
black, but in many the wood has disappeared, only the 
central iron plate remaining. It is clear that these shields 
had only an ornamental purpose, being of very thin wood 
and unable to ward off a heavy blow. 

“In the middle of the vessel was built the funeral 
chamber, formed of strong planks and beams placed 
obliquely against each other and covering a room nearly 
15 feet square. Here a bitter disappointment awaited the 
explorers. Someone had been there before them, and only 
a few human bones, some shreds of a sort of brocade, 
several fragments of bridles, saddles and the like in bronze, 
silver and lead, and a couple of metal buttons—one of 
them with a remarkable representation of a cavalier with a 
lowered lance—are all that have been found in the heap of 
earth and peat filling the funeral chamber. On each side 
of it were discovered the bones of a horse and two or three 
hounds. 

“ In the fore part of the ship was found a large copper 
kettle, supposed to be the kitchen caldron of the equipage, 
hammered out of a solid piece of copper, and giving a 
most favourable proof of the handicraft of the time. 
Another iron vessel, with handies, and a chain for hanging 
over the fire, lay close to a number of small wooden 
drinking cups. 

“ It was originally the intention to dig out the whole 
craft and transport it to Christiania, and Mr. Treschow, a 
large proprietor of the neighbourhood, offered to pay the 
expense ; but after consultation it was considered unsafe to 
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attempt the removal. It is now intended to leave the craft 
where it was found, the Government building a suitable 
covering, while only the smaller objects will be taken to 
Christiania. The antiquaries have no doubt that the 
tumulus belongs to the period termed the ‘Younger Iron 
Age ’—nearly a thousand years ago.” 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


[HE following is a copy of a letter written by 
Secretary of the Treasury Sherman, to Mr. H. 
Y. Cummins, of No, 52 Broadway, in reference 
to the withdrawal from circulation of certain 
silver and copper pieces. 



Treasury Department, ) 
Washington, D. C., Nov. ii, 1880. | 

H. F. Cummins, Esq., No. 52 Broadway, New York City. 

Sir, —Your letter of the 5th insL, suggesting the with¬ 
drawal from circulation of the twenty-cent and three-cent 
silver and the two-cent copper pieces has been received. In 
reply, I have to inform you that the coinage of the silver 
three-cent and copper two-ccnt pieces was discontinued by 
the coinage act of 1873, and that of the silver twenty-cent 
piece by the act of May 2, 1878. Under the provisions of 
the act of June 9, 1879, providing for the exchange of 
subsidiary coins for lawful money of the United States, the 
coins above mentioned are being redeemed at the Sub- 
Treasury offices, and when received are not again paid 
out There is a large amount now accumulated in the 
Treasury, but there is not at present any appropriation 
available from which to pay the loss on its recoinage. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE. 

[HE Supreme Court of the United States had 
before it a few years sinco, a case of considerable 
interest to Canadians, involving the title of 214,- 
000 acres of land at Sault Ste. Marie, granted in 
1750 by the French Governor of Canada to two French 
officers, as .set forth in the following report:— 

The United States, Appellants, vs. Louise Pauline de 
Repentigny, et al., Petitioners.—The grant upon which this 
claim is founded is about one hundred and thirty years 
old. The land involved lies on the southerly side of the 
St. Mary’s River, in the State of Michigan. 

The petitioners state that in 1750 the Governor-General 
and Lieutenant-General of Canada (then known as New 
P'rance) granted a seigniory in the Upper Peninsula to two 
officers in the P'rench army, then serving in the P'rench- 
English war, the Sieur de Bonne and the Chevalier de 
Repentigny, and that their title thereto was further confirmed 
by a regular patent granted in 1751 by Louis XV., over the 
signature of that monarch him.self. That the Sieur de 
Bonne was killed at the siege of Quebec, in 1760, during 
the attempt of the P'rench to recapture that city, after its 
taking by Wolfe in the celebrated battle on the Plains of 
Abraham ; that the (ilhevalier de Repentigny remained in 
Canada until shortly after the treaty of peace in 1763, when 
he returned to France, where he continued serving in the 
P'rench army, having command at the Isle of Reaud, at 
Rochefort, and during the Revolutionary War commanded 
a P'rench Regiment stationed at Guadaloupe, in the West 
Indies. He afterwards died in Paris in 1786, leaving a son 
from whom the present claimants derive their title by 
inheritance. The Sieur de Bonne left an heir, Amoble, who 
remained in Canada and sold his interest in the seigniory in 
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1796 to a man in Albany, named James Caldwell, who in 
turn sold it to an Irishman named Noble, who in his will 
devised it to his nephew, John Slack, who left it by his will 
to Agnes Slack, his wife, in trust. By her it was 
conveyed to a Mr. Battersby, also in trust, and by him to 
Guy Bolton, a Lieutenant-Colonel* in the British Royal 
Artillery, serving in India. 

The grant was exclusively on feudal tenure, and was 
conditioned as alleged by the Government upon future 
improvement, clearing and cultivation of the land, and its 
continuous occupation by the grantees. It is also contended 
by the Government that De Bonne made no attempt at the 
performance of this condition. De Repentigny visited the 
property and made some feeble attempts to cultivate it, but 
left the place in 1755, and the continent in 1763, when 
Canada passed to the English Crown. The United States 
acquired title in 1776, po.sse.ssion in 1796, and extinguished 
the Indian title in 1820. In 1826, this claim was presented 
to Congress, and was reported against until i860, when the 
appellants succeeded in obtaining th^ passage of a private 
Act in favor of their claim. 

The property in dispute comprises, according to the 
Land Office certificate, 216,000 acres, (according to M. 
Bouchette, one of the petitioners’ witnesses, 214,000,) 335 
square miles of territory, of which about 108,000 have been 
granted by the United States to private individuals. The 
private Act under which these proceedings are instituted, 
provides for the floating of the claim as to the portion so 
granted to private individuals, by the issue of land warrants 
for a corresponding area of any other lands belonging to the 
United States. The Act giving jurisdiction to the District 
Court of the State of Michigan to try claims, it was there 
held in November 1863, consuming three weeks in the trial. 
The Court held as follows ;— 
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First—That its jurisdiction was limited by the Act of 
Congress to the single inquiry of the validity of the title as 
against the United States, and by the rules of adjudication 
prescribed in the act; and that any inquiry beyond that or 
outside of this rule, was without its judicial authority. 
The act of 1789, defining the power and authority of the 
District Courts, does not embrace a case of this class. 

Second—That the Government of the United States 
having by its own Act—its own statutory enactment—thus 
restricted the Court, thereby waived all objections arising 
from and subsequent alleged abandonment of the grant by 
the original grantees. The grant was made by the Gov¬ 
ernor of New France in 1750, and confirmed by King 
Louis XV. in 1751, by Royal Patent under his hand, and 
sealed and attested by his Secretary Bouille, and a survey 
shortly after made by the King’s officer, and recorded in 
Paris and Quebec. The United States was not then, nor 
for a quarter of a century afterward, known and recognised 
among the nations of the earth. 

Third—That the Government of the United States, by 
the express terms of the statute, surrendered any and all 
right by .seigniorial forfeiture or otherwise, if ever there were 
any, under the laws of France. But the evidence of the 
Canadian Judges, upon which reliance was placed, especially 
that of Judge Badgley of the Queen’s Bench in Canada, 
clearly established, under Canadian law and its provincial 
judicial construction, a seigniorial forfeiture, to be consum¬ 
mated and effectual, in order to divest seigniorial title, must 
be by judicial decree, which was not the case as to this 
grant 

Fourth—That both the concession of 1750 and its royal 
ratification were clearly proved; the original brevet of 
patent 24th June 1751, an ancient document bearing 
irrefutable marks of genuineness, in being introduced as 
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evidence and exhibited to the Court, proved itself as an 
ancient deed. 

Fifth—That the petitioners of record were satisfactorily 
proved to be “the legal representatives of the original 
grantees.” 

Sixth—That the title thus emanating was a good title by 
the law of nations, and as valid as a patent for Government 
land under the laws of the United States. The King of 
France had at the time (in 1751) the sovereign territorial 
dominion and power, and the right to make the grant. 

Seventh—That the objection as to the statement of the 
demand is not sustained by the proof and by the spirit and 
intention of the law authorising this suit. Congress 
evidently intending—if the title were genuine—to denote 
the land in question or its equivalent; the second section 
providing for the issue to the petitioners, by the Commis¬ 
sioner of the General Office, of warrants for other lands of 
the United States at a stated price. 

Eighth—That the title being a seigniorial grant or tenure, 
it is no objection to its validity under the statute, as against 
the United States, that such a tenure is inconsistent with 
the genius of American institutions or the Constitutional 
Government of the United States. The lands by metes 
and bounds—that is, by measurement—(which was at the 
time and can now be made certain) was granted, by com¬ 
petent power to the grantees and their heirs for ever, the 
right to which is not impaired by a change of territorial 
sovereignty, and the conditions on which it was originally 
made, of fealty, homage, &c., are abrogated by such terri¬ 
torial change. The subject matter of the royal donation— 
viz., the land described—must and will by the transfer of 
the sovereignty be made to conform to and correspond with 
the spirit and institutions of the Government within whose 
territorial limits the land is situated, homage and fealty to 
a king being transmitted into allegiance and good citizenship 
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Ninth—The purchase of territory from the Indian tribes 
by the United States extinguishing the Indian title, and 
the occupation of the tracts by its troops and grantees, are 
embraced in the donatory provisions of the statute, and 
effect not “the validity of the title as against the United 
States.’ 

Tenth—The title never reverted to the King of France 
in consequence of the non-occupancy by the grantees after 
1757 or 1758, both grantees being French officers in the 
service of the King, and one of the j'oint grantees being in 
possession, by himself and his agent, until 1761 or 1762 ; 
and the Chevalier de Repentigny making sundry improve¬ 
ments anterior to that time, and cultivating the soil, which 
debarred the reversion to the King. 

Eleventh—The Act of 1860 does not warrant the Court 
to entertain the objection to the “validity of the title as 
against the United States” of abandonment and prescrip¬ 
tion. Holding the title from the King of France, recog¬ 
nised by various treaty provisions, the rule of prescription 
and limitation is of no avail under this law authorising the 
suit. Had the statute simply authorised the suit, reserving 
all objections, the pre-emption of abandonment might have 
been sustained. But the rule of adjudication in the statute 
is a positive stipulation to the contrary. 

Twelfth—That the calls of the grant kre sufficiently clear 
to define its boundaries, and the survey by the King’s 
officers, coeval with the grant, is of royal authority and 
sanction, and the act of the grantor—King Louis XV. 

From this judgment the Government appealed, and the 
Circuit Court affirmed it. The case was then brought before 
this Court for final adjudication. 

[Can any of our subscribers in the United States inform 
us whether a final decision has been given in the above 
case — Eds.] 
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DOMINION MILITARY MUSEUM. 

HE history of Canada is rich in records of 
heroism from the time when Jacques Cartier 
first explored the mysteries of the mighty St 
Lawrence down to the last attempt on our 
borders at Eccles Hill when our gallant militia sent the 
Fenians to the right about in double quick time. Memen¬ 
toes of these struggles are no doubt plentiful in the country, 
many of them in private hands. Some trophies captured 
by our troops, and some old properties belonging to corps 
that served in America at various times, have long been 
among the stores belonging to the Militia Department. 
These, Col. Wily, Director of Stores, has gathered together 
and placed in order to form the nucleus of a Military 
Museum. 

Unoccupied apartments in the new Drill Hall were 
found admirably adapted for the purposes required, and 
under the direction of the Colonel, are in process of being 
fitted up. On the walls are a series of beautifully arranged 
star devices of bayonets, sword bayonets, pistols, sabres, 
etc., of various patterns in a splendid state of preservation, 
all the blades being highly polished, and in as good order 
as if required for immediate use. On the floor beneath 
there will be arranged piles of shot and shell, representing 
the development of gunnery from an early period down to 
the heaviest ordnance now in use in the Dominion. The 
spherical and conical shot and shell will be so displayed as 
to give an idea of the old and new styles of artillery. 

In the centre of the room is a nine-pounder smooth bore 
gun marked in the metal with the letters S. N, Y. (State of 
New York.) It is an old fashioned battery gun weighing 
only seven cwb, but was no doubt considered valuable in 
its day, and from its make appears to have been the work 
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of a primitive artist—probably a blacksmith of the time of 
the Revolution. However that may be, the gun has a 
history which is briefly given on a card attached to a board 
placed near it. This history is given as follows: 

“Trophy gun captured at the battle of the Windmill, i6th 
November, 1838. Von Schultz, with about 400 sympathisers 
under his command, crossed from the United States at the 
Windmill, a short distance below Prescott, on the i ith 
November; there he fortified himself, and held possession, 
till the i6th. He was attacked unsuccessfully on the 
13th by the Militia under command of Col. Young, 
Inspecting Field Officer. It was not until the arrival 
of a wing of the 83rd regiment and a battery of 
the Royal Artillery that he finally capitulated, after 
some .severe fighting. Von Schultz, the leader, and about 
200 of his followers were taken prisoners; 15 were killed 
and wounded. British loss—killed, 2 officers and 6 men ; 
wounded 4 officers and 39 men. One of the officers killed 
was Lieutenant Johnston, 83rd regiment. Von Schultz was 
tried by court martial and hanged on the 8th December 
following at Fort Henry, Kingston. The original warrant 
for his execution is in this Museum.” 

Colonel Wily, who accompanied pur reporter, remarked, 
after this document had been duly copied, that it was 
somewhat curious he should have come into posse.ssion of a 
document of considerable historical importance in connection 
with this gun,—the original death warrant of Von Schultz, 
who led the invading party, as above described. The 
parchment is folded in the usual way, and backed on the 
outside as follows:— 

WARRANT. 

To the Sheriff of the Midland District for the execution of 
Nils Szlteochy Von Schultz. Recorded 4th Dec. 1838, 
Lib. G—fol: 419. R. A. Tucker, Sect, and Regr. 
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On the left upper corner of the warrant is the signature 
of the Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada—Geo. Arthur- 
Beneath is the great seal of the Province ; it is of the 
reign of William IV., and represents the Royal Arms of 
England surmounting the arms of the Province, which are 
drawn within a circle. On the margin the name of G. A. 
Hagerman, .Attorney-General, is countersigned. This docu¬ 
ment, we may add, was presented to the Museum by 
Lieutenant Coutlee, of the Ottawa P'ield Battery. 

Suspended from the ceiling are the ancient camp colours 
of the Regiment of Royal Immigrants, 105 years old. This 
gallant corps was raised in America and took part in the 
war of the Revolution, and afterwards was quartered in 
Canada. At the time of Montgomery’s attack on Quebec, 
they formed part of the garrison of that city. Afterwards 
they became the 84th Regiment of the Line, which they 
remain to this day, with a record :iot less honourable than 
any regiment in Her Majesty’s service. 

Adjoining the Museum is an apartment to be devoted to 
the use of the Military Institute, where meetings will be 
held, and efforts made to perpetuate the warlike annals of 
the Dominion. 

In addition to the articles already enumerated, Colonel 
Wily has a collection of arms which will hereafter be 
placed in position. He also intends to have lay figures 
representing the uniforms, accoutrements, arms, &c., of the 
various branches of the service from the beginning of 
Canadian history if po.ssible. In connection with this 
branch of the Museum, it is hoped that, as many old 
settlers must have in their possession old trophies and 
relics, such as arms, flags, uniforms, &c., donations will be 
made when the fact becomes known that a National 
Museum of this kind has been e.stablished at the capital of 
the Dominion. Presentations of such relics will be gladly 
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received and acknowledged, and a history of the articles 
attached, with the name of the donor. 

The idea is an excellent one, and Colonel Wily deserves 
the gratitude of all Canadians, as well as historians, anti¬ 
quarians and military men, for having brought together and 
rescued from destruction so many valuable mementoes of 
Canadian wars ,—Ottawa Free Press. 


“LE DRAPEAU DE CARILLON,” 



IN an article entitled “ Le Canada et la France,’’ 
contributed to L'Evenement, M, Jules Clairctte 
tells briefly, but prettily, the story of Cremazie's 
poem, so loved by our French compatriots, Le 
Drapean de Carillon. The French flag which floated over 
Carillon was preserved with pious care by an old soldier of 
Montcalm’s army, until one day the idea struck him that 
he would himself carry it to the King at Versailles, Off 
he went, landing at St. Malo and tramping all the way to 
the royal city. Asking to see the King, he was laughed at 
by the court attendants. Then, indignant and determined 
to touch their hearts in spite of their cynicism, he explained, 
“ It is the flag of Carillon that I have—the flag of Canada.” 
But it was no use. The King and his minions cared 
nothing for Canada or its flag, and the poor old hero slunk 
away, hiding his grief from even his eager compatriots, when 
he had borne his flag back home. “ Who can tell the 
tortures of his broken heart.says the poetic narrator. Yet 
he was not without hope. The French would return, he 
still believed, and Montcalm would be avenged. And they 
have returned, argues M. Clairette; yet not as Cremazie’s 
old soldier foresaw in his dreamy patriotism, but in the 
renewed and affectionate intercourse between Canada and 
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the elder of her Meres-Pairies, in the appreciation by the 
ancestral land of the merit of her severed sons, and 
especially of late, in the high honour conferred on M. 
Frechette, the Canadian poet. And, on the whole, perhaps 
it is as well for us all that the restoration has come about in 
this quiet fashion. 


LONDON (ONT.) SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 

(From the London Advertiser.) 

HE following is a brief sketch of what London 
was in its pristine glory sixty years ago. 

It is now a few months over sixty years since 
the first .settlers of the township of London 
commenced to locate their lands and erect their little Ic^ 
cabins. Where the beautiful city now stands was then 
called the “Town Plot” at the “Forks of the River 
Thames.” The site had been selected many years ago by 
Governor Simcoe as a delightful location for a city. 

In the summer and autumn of 1818 the people com¬ 
menced crossing the river about half a mile below the Forks 
by means of a canoe kept by a person named Montague, or 
by fording the stream when the water would admit of their 
doing so. They swam the cattle when the water was high. 
They then worked their way through the woods into the 
various concessions where they had previously selected their 
lands at the office of Col. Thomas Talbot. He resided at or 
near what is now called Port Talbot, on Lake Erie, several 
miles west of St. Thomas.* 

The settlers would halt to feed their cattle and refresh 
themselves, or encamp for the night on Montague’s Flats, 
afterwards known as Kent’s Flats, west of the North branch* 

*See Canadian Antiquarian, Vol. III., p. 150. 
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The forest along the banks of the river had a grand and an 
imposing appearance, and especially so on a fine evening, 
when the setting sun cast its mellow rays on the deep, green 
foliage of the trees on the elevated landscape, or on the 
tinted leaves of every hue, in the fall of the year. At such 
times the scene was grand beyond the powers of description. 
Such was the appearance of London in its native state as 
seen sixty years ago, when viewed from the Flats already 
mentioned. 

The writer of this article sat down at his first London 
camp fire, in company with his father’s family and Mr. Thos. 
Belton, on the 17th of March 1819, on the town line be¬ 
tween London Gore and Dorchester, not far north of where 
the Great Western crosses the bridge at the town line road. 
He visited the “Town Plot” in quest of game, in his 
younger days, and the Forks in order to procure fish. Who, 
that beheld London, then in its wilderness grandeur, could 
have expected to see it now transformed into a large city, 
with its fine streets and magnificent buildings ?—the legiti¬ 
mate results of civilization and industry. 

The ground where the city is now built was in tho.se days 
covered with a den.se, dark forest. North of Dundas Street, 
and in some places south of it, was a thick pinery. Behind 
where the old barracks were built, and on the rising land 
north of the Fair Grounds and of the little stream then 
called English’s Creek, which runs into Lake Horn, was a 
heavy growth of oak, maple and beech, while down in the 
direction of the railroad station was hard wood mixed with 


pines, more especially so to the east. In the vicinity of 
Strong’s Hotel was a narrow deep swamp or swale, as it was 
called, running in the direction of where the old tanneries 
are, west of the railroad station. In some places the small 
brush wood stood very close, and was covered with creepers 
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the eager hunter. Along the banks of both rivers the wild 
plum, the hawthorn, crab apple and grape grew in abundance. 
The waters were literally swarmed with fish, and the 
eddies were often covered with wild ducks, more especially 
so in the spring and autumn. In the bush might be heard 
the drumming of the pheasant, the calls of the magnificent 
wild turkey, or the low breathing of the timid deer ; and less 
welcome sounds sometimes greeted the ear, being the growl¬ 
ing of the black bear, the screeching of the wild cat, the 
hooting of owls, and the terrific howling of packs of ravenous 
wolves, whose inharmonious chorus frequently made night 
hideous. 

Such was the situation, and such were the denizens of 
London sixty years ago. 

The Indians in large numbers used frequently to encamp 
at the forks of the river. It was to them a desirable resting 
place, because of the abundance of fish and game. They 
navigated the rivers with their light bark canoes, and roamed 
through the forest and over the plains u.arestrained in search 
of game. London and the surrounding wilderness was then, 
and had been for generations, the Indians’ favourite hunting 
ground. But a change was at hand. The poor red man 
and his family had now only about nine years grace. The 
white man was to come with his axe, and the forest about 
the Forks, as well as at other places, was to melt away like 
snow; the game to depart, and the whole scene to change. 

Long lines of buildings now rear their stately fronts where 
then stood the wigwam ; and where the primeval forest then 
towered, busy men and women, with pale faces, now traverse 
fine streets. There the Indian then tracked his game through 
the deep woods amid silence and solitude ; but now he, too, 
like the deer, has nearly vanished from the land. 

The Courthouse and Jail at Vittoria, near Long Point, 
having been destroyed by fire, it was thought desirable that 
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the new buildings should be erected in a more central 
position. The district was very large, London being nearly 
the central point between its eastern and western boundaries. 

Now came a struggle for the location of the district build¬ 
ings. Major Schofield, Edward Allen Talbot, Esq., and 
other leading men of the vicinity pushed the claims of Lon¬ 
don on the attention of the administration as the most suit- 
.'ible location for the new Court House and Jail, and after a 
hard contest they were successful in making their claim good 
in the view of the authorities at York (now Toronto). 

A considerable portion of the “ Town Plot, at the Forks,” 
was immediately surveyed into half-acre lots, to be granted 
free to all mechanics who would clear off the lot and erect 
thereon a frame house, 18 by 24, stories high. Mr. Mc¬ 
Gregor put up the first house. Others soon followed his 
example. In a few weeks a small frame house was built for 
court-room and prison, and the first court was held in it in 
January, 1827. Thomas Webster. 

Newbury, Dec. 5th, 1878. 


SONNET. 

TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS ARCHEOLOGIST, GEN. UI CESNOLA. 

(Translated from the Italian of the Re7>. Professor Guiseppe Gaudo.) 

HE following extract from the Eco d'Italia of 
New York, will explain the occasion on which 
the original of these deservedly complimentary 
lines was composed :— 

“Although we are not in the habit of publishing poetry 
in our journal, we make an exception in the case of com¬ 
positions of special literary interest or which do honour to 
any of our compatriots resident on this continent. The 
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author of the beautiful sonnet which we reproduce from the 
Baretti, the Rev. Professor Guiseppe Gaudo, distinguished 
for many writings in both prose and verse, cherishing as he 
does, and as we do, sentiments of esteem and admiration 
for General L. Palma di Cesnola, would have dedicated to 
the illustrious Italo-American archaeologist a long poem, but 
constant attacks of an inexorable disease have prevented 
him from fulfilling his generous purpose, and barely allowed 
him to write the following sonnet, which was suggested to 
him by the new position of General di Cesnola.” 

From the Old World that bore thee comes a voice 
Of praise sincere to rarest merit due. 

To thee so highly honoured in the New, 

From one who in thy triumph does rejoice. 

Not for thy cherished Italy alone 

Did’st thou contend in freedom’s holy cause. 

But for Columbia’s liberty and laws 
Thou ha.st among the first fresh laurels won. 

And, as in war, the soldier’s patriot sword 
With native fearless courage thou did’st wield, 

So, in Art’s peaceful but as glorious field 
Of noble toil thine is the rich reward. 

What treasure Cyprus rendered to thy han 1, 

That proud art palace* tells to all the land. 

John Reaue. 


—“ What church is that ? ” asked a stranger of a native 
Philadelphian as they rode in a Chestnut Street car past the 
United State.s Mint. “It is the Church of the Almighty 
Dollar,” solemnly replied the native. The .stranger 
reverently nodded with a thankful grunt of acknowledgment, 
and as he continued on his ride made an inward memoran¬ 
dum to the effect that he had added to his store of 
ecclesiastical knowledge the name of a house of worship 
whose existence he had not before suspected. 

*The allusion is to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at New York, of 
which General di Cesnola, who had in a great measure founded it, had been 
recently elected a Life Director. This is the position to which the above 
refers. 
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AN ALLEGED FORMER NAME OF TORONTO.* 


BY REV. DR. SCADDING, TORONTO. 


T has sometimes been asserted that the spot on 
which Toronto .stands was once known by the 
name of Teiaiagon, and in some of the old maps 
that word, variously spelt, is to be seen, indicat¬ 
ing a locality on the north shore of Lake Ontario. But it 
has been long ago observed that the situation of Teiaiagon 
is not constant, in one map it appears at one place, in 
another at another place. 

In the ninth volume of the “ Documents relating to the 
History of the State of New York,” published by authority 
at Albany in 1858, there is a note on this subject by the 
editor of that valuable collection. It reads thus:—“ In 


Coronelli’s map in 1688, the Indian village of Teiaiagon is 
laid down about the present site of Port Hope, Canada 
West; but in Charlevoix and later maps it occupies what is 
now Toronto.” It is then added :—*' Possibly they (the 
inhabitants of this village) moved from the former to the 
latter point.” But this, I think, is not the true solution of 
the difficulty. 

I am assured on the authority of a gentleman perfectly 
familiar with the Otchipway and Ottawa dialects of the 
Algonquin and Huron tongues, that Teiaiagon in those 
dialects is a general term that could not be u.sed as a proper 
name for any particular spot, and that it simply means a 
portage, carrying-place or pass. Any point where voya- 
geurs by water would disembark for a land tramp of any 
extent, great or small, would be, in those dialects, a 
Teiaiagon. And it is observable from a vocabulary in 


•Read before the Society of Pioneers, in the Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
Dec. 7 th. t88o. 
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volume .seven of the above-mentioned collection, that on 
the south side of the lake also, in .some of the Iroquois 
dialects, the same term was in use to denote an interval or 
space between two waters, as between two branches or 
forks of a river. Now, along the north shore of Lake 
Ontario there were, of course, many points where trails 
leading back to the northern and north-western waters came 
out. Each one of these would be a Teiaiagon. (The 
English term Landing came to be applied to such points. 
Dickin.son’s Landing, Holland Landing, the Landing at 
Queenston, will be recalled. Prince Arthur’s Landing is 
the commencement of what used to be styled the Grand 
Portage between the head of Lake Superior and the chain 
of smaller lakes leading to the North-West trading posts.) 

Two of the Teiaiagons of the north shore of Lake 
Ontario appear to have been especially noted, namely, that 
which led from the outlet of the River Ganaraska, now 
Smith’s Creek, by Port Hope, to Rice Lake and the 
back lakes generally, and that which led from the outlet 
of what is now the Humber, but called on Lahontan’s 
map Tanaouate, to Lake Toronto (Lake Simcoe) and the 
Huron country. Evidently these are the two Teiaiagons 
that have become mixed on the old maps. They should 
have been distinguished, as doubtless they were in practice, 
by the designations of the rivers near which they were 
severally situated—as, the Ganaraska Teiaiagon and the 
Tanaouate Teiaiagon. The mind of the modern reader 
would then not have been confu.sed, and a theory of the 
migration of a proper name from one point to another on 
the shore of the Lake would not have been needed. 

The map which illustrates the journal of Charlevoix 
marks the present site of Toronto as Teiaiagon ; but I do 
not oEserve that Charlevoix himself anywhere uses the 
term. That observant missionary passed up from Fort 
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Frontenac to Niagara along the south shore of the Lake, 
and did not personally visit the north shore at all; but 
while at Fort Frontenac in 1721 he was told of a bourgade 
or encampment of Missisgagues towards the western end of 
Lake Ontario. The map prefixed to the journal was 
compiled in 1744 by the Government hydrogapher, M. 
Beilin, at Paris, by order; and in the endeavour to identify 
the bourgade or encampment mentioned by Charlevoix, he 
adopted the term Teiaiagon from some other source, per¬ 
haps from Coronelli. The first Gazetteer of Upper Canada, 
drawn up in 1799 by the then Surveyor-General, D. W. 
Smyth, from authoritative documents, distinctly states that 
Teiaiagon was situated about half-way between Toronto 
and the Bay of Quinte. Here again, probably, Coronelli’s 
map was D. W. Smyth’s source of information ; and it is 
very remarkable that no hint is given by him of the site of 
Toronto ever having been known by such a name. 

From all this, I think we may conclude that if any spot 
on the north shore of Lake Ontario was ever designated 
the Teiaiagon or Landing par excellence, it was the outlet of 
the River Ganara.ska, z.#., the site of the present Port Hope 
and not the outlet of the River Tanaouate, i.e., the present 
site of Toronto. The conversion of a general Indian term 
into a special, through misapprehension, was not uncommon 
among the first explorers of this country; and local proper 
names have originated in a similar way aforetime all over 
the world. Mississippi signifies merely the “Big River.” 
Any other large .stream would on occasion be so termed by 
the aborigines. In fact we have a Mississippi here in 
Canada, falling into the Ottawa about seven miles above Arn- 
prior. And what is “ Grand River ” but a like general term } 
By that name the Ottawa itself was long known among the 
French. Guadalquiver, we are told, is also “ Great River,” 
being a corruption of the Arabic “ Wadi-l-Kebir ” ; whilst 
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Avon is simply a Celtic word for River, and Don, Doon 
Dan, Tan, Axe, Exe, Esk, Usk, all signify Water.* 


THE DIGNITY OF NUMISMATIC STUDY. 

BY ROBERT MORRIS, LL D., LAGRANGE, KY., 
Corresponding Member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 

Montreal. 

ROM a dissertation upon the science of numis¬ 
matics and of ancient coins, by J. M. Suavesius. 
(published at Amsterdam in 1683, in Latin,) I 
propose to make some notes under caption 
“The Dignity of Numismatic Study.” But few at the 
present day look upon the science of Coins from any higher 
standpoint than that of a collector. As soon as a collector 
gets in his possession a few hundred coins, he is all agog 
for a speculation. My view of coins is that they are 
matters of study, and compose a science. An ancient coin 
appears to me in the light of an antique monument, more 
genuine, more instructive than most of those which, by 
their price and bulk, are far beyond our reach. For this 
reason I heartily endorse the views of Suavesius below. 

The variety of subjects impressed upon ancient Greek 
and Roman coins is bewilderingly great. Every proper 
taste may be gratified in their study. If you are fond of 
military study—here are standards described upon them, 
and trophies, addresses by the emperors to the soldiers, 
triumphal chariots and triumphal arches, every method of 
warlike armature, shields of all patterns, helmets, &c. If 

*In reply to a query at the close of the above paper, as to whether Toronto 
had ever borne the name of Dublin, Dr. Scadding said that in the first edition 
of D. W. Smyth’s Gazetteer of Upper Canada, 1799, it was stated that the 
township of York was once so called ; this was probably before the setting off 
of the Province of Upper Canada. 
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'religious matters-are deemed?.more'worthy your attention, 
here upon an ordinary collection of coins, and those often 
. of the commonest class of ancient pieces, are the faces of 
the old deities of everj' class; faces of the gods Peace, 
■Happiness, Eternity, Piety; temples; rites of all kinds of 
; religious movements; the likenesses of the gods; altars, 
vases, augurs, staves (litui ); every variety of funeral' rites 
vand of apotheosis, &c. Should you enquire for political 
■ exhibitions, see . upon the coins the faces of 'magistrates, 
secular; games^ theatres and amphitheatres, consular chairs, 
diadems and tiaras. Yes, whatever things could be cele¬ 
brated by those early people,‘whatever ought not to be 
ignored by their descendants, was preserved upon the 
enduring tablets of coins. 

('oins, indeed, are those adamantine leaflets of eternity, 
the pages of perennial and immortal glory, the illustrious 
altar of the goddess Mnemosyne. Thus the noble work of 
the historians was shut up in coins; and so, in another 
place brought to view, the coins'expose ancient history 
itself to light 

There are examples of the coins of the Emperor 
Hadrian alone which for elegance of type and sublimity of 
history far excel all the other monuments of ancient 
coinage. By whatever province and great city which it 
distinguished, the coin was earnestly affected by the culti¬ 
vation of all love and honour. They struck coins in his 
honour, the reverse side being marked with their own signs 
and symbols. The Egyptians figured theirs with the ibis, 
-with the sistrum and calothus filled with fruits, also with the 
figures and faces of Isis, Ammon, Harpocrates and Canopus. 
Upon them we find the coins of Alexandria denoted by 
the Nile, the hippopotamus, crocodile, and wheat-heads, 
conspicuously displayed. Coins of Mauritania are distin¬ 
guished by the . horse; those of Dacia by rocks and the 
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legionary eagle; Cappadocia by a military standard ; those 
of Africa by the scorpion; those of Spain by the rabbit 
(hare); Britain by the shield and Macedonian lance ; Ger¬ 
many by the javelin ; Asia by the serpent, plough and prow ; 
Judse by the mother and her children ; Sicily by a marine 
monster and the head of Medusa ; Italy by the cornucopia; 
Rome by her own Palladium. 

The coming of the Emperor Hadrian was hailed not only 
by the happy trippings of song, but also by coins struck in 
his honour, with the words " To the advent of the Emperor,” 
the name of the country being adjoined. Very many coins 
of this sort may be cited, struck in Gaul, Spain, Macedonia, 
Sicily, Moesia, Thrace, Bythinia, Cilicia, Judse, Arabia, 
Asia, Africa, Lybia, Mauritania, Alexandria, Italy. Some 
of them were extravagant in their adulation, having the 
words “To the Restorer of the whole world.” Some even 
read “Tellus Stabilita" as though the coming of the 
Emperor Hadrian was the settlement of a quaking universe. 
It suggests that profound peace had settled down upon the 
world by the efforts and good fortune of Hadrian. 

Military coins were likewise struck in his honour by the 
Roman army in Syria, Dacia, Rhaetica, Germany, Novica, 
Britain and other countries. Many of these have the 
inscription Prcetorian Cohorts upon them ; others, as though 
suggesting the advance of the soldiers against an enemy, 
have the words Disciplina Augusti —suggesting the whole 
course of military life. 

But the subject grows upon my hands. It is only by 
such studies as these that the dignity of numismatics can 
be taught and the study rescued from the heap of rubbish 
under which, in this country at least, it is smothered. 
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JEWISH MONEY. 

NS. Renan, in his paper on “The last Jewish 
Revolt,” thus alludes to the numismatic ques¬ 
tion :— 

“The first care of the insurgents was the 
monetary question. One of the daily tortures faithful 
Jews had to undergo was the handling of money bearing 
the effigy of the Emperor and idolatrous images. For 
religious offerings, more especially, coins of the Asnionaean 
princes, which still circulated in the country, were assidu¬ 
ously sought out, or else those struck in the time of the 
first revolt, when the Asmonaean coinage had been imitated. 
The new insurrection was too poor and too ill-provided 
with tools to issue new types. Its members were contented 
to withdraw from circulation such pieces as bore the images 
of Flavius and Trajan, and to strike them anew with 
orthodox types that the people were familiar with and 
which had in their eyes a national significance. It is 
probable that some ancient coins were discovered and 
facilitated the operation. The beautiful coins of Simon 
Maccabeus, the first Jewish Prince who ever coined money, 
were specially chosen for this purpose. Their era, which 
was that of ‘the liberty of Israel’ or ‘of Jerusalem,’ pointed 
them out as expressly made for existing circumstances. 
Still more appropriate were those that displayed the temple 
surmounted by a star, or those presenting the simple image 
of the two trumpets destined, according to the Law, to 
convoke Israel to the holy war. The super-imposed 
impression was coarsely done, and in a great number of 
coins the primitive Roman type is still visible. This 
coinage is called ‘ the money of Coziba ’ or ‘ the money of 
the Revolt.’ As it was partly fictitious it lo.st later on much 
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of its value.” 

So far with Renan, The last expression needs explana¬ 
tion. What was his^ " later on,” when the revolt, from the 
first blow to the last, scarcely lasted thirty months } 


THE STREET ARCHITECTURE OF MONTREAL. 

ITS HISTORY, CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

r the November'meeting of the Society, Mr. 
Edward Murphy, First Vice-President, read a 
paper bearing the above title. We regret that 
pressure upon our space prevents us from doing 
more than devote to it a very brief notice; we must say, 
however, that it is a most interesting and valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of the Street architecture of the city. It 
is illustrated by a number of notes on old and new build¬ 
ings, in which Mr. Murphy points out from existing 
examples many peculiarities of those of the older style of 
houses, with an interesting description of them, and also the 
improvements introliuced from time to time in' the construc¬ 
tion and style of the buildings. 

This paper supplies a want, long felt, of a history of our 
Street Architecture and its changes, before all the old land¬ 
marks are swept away, and Mr. Murphy’s residence in the 
city for over half a century eminently qualifies him for the 
task he has undertaken, 

Mr. Murphy has handed the MS. of this paper to Mr. 
Mott for publication in the book he is preparing, to be 
entitled, “ Montreal, Its Highways and By-ways.” The 
work is well forward, and the volume will be published as 
early as possible. 
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THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

a meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., 
the Corresponding Secretary, read the following 
interesting paper on the earliest American expe¬ 
dition in search of a Northwest Passage:— 

There was fitted out from Philadelphia, in 1753, an expe¬ 
dition for the purpose of discovering a Northwest Passage. 

The subject had from the earliest days of American history 
been one of engrossing interest, and from Philadelphia, at 
that time pre-eminently distinguished for her commercial 
enterprise, a voyage was undertaken at the expense of a 
number of her merchants, who were desirous of seeing the 
Northwest Passage accomplished. 

On the 4th day of March, 1753, the schooner Argo, Capt, 
Swaine, set .sail for Hudson’s Bay, touching at Hiannis, Cape 
Cod, and at Portsmouth, in New England, where she received 
her final complement of seamen, and from which latter place 
she took her final departure on the 15th of April. 

The account of tiie voyage, as given in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of November 15, 1753, reads as follows:— 

“ Sunday last, arrived here schooner Argo, Captain Swaine, 
who sailed from this port last spring on the discovery of a 
Northwest Passage. She fell in with the ice off (Cape) Fare¬ 
well ; left the Eastern ice, and fell in with the Western ice in 
latitude 58°, and cruised to Northward to latitude 63° to 
clear it, but could not, it then extending to the Eastward. 

On her return to the Southward she met two Danish ships 
bound to Ball River and Disco, up Davis’ Straits, who had 
been in the ice fourteen days off (Cape) Farewell, and had 
then stood to the Westward, and assured the Commander 
that the ice was fast to the shore all above Hudson’s Straits 
to the distance of forty leagues out, and that there had not 
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been such a severe winter as the last these twenty-four years 
that they had used that trade; they had been nine weeks 
from Copenhagen. 

“The Argo, finding she could not get round the ice, pressed 
through it and got into the Straits’ mouth the 26th of June, 
and made the island Resolution, but was forced out by vast 
quantities of driving ice, and got into a clear sea the 1st of 
July. On the 14th, cruising the ice for an opening to get in 
again, she met four sail of Hudson’s Bay' ships endeavouring 
to get in again, and continued with them till the 19th, when 
they parted in thick weather, which continued to the 7th of 
August in latitude 62 The Hudson’s Bay men supposed 
themselves forty leagues from the western land. The Argo 
ran down the ice from 63° to 57° 30', and after repeated at¬ 
tempts to enter the Straits in vain, as the season for discovery 
on the Western side of the bay was over, she went on the 
Labrador coast and "discovered it plainly from 56° to 
65°, finding no less than six inlets, to the heads of 
all of which they went, and of which they have made a 
very good chart, and have a better account of the country, 
its soil, produce, etc., than has hitherto been published. 

The Captain says ’tis much like Norway,and that there is 
no communication with Hudson’s Bay through Labrador, 
where one has heretofore been imagined, a high ridge of 
mountains running north and south about fifty leagues within 
the coast. In one of the harbours they found a deserted 
wooden house, with a brick chimney, which had been built 
by some English, as appeared by sundry things they left 
behind, and afterwards, in another harbour, they met 
Captain Goff, in the Snow, from London, who had built that 
house, who informed them that the same Snow had been 
there last year and landed some of the Moravian brethren 
who had built that house, but the natives having decoyed 
the then captain of the Snow and five or six hands, under 
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pretence of trade, and carried them all off (they having gone 
. imprudently without arms); the Snow, after waiting sixteen 
days without hearing of them, went home and was obliged to 
take away the Moravians to help work the vessel. Part of 
her business this year was to inquire after these men. Capt. 
Swaine discovered a fine fishing bank, which lies but six 
leagues off the coast, and extends from latitude 57° to 54°, 
supposed to be the same hinted at in Captain Davis’ second 
voyage. No bad accident happened to the vessel, and the 
men kept in perfect health during the whole voyage and 
returned all well.” 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette of November 29, 1753, we 
find further in relation to this voja.ge:— 

“ Several of the principal merchants and gentlemen of this 
city who had subscribed to fitting out Captain Swaine with 
the schooner Argo in the discovery of the Northwest Passage 
met at the Bull’s Head, in this city, on the 23rd inst., and 
expressed a general satisfaction with Captain Swaine’s pro¬ 
ceedings during his voyage, though he could not accomplish 
his purpose, and unanimously voted him a very handsome 
present” 

In the following spring (1754), Captain Swaine sailed 
again in the Argo on the same errand, whose return is 
chronicled in the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser of Thursday, October 24, 1754:— 

“ On Thursday last arrived here the schooner Argo, Capt. 
Swaine, who was fitted out in the spring on a discovery of 
a Northwest Passage, but having three of his men killed by 
the Indians on the Labrador coast, returned without success.” 

This is the only notice we can find of the second voyage, 
except the following from the Gazette, Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1754:— 

“ On Saturday last several habits worn by the Eskemaux 
Indians, who inhabit the southern parts of the Labrador, 
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with their utensils and other curiosities belonging to that 
people, were delivered by Captain Swaine into our library, 
being a present from the Northwest Company to the Library 
Company of this city.” 


PARDONS GRANTED. 

E find the following in the Quebec Magazitu for 
March 1794:— 

“His Excellency Lord Dorche.ster has been 
pleased to cause Letters Patent to issue, grant¬ 
ing the Royal Pardon to Charles Greham, convicted of 
murder and under the judgment of death ; and to Mary 
Campbell, convicted of robbery, and also under the judg¬ 
ment of death ; both on condition of leaving the Province 
•within fourteen days frotn the 2 ,\th instant. 



EARLY STEAMBOATS ON LAKE ONTARIO. 



fHhi first steamboat on Lake Ontario was the 
" Frontenac,” built by the King.-ton Company, 
in 1818, at Bath; the machinery being imported 
from England. She plied between King.ston and 
Niagara, calling at York (Toronto), and was the only boat on 
the Lake till about 1825, wnen the “ Queenston ” was built 
by Mr. Robert Hamilton, for the same route. About the 
same date, the “ Frontenac ’’was bought by Mr. John Hamil¬ 
ton, who afterwards became a member of the Legislative 
Council,’and is now a Senator of the Dominion. The fare 
was twelve dollars from King.ston to York or Niagara. The 
“ Great Britain ” and the “ Aleiope ” were the next lake boats. 

On the American side, the “United States” was built 
about 1833, and ran in connection with the “ Great Britain,” 
each calling at British and American ports alternately. After 
the Burlington Bay Canal was opened, the Lake steamers 
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called at Hamilton and came down, most of the time, to 
Prescott. It was only after the opening of the St. Lawrence 
canals that they could come down to Montreal; and every one 
was appalled at first at the idea of large steamers running 
the rapid.s. This however they have long done safely, going 
up again by the canals. 

After the “ Frontenac” was finished, in 1818, Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, of Kingston, built— from the materials that remained 
over— a small boat called the “ Charlotte,” which plied from 
Kingston to Belleville, Kingston has thus the credit of 
having the first steamboat Navigation on the lakes, and the 
first on the upper St. Lawrence. 

The above account of the early lake Steamers appeared 
some years ago in the New Dominion Monthly, and a corres¬ 
pondent writing from Peterboro supplied the following addi¬ 
tional information:— 

There is no doubt but the “ Frontenac ” was the first steam¬ 
er oil Lake Ontario, but I have the impression she was built 
earlier than 1818. During the Summer of 1822 I was on 
board of her. She plied between Kingston, York, Niagara, 
and Queenston, making a trip once a week, calling at York 
going up. Passengers going to Kingston had to cross in her 
to Niagara and Queenston, for she did not call at York on 
her downward trip. The cabin fare was $12, and the deck 

$ 3 - 

The “ Charlotte ” that year (1822) plied between Kingston 
and Belleville, she did not go to Prescott. 

In the latter part of that season, a small .steamer was built, 
called the “ Dalhousie,” which ran between Kingston and 
Prescott. 

There was a small steamer the same year, belonging to the 
Americans, which plied between Sackett’s Harbour and 
Kingston, but I have forgotten her name. There were thus 
four .steamers on Lake Ontario In 1822. 

On Lake Erie in 1820—21, there was but one steamer— 
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the “ Walk-on-the-\vater,” which ran from Black Rock to 
Green Bay, on Lake Michigan. On coming up from Black 
Rock, in addition to her steam, she required the aid of several 
yokes of oxen to enable her to get up the current. This 
was the only boat at that period on the upper lakes. 

THE OLDEST CHURCH IN .MONTREAL. 

DNSECOURS Church, St. Paul street, enjoys the 
reputation of being the oldest church on the 
l.sland of Montreal, having been completed 
when the Church of Notre Dame was yet in 
course of erection. Marguerite Bourgeoys, who founded it in 
the year 1658, intended it for a nunnery, but met with diffi¬ 
culties which prevented her from doing so, though she estab¬ 
lished one on’Notre Dame Street shortly afterward. Soeur 
de Bourgeoys, in order to obtain letters patent for the Church 
:.he was building, made two Journeys to Erance, the first of 
which in 1659 "' 3 -'’ fruitless, but the second, in 1671, was 
successful. Among t the personages Madame Bourgeoys met 
with during this visit was Baron de Eanchamp, one of the 
first proprietors of the Island. This nobleman had in his 
posse.ssion a small image of the Virgin, raid to be endowed 
with miraculous virtue, and which had been revered by the 
family for at least a century. This image he was desirous 
of having removed to Montreal, and a chapel erected for its 
reception. Nothing could have been more fortuitous than 
this discovery, and it was at once concluded that the image 
should be transferred to Montreal to Bonsecours Churchy 
where, to the great joy of the inhabitants, on the 29th of June. 
1673 th.- pri.icip.al stones were laid with much solemnity, 
and on August 15th. 1675, ma.s.s was performed for the first 
time in the new church. Nearly eighty years afterward 
it was consumed by fire and remained in n. state of ruin 
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seventeen years, When its rebuilding was undertaken, and 
on June 30th, 1773, it was again opened for public worship* 
Many years ago it was bought from the Sisters of the 
Congregation by the Fabrique of the parish, to whom it 
still belong.s. It is completely hemmed in by warehouses— 
even a strip of ground only eight or ten feet in width, extend¬ 
ing along its side, being occupied by small stores. 


THE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY- 
OF QUEBEC. 

IT the annual meeting recently held, the election of 
officers for the coming year took place and the 
names of the gentlemen elected are as follows. 



J. M. LeMoine 
H S. Scott 
Cyrille Tessieu 
Wm. Hossack 

J. W.iITEHEAI) 

Edwin Pope 
R. McLeod 
J. F. Belleau 
Wm. Clint 
.A. Robertson 
Til Oliver 
F. C. WURTELE 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Treasurer. 

Librarian. 

Recording Secretary. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Couticil Secretary. 
Curator. 

Curator of Apparatus. 


Geo. Stewart, Jr., Jas. Stevenson, Theop. Ledroit, 
and P. Johnston, Additiotial Members of Council. 

The following Report of the Council was submitted. 

The Council have the honour to report to the members of 
the Society that since the last annual general meeting, the 
following papers have been read before the Society:— 
January 15th, 1880.—Lecture by General B. Hewsonl 
.subject: "The Canadian Pacific Railway.” 

January 29th, 1880.—A paper by George Stewart, jr.. Esq; 
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subject; “Alcott, the Concord Mystic.” 

May 13th, 1880,—An extempore address by Woodford 
Pilkington, Esq., Civil Engineer; subject: “The Principles and 
Practice of Art.” 

November 29th, 1880.—The opening lecture of the season 
1880-81 was delivered by the President, J. M. LeMoine, Esq.; 
subject: “The Scot in New P"ranee.” 

December lyth, 1880.—A paper was read by Prof. J. 
Campbell, M.A., Montreal; subject; “The Origin of the 
Aborigines of Canada.” 

Since the last annual general meeting, the library has been 
increased by the addition of three hundred volumes, selected 
in the spirit calculated to future aims contemplated in 
the charter of this Association, the promotion of science 
and history, especially that of our own country, in their 
higher departments. 

The report of the Librarian gives the particulars of the 
purchases and donations of books during the last year. 

The departure of the Curator of the Museum, Dr. Neilson, 
deprives us of a report. In his absence the care of this 
important department has devolved on the President, who 
is enabled to state that due attention has been bestowed on 
the preservation of the specimens of natural hi.tory and other 
objects constituting the Museum; want of .space has pre¬ 
vented any considerable addition. 

Letters are often received asking for our tran.sactions and 
historical publication.s, from individuals or from scientific 
bodies in the United States. Several invitations have also 
been sent on behalf of the Historical Societies in the 
adjacent Republic, to meet delegates assembled to commemo¬ 
rate the anniversary of notable Literary and historical events. 
Circumstances unfortunately prevented the delegates named 
by this Society, from attending. These invitations, calcu¬ 
lated to strengthen that bond of good fellowship, which at all 
times ought to exist, between as.sociations formed for one 
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common object—the culture of science and history, indicate 
also that the publications and literary labours of this 
association are gradually finding their way and obtaining 
recognition far beyond the boundaries of the Dominion. 

The Society will doubtless rejoice at the large number of 
names on the roll of associate members, and therein recog¬ 
nize conclusive proof that the efforts made to enlarge the 
sphere of its usefulness have not been unsuccessful. 

The Council has favoured the publication of historical 
documents relating to the early history of Canada—one of 
the chief objects contemplated in its charter, and the list of 
such publications to be found in the appendix to the 
transactions clearly demonstrate that the public funds 
annually granted have not been misapplied. 

It has been asked why the Council did not enter into 
arrangements with the American Bureau of Lectures, with 
the view of bringing here eminent Public Lecturers: had 
such an application not been contrary to the requirements of 
the charter, the very great expense attending such an 
undertaking would alone have been an insuperable 
barrier. J. M. LeMoine, President. 

NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF MONTREAL. 

HE stated meeting of the Society was held on 
Dec. 21 st. 

A letter from Mr. R. H. Mercer, of Cincinnati, 
O., was read, requesting information for a 
Numismatic Directory about to be published by him. 

Mr.R.W.McLachlan presented a small white metal medal 
in commemoration of the P'ete National held at Quebec on 
St.Jean Baptiste Day, June, 1880, and exhibited the following: 
a Bronze Prize Medal, (executed by Elkington London Eng.,) 
issued by Society of Agriculture and Arts of Ontario, at the 
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Exhibition held at Toronto in September, 1879. 

A White Metal Medal issued by the Agricultural 
Association of London Ont., as a prize at the Exhibition 
held there in 1879. Obverse ; Arms of the City, Reverse; 
name &c., of the person to whom the medal was awarded— 
engraved. It is probable that a medal with similar obverse 
is used for some of the Educational Institutions of the same 
city. Mr. McLachlan also exhibited nine Commemoration 
Medals, various ; seven Canadian and two Scotch. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society:—S. E. Dawson, F. H. Reynolds, Geo. McKinnon, 
J. P. Edwards and Joseph Ver.saille.s. 

This being the Annual Meeting, the busine.ss connected 
with it was then taken up in accordance with the Bye-laws 
of the Society. 

The Treasurer Mr. Geo,A. Holmes, reported that financially 
the Society was not in so good a position as at the time of 
the last annual meeting, there was a larger amount of 
subscriptions unpaid, and he trusted that an effort might be 
made by the members to place the Society in a better 
position. He further reported that he had not yet received 
the annual grant from the Government, but that he had 
information from Quebec that the amount would be paid 
during the coming month. The following gentlemen were 
elected as officers for the ensuing year. 

Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau - - Ptesidmt. 

Edward Murphy - - - - i-st Vice-President. 

Hon. Judge Baby - - - 2.nd Vice-President. 

G. A. Hol.me.s . - - - Treasurer. 

Wii.LiAM McLennan - - - Curatvr. 

Fras. H Reynolds - - ^ Secretary. 

EDITING COMMITTEE: ‘ 

Me.ssns. Henry Mott, Thos. D. King, C. S. Baker, and 
C. T. H.art. 
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WHO, OR WHAT, WAS ASPINQUID.? 

[HIS question has, of late years, frequently pre¬ 
sented itself to the curious attention of those 
whose tastes incline them to look back to the 
early European .settlement of at least the more 
Eastern section of the Canada of to-day. It is known,—for 

even reliable and not very far-fetched tradition tells us that 
much,—that, in the budding time of spring, early white 
settlers, conjointly with the Aborigines of Acadie, were in 
the yearlj' habit of celebrating a day, with certain festivities. 
That fea-twas especially a feast of clams, muscles, and such 
other shell fish and other ffresh) fish as were at the time 
in season, and at the place attainable. At the same time 
there was no restriction put upon the use—perhap.s, some¬ 
times, even the abuse—of other good thing.s. It was a 
“Moveable feast,” but by w'hat it was determined i.s—to me 
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at least—not quite clear, the more especially as the old 
calendars in which the day is denoted, are now scarcely to 
be found. Thus, in 1774, “Aspinquid’s Day” was May 
17th; in 1780, it was May Sth; in 1786, it was June 3rd. It 
seems to have occurred on the recurrence of the New Moon. A 
comparison of a number of calendars would enable one to 
determine what Moon; but, at present, I am unable to 
determine that point. 

One conjecture which has been afloat is, that Aspinquid 
was an eminent chieftain, or brave, of the Aboriginal race, 
in the remote past. By some, Aspinquid has been assumed 
to be the name of a tutelary saint of the Aborigines, and is 
accordingly called “ the Indian Saint.” I beg leave to submit 
the following letter, contributed by me to the Halifax 
Herald, a few years since, as my own view of the origin of 
of the word Aspinquid .— 

To the Editor op the Herald. 

“ Referring to a paragraph in the Herald, under the title of 
“ St. Aspinquid,” allow me to repeat the substance of some 
remarks communicated by me, some years since, to another 
Halifax Journal upon the puzzling subject of 

“ In the course of a very considerable reading of what 
records are procurable, touching the early history of this 
country, I have been unable to find any such name as 
Aspinquid. I have however, met with a passage in the 
'' Relations des.Jesuites ” which, I think, may account for its 
origin. In the Relation of 1611, and the chapter 
treating upon the nature, the clothing, habitation, and food 
of the Aborigines of this country, which are now call 
Nova Scotia, after much other matter bearing upon these 
heads, the account goes on to say, in the quaint original— 
speaking, of course, of the Indians:— 

“ Des le mois de May iusques a la My-Septembre, ils sont 
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hors de crainte pour leurs viures: car les moules sont a la 
coste et auec tout sorte de poissons et de coquillages, et les 
nauires fran^ois auec les quels ils troquent; et s^auez-vous 
s’ils entendent bien a re faire courtiser, ils traictent de 
freres auec de roy, et ne leur faut rien rabattre de toute la 
piece, il faut leur faire des presens et les bien haranguer aut 
ant qu’ils accordent la traicte, et celle-cy faicte, il faut encore 
les tabagier, c’est a dire, les banqueter; alors ils danseront, 
harangueront et chanteront, “Adesqmdee, Adesquidez” a 
sfauoir, qu,ils sont les bons amis, alliez, associez, confederez 
et comperes du roy et des Francois.” 

“ ‘From the month of May until the middle of September, 
they have nothing to fear on account of food; for the 
muscles on the shore, with all sorts of fish and shell-fish, and 
the French ships for them to traffic with. It is needful to 
make them (the Indians) presents, and to harangue them 
well as often as they agree to trade: and, this done, it is 
necessary to smoke tobacco with them, that means, to 
feast them : then they will dance, they will make speeches 
and, they will sing “Adesquidez, Adesquidez, ” that is to say, 
that they are the good friends, allies, confederates,and com¬ 
panions of the king and of the French.” 

My inference is that this word, Adesquidez, is the good 
Jesuit I'ather’s attempt to render in French characters 
some Micmac word, or expression, meaning good fellowship, 
or jolly good fellows all together-, and that the more recent 
word, Aspinquid, used in our time, is an English corruption 
of the French corruption. But it will do just as well. My 
further explanation would be, that these jollifications which 
could, at first, take place only rarely,—as often as there 
was an opportunity of traffic—would, in course of time and 
in the natural order of events, become a more momentous 
affair, gradually acquiring something of the dignity of a 
national feast, y^/#, or festa, recurring periodically—that is, 
upon the great annual arrival of the French ships out from 
France, or some time about the month of May. What 
was, for a long time, kept up as an annual festival in honour 
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and conimemcration of a plea.sant and profitable traffic, 
would, naturally enough, continue to be kept up—e.specially 
by people so fond of feasting a.s the Indians were,— and at 
the same season, even after there had ceased to be any 
arrival of a trading fleet in the Spring;—would naturally 
continue to be kept up, for a time at least, even after the 
country had passed under the rule of the English. Again, 
nothing was more natural than for the English new comers, 
on seeing the Aborigines, w'hilst calling themselves Roman 
Catholics, formally celebrating a feast on or about the same 
day every year, than to imagine that of course it must be a 
Saint’s Day. Thus, having got hold of a name which tiuy 
pronounced “ Aspinquid,” they prefixed a “ St.” to it and 
put it in the almanac. 

“ Of course there is no reason why Aspinquid's Day — 
without the Saint—should not be kept up: quite the reverse. 
For many reasons, these reminiscences of the past should 
be kept fresh. 1 think however, that it will puzzle the 
research of any one to find the name of Asftinquid in the 
calendar of Christian Saints. 

“As for “the great Indian Chief” of that name, “at the 
close of the 17th century,” I have not been so fortunate in 
my reading as to meet any thing concerning him, and 
would much like to be enlightened on that point.” 

I may add that, according to tradition, here in Nova Scotia, 
these Spring festivities on Aspinquid's Day, were very 
widely participated in, and with great glee, and by people 
of all social classes. It is said among the elders in the land, 
that the last time on which the day was observed—at least in 
Halifax, and perhaps in Nova Scotia—according to the 
time-honoured fashion, was about the conclusion of the 
American Revolutionary War. A large party had assembled, 
on the Day, at the North West Arm, in the immediate 
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vicinity of town, as they might have done, in late years, for 
a picnic. Ostensibly they met, as was their wont in 
former year.-, like sisters and brothers of one family; but 
there was a demon of di.'>cord in their midst. After the 
clams, and the muscles, and the drinkables, speeches were 
made as speeches had often been made before; but now some 
of them breathed the novel spirit of disloyalty. These 
called forth angry and ind'gnant responses. I am not sure 
but what there were “ hats upon the green ” before the day 
was over. At all events, people went home from the feast 
carrying with them heart burnings which were not to be 
extinguished for many a day,—perhaps never. The citizens 
of Halifax have never met since to commemorate 
“ Aspinquid’s Day.” 

Perhaps some contributor X.o the " Antiquarian" may be 
able to furnish a better account of the origin of this term 
than that which has sugge.sted itself to me. If so, one at 
least of your readers will be much pleased to hear the true 
explanation. 

PIERCE. S. HAMILTON. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


NOVA SCOTIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

REGULAR monthly meeting of the above 
Society was held on March 14th, in the Hou.se of 
Assembly, Halifax, Dr. Allison pre^iiding. His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and the mem¬ 
bers of both branches of the Legislature attended. Since 
the last meeting, the Society has received several donations 
of books, etc.. 

The Secretary read a paper prepared by Moses de la 
Dernier, an old settler in Nova .Scotia, written in 1795, and 
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giving an account of the cu.stom and manners of the 
ancient Acadians, with remarks on their removal from the 
Province, and the causes thereof. 

Lieut. Governor Archibald discussed the question of the 
Acadian expulsion at considerable length, and took occasion 
•to say that at first the expulsion seemed wholly indefensible, 
but the more he had examined the question the more 
convinced he had become that if the British were to remain 
in the country they had no other course to pursue. From 
the conquest in 1713 to 1755, the Government had 
repeatedly pressed on the French the importance of taking 
the oath of allegiance, failing that, to leave the country. 
The Acadians would do neither, and the result was their 
expulsion. 

His Honour took occasion to refer to the progress which 
had been made in so short a time in building up a really 
great library. If we had hunted all over the Dominion we 
could not have found a man .so fitted for his work as the 
present librarian, and Mr. Bulmer had done more in two 
years to gather together a great collection of books than any 
librarian in Canada had done in twenty-five. We had now 
671 vols. of bound newspapers, and over 500 unbound—a 
total of nearly 1200 volumes, nearly all printed in this Pro¬ 
vince, and covering a period from 1764 to 1881. We had 
a collection of pamphlets extending from 1772 to date, and 
numbering over 12,000, and covering almost every public 
question ever discussed. We had books printed in Nova 
Scotia as far back as 1758, and all ever printed since. Our 
library from holding a tenth-rate position a little over a 
year ago, to-day takes rank as the third in Canada, being 
only surpassed by the great collections in Laval University 
and the Library at Ottawa. Our Province, though small, 
has a large and better library than the great Province of 
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Quebec or Ontario. As to its value, he would say that of 
the newspaper collection alone, it would not be possible for 
the Local Government, by any sum at their disposal, ever to 
get together such a collection should the present one be 
destroyed by fire. These gratifying results had come about 
through the prodigal enthusiasm, industry and tact of the 
Librarian, and he felt bound to say that no man in his day 
had rendered the province greater service than Mr. Bulmer. 

His Worship the Mayor next addressed the meeting giving 
his views of the paper read, and complimenting the Society 
on the work it was doing. His Worship at the conclusion of 
an interesting address offered himself for membership. 

Hon. L. E. Baker said he was greatly interested in the 
work being done by the Historical Society, and that the 
County of Yarmouth had a museum and library almost 
identical in its aim and scope with the objects of this 
Society; that even in Yarmouth they were feeling the 
competition of this Society, and that the Librarian had 
carried out of the county many things which he thought 
should have gone to the Museum in Yarmouth. He also 
expressed a wish to become a member, and hoped that the 
Society would in its duplicates and exchanges remember 
the Yarmouth Museum. 

His Honour in reply to Mr. Baker said he thought it very 
desirable that we should centralize our efforts in order if for 
nothing else than to facilitate the work of the student. 
That a great collection in one place was far more serviceable 
than the same broken into several pieces and in as many 
different counties. That were Haliburton and Murdock, 
now to write their histories they would scarcely need to leave 
the Province Building. With the great number of manu¬ 
scripts arranged by the Record Commission, we should put 
every book, newspaper, or pamphlet or other object of interest 
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calculated to throw light on the history of the Province. 

Mr. McGillivray also spoke on the paper, followed by 
Hon. J. S. MacDonald, and the chairman. Dr. Allison. The 
latter gentleman showed that the collection of books, new.s- 
papers, etc., was already affecting very materially the litera¬ 
ture of the Province both in its kind and quality, and that 
now over a dozen persons were preparing books, pamphlets, 
etc.— 



SOME MODERN MONETARY QUESTIONS VIEW¬ 
ED BY THE LIGHT OF ANTIQUITY. 

BY HENRY PHILLIPS JUN. ESI^. 

Read at a meeting of the Xumismatie aud Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 

[HE two pieces of money of antiquitj- exhibited 
this evening—one the gold stater of Alexander 
the Great, the other the gold denarius, or as it is 
generally called Chtt aureus, of Augustus—suggest 
.some facts in regard to ancient coinage, which it will be well 
for us to consider with attention, as they have a practical 
bearing upon some of the monetary questions of the present 
time. As is well known to the members of this Society, 
the progressive steps in commercial intercourse were, first, 
direct barter, then a .selection of a common medium of 
exchange, such as cattle or food ofsome kind, and finally the 
adoption of a metal which, being in its nature durable, easily 
divisible and of intrinsic value, was found by experience to 
be the best medium. The selection of the metal depended, 
of course, upon the locality. In Lydia, where gold abounded, 
that metal was naturally used and became the standard of 
values. In Greece, where the silver mines were worked for 
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many centuries, silver became the medium of exchange. In 
Sicily and Italy, where copper was very abundant, that 
metal was used and became, of course, the .standard of 
values. 

When commerce between nations was developed—between 
nations having different metallic systems of money—the 
relative values of the different metals adjusted themselves, 
from time to time. The intrinsic value of gold was found 
to be superior to that of silver, and the value of silver superior 
to that of copper. A pound of gold was worth several pounds 
of silver, and a pound of silver many pounds of copper. 
The relation, however, between the three metals was never 
permanent, as was natural. Sometimes the gold mines 
produce more, sometimes less rr.etal. Sometimes the demand 
was greater, sometimes le.ss. The .same rule applied to 
silver and to copper. Where there is only one metal as 
the standard, there are only two elements of disturbance— 
the demand and supply. Where a bi-metallic system 
prevails, there are four elements of disturbance. Where a 
tri-metallic standard exist or could exist, there would be, of 
course six elements to disturb the relations ; it could therefore 
never be fixed. Only, with all the variations, gold was always 
more valuable than silver.and silver more valuable than cop¬ 
per. This is a matter of .so much importance at the present time- 
and the experience of antiquity bears so directly upon the 
monetary question that has agitated the country for the past 
few years, that I venture to give an extract from the recent 
publication of M. Frangois Lenormant, the French savant 
and authority in numismatics. In his work, published in 
1878, called “La Monnaie dans 1 ’ Antiquite, ” Vol. I, page 
173, he says: “ On peut poser en principe que les anciens ne 
connurent pas la pretention irrealisable de ce qu’on aappele 
de nos jours la monnaie bimetallique ou le double etalon. 
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Chez eux Ton constate, au contraire, toujours le choix d’un 
seul metal adopte comme etalon fondamental et rt^ulateur 
de tout le systeme monetaire. Seulement le metal choisi a 
varie, comme il devait arriver necessairement, suivant les 
circonstances particulieres des contrees et des epoques. ” 

“ We can lay down the principle that the ancients knew no¬ 
thing about the unattainable pretension of what is called at 
the present time bi-metallic money, or the double standard* 
On the contrary, we always find that they adopted one 
metal as the fundamental standard, upon which was based 
their whole monetary system. The metal selected, however* 
varied, as must nece.ssarily happen, according to the particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the countries and of the periods.” 

Language couldhardly be .stronger to condemn, by the light 
of experience, the attempt made recently to reinstate in its 
former position a metal which the force of circumstances has 
driven to a subordinate place, and if persisted in, it must lead 
to financial trouble. 

The .same process that has been going on in fiiurope and 
America since the addition to the amount of gold in the 
world by the products of California and Australia—the 
substitution of a gold basis for a silver one—can be distinctly 
traced in the monetary history of Rome, where the old copper 
standard was slowly displaced by silver as that metal became 
more abundant.from conquest and by commercial intercourse, 
and silver in turn yielded to gold when that metal became 
sufficiently abundant to supply the demand of commerce, 
so that silver became subsidiary to gold, just as copper had 
become subsidiary to silv'er. 

Another les.son applicable to the present] day can be 
learned from the weights of the ancient coins. The old 
idea of money being a valuable commodity, selected as a 
medium of exchange, its weight was naturally regulated by 
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the standard weight of the country. Before the invention 
of what is called coinage, irregular pieces of metal were used 
as a medium of exchange; which passed by weight. At 
each transaction it was necessary to weigh the pieces, which 
were definite parts of the standard weight of the country. 
The same custom still prevails in some of the Oriental 
countries. For instance, where the Babylonian standard of 
weights existed, the pieces of metal used as money were 
definite unfractional parts of the Babylonian minaand talent. 
So many drachma pieces weighed a mina, and so many a 
talent. In all the various system of antiquity we find the 
same rule. In Athens a hundred drachma pieces of silver 
weighed a mina, and six thousand a talent. We find the 
same thing in the Sicilian and Italian system. Taking 
Rome as an example, the Aes, or As, as it is most generally 
called, which was the unit of the old system, weighed 
originally one libra or pound, divided into 12 ounces, and 
the subdivisions weighed 6, 4, 3, 2, I, and ounces. When 
the successive diminutions took place, the rule of adhering 
to a definite part of the pound was still followed. The first 
reduction is supposed to have taken place after the battle of 
Allia ( 390 B. c.) when the As became of a pound, owing 
to the scarcity of money. During the war with Pyrrhus 
and Tarentum (279 B. c.) it was again reduced to of a 
pound. In 269 B. c. to \ 4 „ and in 217 B. c.. when Hannibal 
threatened Rome itself, it was again reduced to of the 
pound. There were two other reductions up to the time of 
Augustus, one in 89 b. C., making the As , and the 
other '/"^j of a pound. 

The .same rule can be seen in the silver s:oinage. In the 
beginning 72 denarii were coined out of a pound of silver; 
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then 84; anci afterwards Nero reduced the weight of the 
denarius .so as to make 96 to a pound. 

In the gold coinage the same thing can be observed. 
Sylla issued an aureus, thirty of which weighed a pound, 
then 36, which rule Pompey followed. Cce.sar issued a 
lighter aureus, divided into 100 sestertii; 40 of which made 
a pound. Augustus diminished the weight slightly, so that 
42 made the pound. The aureus of Nero weighed 'Z,,, and 
that of Caracalla '/50 of a pound. Constantine made his 
aureus, or as it is generally called the solidus (from which 
come the words sol and sou), of the same weight as the 
original silver denarius, so that 72 weighed a pound. The 
Merovingian kings, who built u]i their monarchy upon the 
ruins of Rome, made their solidus the Z4 of the Roman 

pound. It will be seen from these examples that the old 
idea of money, corresponding to definite parts of the standard 
weight of the country, .still prevailed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the silver money was constantly more and more 
debased, until finally even a trace of silver had almost 
entirely disappeared, and the imperial despotism had 
gradually accu.stomed men to consider the imperial effigy as 
alone giving value to the pieces of metal. 

If we now examine the monetary .system of modern time.s, 
we will find that the idea of coinage corresponding to the 
standard weight of the country was almost entirely lo.st 
sight of\ until the French established their new metric 
system. For instance, the English .sovereign, which is their 
unit, weighs 123 grains and ^^Z,ooo of a grain—a fractional 
part of the Troy pound, which is the standard weight for 
coins-—so that it takes 46 sovereigns and of a sover¬ 

eign to weigh one Troy pound. To obtain an even number 
we have to take 40 Troy pounds, which are coined into 
exactly 1869 .sovereigns. The American silver dollar of 412^ 
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grains is also fractional, so that out of the 5760 grains 
. forming the Troy pound, 13 and % of a dollar are struck. 
The gold dollar, which was made the unit in 1873 weighing 
2S?<o grains, it requires 223 dollars and of a dollar to 
make a pound; It is needless to give further examples. 

The French law of 1795, conforming the coinage to the 
new metric system, was confirmed by the decree of 1803, 
when Napoleon was First Consul. The change was not 
simply metric, but also decimal, as before that time the 
duodecimal prevailed, 24 livres making a Louis d’ Or, A 
five-gramme piece fine was declared to be the unit,and was 
to be called a franc. In order to obtain an even 5 gramnie.s, 
the livre tournbis was slightly increased in weight and in 
value about so • All the silver coins were made to conform. 
The five-franc piece, for instance, weighs 25 grammes. The 
half franc 2.50 gramme.s. The copper coins were also made 
to conform: the two-centime piece weighed 4 grammes, the 
three-centime piece 6, and the five-centime piece 10 grammes. 
In 1852 the weight of the copper coins was reduced one-half, 
but still conforming, so that -now one centime weighs i 
gramme, five centimes 5, and ten centimes i o grammes. The 
French having adopted an arbitrary ratio between gold and 
silver, making one pound of gold always to be equal to 
pounds of silver, could not make their gold coins conform 
to the system. The twenty-franc piece weighs 
grammes and the five franc gold piece i^”?<oooo grammes. 

Experience having demonstrated that the arbitrary ratio 
of to I is incorrect, there is no reason why the gold 
coins should not be adjusted to the metric system, or at 
least that the fractions should not be made simpler. The 
United States, generally ready to accept views of progress, 
ordered, in 1873, that the half dollar piece and other 
subiidiary silver coins should be struck according to the 
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metric system, and the half dollar now weighs 12,50 
grammes, exactly half of ‘ the five-franc silver piece, 
and the five-cent-nickel piece weighs 5 grammes, .so that the 
people can gradually become accustomed to the gramme 
system. An attempt to alter this law, it is understood, will 
probably be made by Congress, which ought to be 
strenuously resisted by all friends of progress. 

An important les.son can also be learned from the ancient 
idea of coining. It having been found that the weighing of 
the money at each transaction was very inconvenient, the 
irregular pieces of metal were shaped so as to receive a mark 
upon them, and the government placed its seal on them, to 
testify that they conformed to the standard weights. The 
stamping was simply a guaranty of the weight and purity. 
The coining did not give the value, it simply testified that 
the value existed in the piece. This was the true and old 
idea of coining. The ancients never supposed, for an instant, 
that the official seal gave the value, and it was not until 
Roman Imperial despotism had accustomed men to almost 
complete slavery that the Imperial effigy stamped on a coin 
was considered as alone giving value. Through the middle 
ages this false idea has come down to us, and there are 
many even at this day influenced by it, who believe that the 
government stamp not only gives currency, but also value 
to money. 

In conclusion, I wish to speak very briefly of the subject 
of an international unit, suggested by the coins before us. 
The gold .stater of Alexander the Great was the unit of his 
system, which was carried by his conquests to remote 
countries, and can be considered as the international unit of 
later Grecian times. This stater was the succe.ssor of the 
gold stater of Croesus, King of Lydia. The aureus of 
Augustus, which was the unit of his system, may also be 
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considered as the international unit of Imperial Rome, which 
dominated many nations. Both of these coins weigh about 
eight grammes. This fact is mentioned by Brandis, the 
eminent German scholar, who says that the daric, the stater 
and the aureus may be looked upon as the precursors of the 
pre.sent English sovereign. 

As the metric system has already been adopted by the 
principal civilized nations, and must eventually be adopted 
by all, not, perhaps, with the French nomenclature, it being 
difficult to suppress national terms, but by making national 
weights conform to the metric system—for instance, by mak¬ 
ing the avoirdupois pound exactly equal to half a kilogramme, 
retaining the name of pound—and as coins will be eventually 
weighed by this system, in proposing an international unit it is 
nece,ssary that the piece selected should be of an even metric 
weight. It i.s for this reason that I suggested last year, to the 
American Social Science As.sociation, that an international 
unit ought to weigh 8 grammes fine. Such a piece would 
conciliate the English,German,French and American systems 
as the .sovereign fine weighs 7’**Xoooand if Yio fine 
would weigh 8' 3 ^,^ grammes, the German twenty-mark piece 
a twenty-five franc piece, such as Spain issues, 
8 °*V.ooo' and the American half-eagle, 8 35 ^„oo grammes. The 
eight-gramme piece would still be called a half-eagle, a sove¬ 
reign, twenty-five francs and twenty mark.s, and the change.: 
demanded are slight, compared with the various reductions 
and modifications that have taken place, without exception, 
ill .'ill the monetary sy.-,tems of the jia.sL 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGRAVING. 
By Wm. McLennan. 

Read before the Art Association of Montreal Fcby 25M 1881. 

deciding on the form in which it appeared best 
to present my subject, I thought it more advis" 
Kfl ble to attempt a general sketch of the history of 

Engraving than an account of any particular 
school of artists or any one branch of the art—I have found 
such an abundance of material in the works of Dr. Willshire, 
Jackson and Chatto, Scott, Lalanne, Hammerton and others, 
that it has been most difficult to condense—and I crave 
your forbearance, if I have been unable to combine with the 
technical history of the art the human interest in the struggles 
and lives of the artists to a sufficient degree to make the 
subject as attractive as it deserves. 

As the time will not allow of anything more than an 
outline, we will sketch the history and methods of Engraving 
in its two broad and natural divisions. Engraving on wood and 
Engraving on metal. And as a definition of the e.ssential 
differences of each will use the often quoted one of 
Mr. Ruskin—“ In metal Engraving you cut ditches fill them 
with ink, and press your paper into them. In wood Engraving 
you leave ridge.s, rub the tops of them with ink and stamp 
them on your paper.” This is the clearest and most concise 
explanation of these two divisions of Engraving I know of 
and is well worth remembering. 

The process of Engraving on wood is briefly as follows:— 
After long careful drying small sections of the wood are 
cut across the grain, forming blocks the usual size of which 
is not more than four or five inches square—The design 
can be either drawn on paper and transferred to the wood, 
or as is generally done, drawn on the block itself—The 
engraver then cuts away all the blank parts leaving the 
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design in relief. The statement just made concerning the 
smallness of the blocks may naturally suggest the question, 
“ But how are the large wood cuts produced, such as we see 
every day? ” There are here two prints and if you will look 
carefully along the red lines which I have ruled, you will 
find in many places a white line parallel with the red, this 
is the mark of the divisions of the small blocks, which are 
clamped firmly together, thus forming a surface sufficiently 
large for the artist to draw his picture on. When this is 
completed the blocks are separated and given to different 
engravers, each of whom engraves his own block following 
carefully every line of the drawing. In this way the work 
is rapidly done, and when the fastening of the blocks is 
perfect, no divisions can be discovered. It must not be 
supposed, however that this invention is an outgrowth of the 
demand for the large and elaborate wood cuts of our weekly 
illustrated papers, for there is an engraving of Pharaoh and 
his Host after Titian executed about the end of the i6th 
century by Domenico dalle Greche on several blocks which 
when united gave a picture of more than six feet in length. 

The next step is the printing, which was formerly done 
directly from the block itself—but to-day (unless it be for 
some edition de luxe of which the number is limited,) the 
wood block itself is never used. Under the heavy 
pressure of the printing press the finer parts of the engraving 
would soon become obliterated and the slightest warpiiig of 
the wood renders the block very liable to cracking. To 
escape these disadvantages recourse is now had to the 
electrotype which is a fac-simile of the engraved block in 
copper: this is fastened on a heavy metal base and is entirely 
free from the accidents the more brittle wood is liable 
to—The number of impressions also that can be taken in 
this way is very great and should the electrotype become 
worn another can be taken as perfect as the first—It is by 
these means that we see Scribners’ issuing a portfolio of 
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proofs of wood cuts at the end of the year, of which thou¬ 
sands of impressions have already been printed. 

And this art of Wood Engraving, the chief process of which 
I have rapidly described, is said to have been known and 
practised in China, nearly a thousand years ago, that in 952 
A. D. certain canonical books were engraved and printed by 
order of the Emperor—This Engraving seems to have been 
the same as that used in Germany for Block Books—the 
characters representing words were drawn on sheets of paper 
and pasted on the face of the block, the engraver cut away 
all the parts untouched by the ink leaving the written 
characters, supported by the wood, in high relief—the paper 
was then washed off and the block inked and impressions 
taken, probably by rubbing. 

However this may be, the first undisputed date we have 
forming part of a wood cut is 1423. This is part of the 
inscription or legend, engraved in gothic characters, at the 
bottom of a print of St. Christopher bearing the Infant Christ 
on his shoulders, and usually known as “The Buxheim St. 
Christopher ” It is so called because it was discovered at the 
Convent of the Chartreuse of Buxheim in 1769 by Heinecker 
the keeper of the Prints at Dresden. He found it pasted 
within the right hand side of a “ Laus Virginis,” which was 
completed in 1417, and within the left hand side of the 
same binding was another wood cut, an Angelic Salutation, 
which is supposed to have been executed at the .same time. 

The manuscript with the two cuts was purchased by the 
father of the present Earl Spencer early in this century and 
is now in the celebrated Library at Althorp. An uncoloured 
reproduction of the St. Christopher and a reduced copy 
of the Salutation are shown this evening. 

There has been some doubt thrown on the genuineness of 
the St. Christopher and any one interested in the question 
will find a very full statement of the views advanced by both 
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side.s in Dr. Wiltshire’s “ Introduction to the Study of 
/Vncient Prints.” 

There are prints which bear internal evidence of a greater 
age than this, but with the exception of the one known as 
“ The Brussels Print ” they are undated, and this exception is 
regarded with great suspicion as the last figures of the date 
' (1418) have been pencilled over and some believe they have 
been changed. Ho wever.the moving of a date back a few years, 
as it may very possibly be done when more minute researches 
are made, can make but little effect on our appreciation of En¬ 
graving as an art as it was not until after the middle of the 
1 5th century that it really began to live. 

The earliest Engravings that we know are supposed to be 
impressions from wood blocks (I use the word supposed 
because it has been held by some that many of these early 
works are impressions from metal plates engraved in relief. 
These print; present the combined effects of the work of 
the engraver and the colourist. The former engraved such 
parts of the block as were to appear outlined in black, 
leaving the rest blank, this was then filled in with colour, the 
back ground supplied, and the garments or figures ornamented 
as the taste of the colourist might direct; and this explains 
some'of the curious phenomena that are occasionally seen 
in old prints, such as a group of.trees apparently without 
support or a building suspended in the air. It is not that 
the engraver was deficient in drawing or moved by a sense 
of the grotesque, but simply that such a print is unfinished, 
wanting the art of the colourist to fill in the parts left blank 
for his share of the work. An example of this is shown in 
the copy of The Salutation, where the body of the Virgin, 
uncovered by the mantle appears unclothed. 

The usual subjects that employed the engraver’s skill in 
the beginning, of the art were, as Mr. Scott says “either 
effigies of the Virgin and Saints on the one hand or playing 
cards, the “ devil’s books,” on the other. ” Into the history , 
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of these playing cards about which there has been a great 
deal of controversy we cannot enter, they are of the greatest 
a t> and eagerly sought after by collectors,—at the sale of 
the Weigel collection four of these cards engraved by the 
Master E. S. sold for £ 2 so. 

The cuts of Our Saviour, the Virgin or other sacred person¬ 
ages were distributed on holy days, or sold at fairs, to the ^ 
common people, and in addition to the figure a few words of 
a prayer or of explanation were engraved on the block and 
printed with the picture. These cuts were collected and 
sewn together, and by the gradual growth of the printed 
matter we have the Block Book : so called because the whole 
page was printed from me engraved block and not from 
moveable type. The fac-similes shown this evening 
represent two pages of such a book but without the initial 
letters inserted, you will notice the large spaces left for them 
at the sides, whether the two initials (S. & P.) represented 
at the bottom of the sheet are from wood blocks or copies of 
letters drawn by hand I am unable to say. This custom of 
painting in the initial letters (an imitation of the manuscript) 
continued long after the invention of printing, an example 
is shewn in the Nuremberg Chronicle. The latest 
book I have .seen with the spaces left for initials is a small 
quarto edition of Terence printed by Stephanus in 1534. 

A small (or to use the printer’s term “lower case”) letter 
was usually printed in the blank space to avoid mistake by 
the draughtsman. 

The early engravers worked with very nearly the same 
tools and practically in the same manner as the engraver of 
to-day. Many of the authorities .say that the printing press 
was unknown to the first engravers and the transfer of the 
ink from the block to the paper was effected by laying the 
paper on the inked block and passing over it a rubber or 
“frotten” until the impression was taken. But from the 
extreme accuracy of the impressions of most of these early 
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prints and the absence of any signs of a glaze on the back 
such as would be produced by friction, Dr. Willshire is of the 
opinion that a press was used, and that many, if not all, of 
these early prints were printed and not rubbed. 

The press was certainly adopted shortly afterwards, and 
from this time forward it is wonderful how little change 
there has been in the methods used. It is tnle that the 
early engraver usually worked on the flat side of the wood, 
and pear-tree wood was the best material he knew 
(this wood is only used now for common work.) but even 
with this disadvantage he did work so fine and produced 
curves so perfect that they are difficult to imitate to-day 
across the grain which presents a harder and more even sur¬ 
face. Even after the press was generally adopted, great diffi¬ 
culties were encountered in printing, the paper was so hard 
and rough that it did not take the ink evenly, and although 
fine impressions could be produced on vellum, it was expensive 
and very often a piece which looked perfectly good would 
prove to be greasy and produce a blurred and useless 
impression. 

Nearly every invention, commonly supposed to be modern, 
seems to have been at least anticipated at an early stage in 
the history of the art. Many of the.se were not generally 
used on account of the difficulties, and others simply because 
engravers directed their attention from Wood Engraving to 
Engraving on Metal. 

A large number of these supposed inventions have been 
attributed to Bewick (whom we will notice further on) 
such as the lowering of certain parts of the block in order to 
obtain a lighter impression for the finer work, but Mr. Scott 
asserts this was practised by Altdorfer, one of the Little 
Master^ who died in 1538. Another less hazardous means of 
obtaining this difference of pressure is used to-day, technically 
known as overlaying, I cannot attempt an explanation of this 
intricate process as it involves too long a description, but 
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any one interested in the printing of woodcuts, (and this is a 
most important part of the art,) will find two articles in the 
April and May numbers of Scribner’s Magazine of last year 
by Theodore De Vinne, the most eminent of American 
woodcut printers, giving a very full history of the improve¬ 
ment, “ The Growth of Woodcut Printing.” This process 
of “ overlaying ” was known and practised in the i6th century 

There was a style of Engraving known as lamanierecriblee 
at first used by engravers on metal, which consisted in 
punching out holes of various sizes in the piate, producing 
a curious dotted effect; this was adopted by wood 
engravers to relieve the unpleasing greyness of tint in back¬ 
grounds, a result of the weak presses then in use. This 
method is used today for astronomical plates, no better means 
having been discovered to represent stars in a black space. 

In the three examples of la maniere criblee shown this 
evening, the first is the best, as the entire picture i.s formed 
by the small holes punched out, the second is a mixed 
example the greater part of which is in this manner but the 
grass and shrubs and also some of the figures are cut out 
with a graving tool. In the printer's mark to the 
“ Imitatione Christi” we have an example of la maniere criblee 
used as aback ground. You will notice in the last two 
examples and also in many initial letters of old books that 
the designs are produced in white on a black ground. This is 
directly opposite to the effects usually produced by the wood 
engraver, as it is by means of the parts which he cuts away 
that white lines are produced. Bewick fully recognized the 
effectiveness of this and it is largely used in the wood cuts of 
to-day. 

The art of Engraving on wood rose rapidly into favour and 
the great artists of the day employed it, but in the first 
decade of the i6th century it had reached its height and from 
this time fell rapidly into decay and soon almost passed out 
of existence as an art. Jackson, in his elaborate history of 
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Wood Engraving speaks of some good work being done in 
England early in the 17th. century and gives a remarkable 
example in a cut called “ The good Howsholder ” but this 
is only an exception. It was not until the latter half of the 
last century that people began to recognize that this “ lost art ” 
was capable of fine effects by the beauty and truthfulness of 
the work of an Englishman, whose genius was his guide, his 
education the observing of nature—Thomas Bewick. The 
improvements he introduced were many and his work was 
the needed incentive to a new school of engravers who grew 
up under his leadership and today the art of Engraving on 
wood, holds its true place among its sister branches. Bewick 
only died in 1828 so you can judge how long the revival 
was in coming and how rapid the progress has been. An 
article on his life and work was published in Harper’s Mag¬ 
azine in 1878,—I think in J;he November number, and to 
this or to his autobiograply I must refer you for details that 
cannot fail to be of interest. We have noticed some of the 
important methods which he re-discovered, and from his 
time forward. Wood Engraving has been done across the 
grain of the wood, and boxwood substituted for pear tree. 
He used the white line constantly and effectively, and utterly 
discarded cross-hatching which he regarded as a waste of 
time. To understand the difficulties of producing the effect 
of cross-hatching in a wood cut it must be remembered that 
the little lozenges formed by the lines crossing each other 
must be all carefully cut out by the engraver, and in ex¬ 
amining modern wood cuts one notices how rarely this is 
used, if at all, it is usually the crossing of the white lines^ 
the result of straight cutting. A good example of this is 
shown in the head of Cardinal Manning, No. 157. 

Wood-Engraving stands at present in its old 
honourable position and if it be used to produce the 
artistic effects to which it is best adapted, there is no reason 
why it should not retain it. But the.se effects are di.s- 
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tinct from those produced by other methods and are 
in consequence well defined and limited. For example, 
when an Engraver on wood attempts to produce a mezzo¬ 
tint effect by scraping the block, he is not using a 
legitimate means to obtain his effect and no matter how 
pleasing or effective a picture he may produce, it cannot be 
considered as a fine woodcut; but merely as a clever imita¬ 
tion on wood of one the processes of engraving on metal. 
The American magazines seem to have ushered in a new 
departure in this branch, and although the effect is often 
admirable, from an artistic point of view, one cannot but 
regret to see an art which has held as high a position as 
Wood engraving so entirely distorted. 

The change from Engraving on Wood to Engraving on 
Metal wa« an almost imperceptible one, as at one time we 
find celebrated engravers employing both methods, each to 
produce its own effect. One of the chief reasons of the decay 
of Wood Engraving was the great difficulty of obtaining 
good impressions of blocks that were elaborately engraved. 
A taste for elaboration had arisen and the wood engraver 
in endeavouring to imitate the finene.ss and finish of 
engraving on metal produced blocks which there were no 
adequate means of printing in a manner that would give the 
same effect It was soon recognized that the elaborate 
finish that was within the natural limits of metal could only 
be indifferently attempted on wood at a great expense of 
time, and the rising generation if engravers applied them¬ 
selves to the substance best suited to produce the effects 
which were demanded by the public, and Wood Engraving 
gave place to Engraving on Metal, which soon after the 
begining of the i6th century for a long interval entirely 
superseded it. 

The various methods of Engraving on metals have found 
champions ever ready to a.ssert the superiority of their parti¬ 
cular favourite over all others. But like most good things 
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which enthusiasts see fit to debase into hobbies the result is 
often the reverse of beneficial. Mr. Hammerton gives a good 
example of this in the old printer who made his distinction 
between an engraving and an etching, calling the first 
“finished” and the later “unfinished,” an etching, by 
Rembrandt was no more to him than an attempt at the more 
perfect work of the engraver. The truth of course lies mid¬ 
way and it is only when one recognizes that each branch has 
certain limitations as well as certain possibilities that a just 
appreciation of the merits of each can be arrived at. 

It was some time before copper was accepted as the 
metal best adapted for Engraving, and many attempts were 
made from time to time to find other substances which 
might offer greater facilities to the e.ngraver. It is said that 
the original plate of the small Crucifixion by Albert Diirer 
was of pure gold and engraved for the sword hilt of the 
Emperor Maximilian. The plates,for the edition of Dante 
published at Florence in 1481 are supposed to have been 
engraved on silver, and this metal was not infrequently 
used by the early Italian Engravers. Diirer etched on iron 
plate.s and also on some soft 'composition resembling pewter 
There is shown a copy of the English translation of 
Orlando Furioso by John Harrington “ Imprinted at London 
by Richard Field dwelling in the Black Friars by Ludgate, 
1591,” and in the “ Advertisiment to the reader before he 
reade ” it is stated “ As for the pictures they are all cut in 
“brasse, and most of them by the best workmen in that 
“ kind, that have bin in this land this many yeares; yet I 
“will not praise them too much, because I gave direction for 
“ their making, and in regard thereof I may be thought 
“ partial ; but this I may truly say, that (for mine own part) 
“ I have not seen any made in England better, nor (indeed ) 
“ any of this kind in any book, except it were a treatise set 
“ forth by that profound rnan Master Broughton’'.the'' last 
,“ yeare upon the Revelation, in which they are some three 
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“ or four pretie pictures (in octavo) cut in brass very work- 
*'manly. As for other bookes that I have seen in this 
“ Realme, either in Latine or English with pictures 
“ . . . .all their figures are cut in wood and none in 

“ metall, and in that respect inferiour to these, at least ( by 
“ the old proverbe ) the more cost the more worship. ” 

Steel is the most modern of all and was not used until the 
beginning of this century. 

It is probable that some of the very early engravings gener¬ 
ally supposed to be wood cuts, were in reality done on metal 
plates engraved in relief in the manner of an engraving on 
wood but in tracing the history of engraving on metal we 
will take as a beginning the first dated print which is undis¬ 
puted. This is a “ Flagellation ” dated 1446. It is believed 
to be one of a series of seven prints of the Passion, and from 
the treatment is probably the work of a goldsmith engraver 
of the school of Upper Germany. 

This was followed very shortly afterwards by the discovery 
of Maso Finiguerro a goldsmith and niello worker of P'lorence, 
who in 1452 produced an impression on paper ot a Pax, on 
which he had engraved the Coronation of Our Blessed 
Lady, for the Corporation of the Merchants of Florence 
intended for the Church of San Giovanni. The original 
niello of this very Pax is still preserved in the Royal Gallery 
at Florence. 

This work in neillo was a part of the goldsmiths 
art and consisted in engraving on small metal plates 
usually of silver, arabesques, and sometimes pictures: 
the lines of the engraving were filled with a black 
composition which on being heated, softened enough 
to fill them regularly and afterwards hardened like 
an enamel, the plate was then highly polished and 
used for ornamental purposes, such as votive tablets, sacred 
vessels or sheaths for weapons. In order to obtain a copy 
or proof of the work before filling in the niello a mould wa; 
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taken in clay, from this a cast in sulphur was made and, by 
filling in the lines a perfect ‘copy of the original work was 
obtained. By some accident, of which many different 
accounts are given, Finiguerro discovered that an impression 
could be produced by filling in the engraved lines with 
colour and placing paper over the plate. These impressions 
are extremely rare, most of them unique, as they were taken 
only as proofs and not multiplied as engravings. There are 
probably not more than a thousand such prints in existence 
and they always command high prices. As early as 1824 a 
Virgin surrounded by Angels and Saints sold for 300gs. 
and in 1872 at a sale in Stuttgart a fine copy of the Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi by Finiguerro brought ;^330. Thus 
showing that the value of these specimens has been fully 
recognized, for during the last 50 years the value of most 
engravings has increased enormously. These nielli are 
usually of a very small size rarely exceeding five inches in 
height. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Kingsford of Ottawa we 
have an opportunity of seeing Ottley’s magnificent reproduc¬ 
tions of this curious work. The example sho.vn is 
a fac-simile of the work of Finiguerro and is a representation 
of the niello as it appeared when finished by the artist: 
examples of prints taken from nielli plates are given in the 
.'■ame work. 

It must be borne in mind that nearly all descriptions of 
Engraving on metal although differing widely in their 
effects and manner of working,have the .same general distinc¬ 
tion from Engraving on wood, namely, in metal the lines in¬ 
tended to reproduce the design are cut into the plate and 
filled with ink, instead of being left in relief. 

The terms “ Copper ” or “ Steel Engraving indicate the 
material on which the design is worked, while “• Line Engra¬ 
ving,” “Etching” “Mezzotint ” and the like, the manner or 
method of the Engraving. 
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The design for a Line Engraving is first traced on trans¬ 
parent paper and tran:ferred to the metal plate and the out¬ 
line thus obtained is either etched or lightly pointed in. 
You will notice in the engraver’s tracing for the portrait of 
Gen. Dalyell how carefully this is done, every line 
being exactly in its proper position for the engraver. In the 
trial proof of Lear in the Storm 15 ( a) we have an example 
of the first work of the engraver, and No. 15(b) shows the 
same plate in a finished condition. 

The Engraver works with small lozenge shaped tools 
which plough up the metal and in the hands of a skilful 
artist produce most exact and regular curves. A Line En¬ 
graving, strictly speaking, is one in which only regular and 
unbroken lines are used and although this is Par excellence the 
classical manner of Engraving it may be pushed to an 
extreme, as is shewn in No. 16, a reduced copy of Claude 
Melan’s great tour de force, a head of Christ, engraved in a 
single unbroken line beginning at the tip of the nose. In 
the print of the Dying Gladiator by Andrea Rossi, the 
effect is entirely obtained by paraded lines drawn diago¬ 
nally from left to right. The shading in both the=e exam¬ 
ples is produced by strengthening the line^ in the required 
places. 

Such works may be regarded by some as extravagancies, 
merely examples of the cunning of the engraver’s skill : but 
we cannot complain of too great an observance of the purity 
of line engraving to-day, as an example without a little 
etching or mezzotint thrown in, is rarely seen. The cause 
of this seems to be the demand for cheap engravings which 
simulate the elaboration of fine and consequently expensive 
prints and in order to supply this demand the publisher 
issues prints that are often a mo.st unhappy combination of 
methods entirely unsuited to each other. 

Another feature of modern Engraving is the introduction 
of mechanical means by which skies or backgrounds are 
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ruled in with a regularity and speed that would have been 
thought miraculous by the engraver of the past or perhaps 
more in harmony with the superstitious spirit of the age he 
might use a different adj'ective, dtabolical. To give .some 
idea of the application of the older engravers Christian 
Fredrick von Muller, who carried into the present century 
the traditions and devotion of the classical school of line 
engraving, worked for six entire years on his great engraving 
of the Sixtine .Madonna, and ^pite of failing health lavished 
on this one plate all his wonderful skill until it was complet¬ 
ed to his satisfaction. He then sent it to the publisher at 
Dresden, who regarding it merely in its commercial aspect, 
returned it with the request that he would engrave some 
of the parts more heavily, as much of the work was too 
delicate to stand more than a very limited number of im¬ 
pressions. The disappointment was so great that he died on 
the day when the plate was printed from, and the proof which 
was sent for his approval hung over his coffin. 

A fine effect in this style of Engraving is obtained by a 
judicious combination of “ Line and Point ” i. e. where 
high lights are required the abruptness of ending in a pure 
line is scftened by means of short broken lines and these 
again by points : a very good example of this is shown in the 
portrait of Theodoric by Cornelius Visscher. 

We now come to another great division of Engraving 
on Metal which at least by name is familiar to every one; 
but unfortunately there has been such a careless use of the 
word, that Etching, to very many people means no more 
than a pen and ink drawing. 

It is surely unnecessary to do more than draw your 
attention to this as every one will readily acknowledge that 
a pen .sketch can no more be an etching because the effects 
are to .some extent similar, than a chromo can be a painting. 
To show the difference I have placed side by side a pen 
and ink copy of Mr. Jefferson as Bob Acres, an exact imita- 
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tion of the original, and an etching of Lalanne's which has 
all the lightness of a sketch from nature. 

Etching, like line engraving and niello was used for the 
ornamenting of arms and metal work long before it was 
discovered that impressions of such work could be taken on 
paper. 

The adaptation of Etching to the uses of Engraving has 
been variously attributed to Albert Durer, Lucas vonLeyden 
and others of the early masters, but there still exist three 
prints (one of which is in the National Gallery) from a plate 
etched by Wenzel von Olmutz bearing the date 1496 and 
the title “Roma Caput Mundi” 

Bearing in mind that in all those branches of metal 
engraving which employ lines, the first step is the incising 
of the design on the plate. Etching has this essential 
difference, the design is incised not by the engraving tool but 
by the chemical action of an acid. A polished metal plate is 
covered with a thin soft varnish through which the design 
is traced by the etching point thus laying bare the metal to 
the action of the acid which is afterwards applied. 

After the acid has remained sufficiently long to effect its 
work the plate is carefully cleaned and printed from. But 
should the lines be too faint or certain parts require to be 
more deeply acted on, a transparent varnish is once more 
applied through which every line of the former biting can 
be seen and the etcher lays bare such parts as require, further 
action of the acid. In No 18 the first impression is decidedly 
weak, but on turning over the print (on the back of which 
the etcher has by some chance printed the second impression) 
we see that the plate has undergone a further biting and a 
marked improvement. 

Some idea of the anxiety of the etcher and the difficulties 
of the process may be learned by reading the amusing preface 
by Charles Blanc to Lalanne’s “ Traite de la Gravure a 1 'eau 
forte,” 
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This art rose to great perfection in the hands of such men j 
as Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and others, and within the last 
twenty years has undergone a remarkable revival, and been 
brought to great perfection in France and England. The 
principal art periodicals are largely, and some entirely 
illustrated by this proce.ss and the announcement that 
etching will be employed in an edition de luxe adds greatly 
to its popularity. From the rapidity of its execution and 
the beauty of the effect it offers special attractions to those 
who are prevented by other occupations from undertaking 
the long technical training that all other branches of 
engraving require. It has had many distinguished amateurs 
not only as collectors but as artists Mine, de Pompadour, 
Don Alphonso of Portugal, the King of Sweden and .some 
members of our own Royal Family have followed it with 
enthusiasm. 

The following distinction is taken from Maberly’s well 
known “ Print Collector,." 

“ Etchings will generally be found to be the original 
designs of the Engravers, and in many cases struck off at 
once, exhibiting all the spirit of original first thoughts and 
all the freedom for which the playful facility of the etching 
needle gives opportunity and scope. On the other hand the 
prints to which the term “ Engraving ” is applied will 
generally be found to be translations (“ copies ” is neither 
the word nor thing) “translations of works originally 
executed in painting and now transferred to the copper by 
the laborious and mechanical skill of the patient worker 
with the burin. An Engraving thus limited in its meaning 
may be considered to personate the art in her full attire of 
ceremony and state. The etching shews art at her ease, art 
in dishabille, perhaps, but never a slattern ; only throwing 
off much of the restraint and stiffness to which she is on high 
days, subjected.” 

We now come to an entirely different method of Engraving 
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on metal from those which we have already mentioned, and 
before we notice its history it may be well to speak of the 
process. 

A plate is prepared by rocking over it an instrument 
which raises an evenly roughened surface, so that if the plate 
were then printed from an perfect black of even depth would 
be produced. 

On this roughened plate the design is transferred and the 
Engraver produces his effect by means of scraping and 
burnishing tools, so that the design is made by a succession 
and soft and beautifully blended shadings. The purest 
mezzotints are absolutely without lines of any kind but, 
etching is often used in connection with mezzotint to give 
a sharpness to such parts as require it. A good example 
of a print containing an almost equal division of mezzotint 
and etching may be seen in Turner’s “ Ben Arthur” No. 121 
in the body of the Catalogue, the etching is by Turner and 
the mezzotint by Lupton. 

Chiefly through the assertion of Horace Walpole the 
discovery of this process was long ascribed to Prince Rupert 
that gallah't'soldier and courtier who combined with these 
qualities those of an amateur in art matters and a student of 
the natural-sciences. But it is now well established that the 
inventor was'Ludwig Von Siegen a native of Holland who 
in August 1642 produced the first mezzotint portrait, that 
of Amelia Elizabeth, Widow Regent of Hesse Cassel. He 
preserved his secret strictly for about 12 years when he 
confided it to Prince Rupert whom he met at Brussels. 
The Prince took great interest in the new method and in 
turn imparted the secret, under, however, promise of absolute 
silence to Wallerant Vaillant, a native of Lisle who prepared 
his plates for him. After this the method got abroad and 
was eagerly adopted in the Low countries and also in 
England, where it was practised by the Dutch artists settled 
in the country, and the best-English engravers, .so enthusias- 
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tically that the process became known on the continent as 
la maniere Anglaise. 

Dr. Willshire says,“ the founders of this branch of art had 
“blue blood in them. Ludwig Siegen Von Sechten was of 
noble family (he was a page to the young prince of Hesse 
Cassel and held the rank of Lieutenant Colonel); “ then came 
“ Prince Rupert, a Duke and Admiral of England—Fursten- 
“berg Canonicus Capitularis Monguntiae et Spirae Colonellus; 
“ Von Eltz, of course a gentleman ; Evelyn (.^) a well known 
“thinker and courtier; Sir Christopher Wren ; Sir Ralph 
“ Cole; with Luttrell of New Inn, and Francis Place, a 
gentleman amateur.’’ 

This manner of Engraving is chiefly used for portraits on 
account of the wonderful softness that can be obtained ; 
although at one time night scenes and moonlight effects were 
favourite subjects, the trees and lighter parts are generally too 
soft and woolly to have a natural appearance. 

There are of course many combinations of these principal 
methods of engraving and also other methods such as Stipple 
and Aquatint capable of producing fine effects which I have 
not had time to notice. 

We have now hastily glanced at the principal methods of 
Engraving on wood and metal, and I repeat the historical 
order with the dates. 

1. The 1st dated wood cut is “The Buxheim St. 
Christopher” of 1423, engraved in Germany. 

2. The 1st dated engraving on metal is a Flagellation 
the work of an unknown Goldsmith Engraver of the Upper 
German School, dated 1446. 

3. The first piece of Niello work printed from was a Pax 
of Maso Finiguerro of Florence in 1452. 

4. The first known etching is a historical design entitled 
“ Roma Caput Mundi ” and the work of a German, Wenzel 
von Olmutz in 1496. 
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5. The first mezzotint a portrait of Amelia Elizabeth 
Widow Regent of Hesse Cassel by Ludwig von Siegen in 
1642. 

Perhaps I may seek to avoid some of the criticisms to 
which this sketch is open by stating that the descriptions of 
the proces.ses which 1 have given are drawn from standard au¬ 
thorities and not from my personal experiments or observa¬ 
tion. To collectors especially those who have had experience 
I cannot attempt to give any advice but perhaps it may not 
seem presumptious if I suggest to any who are beginning, 
that it is never good policy to buy a poor impression, knowing 
it to be such, of even a rate print; one is always dissatisfied 
with it, and often the expense of a poor impression prevents 
the purchase of something more desirable : and again, never 
cut off tfie margin about a print if it is unsightly, mount the 
print carefully and cover the torn or stained margin with a 
passepartout, because, if the print is of any value, an inch 
or two of margin may make a wonderful dififerenee, if it 
should ever come to the hammer. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Kingsford for many of the specimens which I have used 
to illustrate this paper and to the kindness of the committee 
of the present Exhibition for the arrangements they have 
made for my convenience. 

This being an introductory paper on this subject, in tracing 
the history and describing the processes of the principal 
methods of Engraving I could hardly avoid dealing with 
dates and technical detail to an extent that must have 
appeared uninteresting to many: but if this sketch may 
make it easier for some future lecturer to elaborate his treat¬ 
ments of some particular branch of this subject with adequate 
fulness of detail, and awaken your sympathies with the 
human interest in the personality of the artists you will find 
your reward for the patience with which you have thi^ 
evening honoured me. 
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THE THIRTY MEN OF ROBERVAL. 

BY BENJAMIN SULTE. 

HE following question was put, through the public 
press recently, “What became of the thirty men 
left by Roberval in the vicinity of Quebec in 
-1543 ”? 

I think I can safely answer that they returned to France 
either en bloc or one by one, as they chose, for the means 
of communication exi.sted, as I will show presently. 

We must remember that Jacques Cartier was not the 
first European who found the route to Canada. Long before 
him, the Basques were taking codfish on the shores of 
Newfoundland. The people of St Malo used to send vessels 
to trade at the entrance of the Gulf, perhaps further. From 
Dieppe also, came enterprising adventurers, who, doubtless, 
penetrated pretty far in the St. Lawrence. The English 
knew Labrador and Newfoundland before the sixteenth 
century. 

So soon as the officiaj^ voyages of Cartier and Roberval 
were accomplished, the number of those navigators increased, 
and many ascended the river as far as Tadoussac (not Tadou- 
sac) and Quebec. We learn from documents of the time 
that Jacques Noel, a grand-nephew of Cartier, visited 
Montreal in 1583. Twq of his sons travelled up and down 
the river in 1587, and complained bitterly of the encroach¬ 
ments carried on there by other mariners,who, they pretended) 
had no right to trade in the country. 

The merchants of SL Malo were the mo.st daring of all 
the shipowners. They gathered rich cargoes for themselves 
in the land adjoining “ the river of the Great Bay ” or “ the 
river of the Three Brothers”—as the St. Lawrence was 
styled in those days. This gave rise to much ado and 
protestations on the part of Cartier’s relations, for the latter 
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pretended that they had the sole privilege to trade thither— 
and so they had, on parchment. One would believe, on 
reading their lamentations that the whole of the beavers of 
Canada could be imprisoned in the forest of Fontainbleau. 
and all its fisheries put in an ordinary reservoir for gold fish. 

When Pontgrave, Chauvin, and others obtained from 
Henri IV of France ( 1598) the monopoly of the trade 
throughout the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, it was stated 
clearly that Pontgrave had a well acquired experience with 
those parts of the world. He may be fairly considered a 
direct heir of the traditions and knowledge of Cartier and 
the Noel family at least as far as official character is con¬ 
cerned, but many other companies were nevertheless in 
possession of the principal trading posts in what was already 
recognized as New' France. 

It is said that on his first visit to Canada (1603) Champlain 
found no trace of the men abandoned by Roberval, sixty 
years before. No wonder. They must have long since 
returned to France, in the vessels of their own countrymen. 
That some of them might have been killed by the Indians, 
is quite possible also. The field ^is open for conjecture in 
both ways, but we have no reason now to suppose that from 
the time of Cartier (1603) no communication existed between 
France and the River St Lawrence. 

THE LAST SURVIVOR OF BELL’S CAVALRY 
IN 1812. 

MONG more than one strange meeting, which 
that welcome haven of the wearied wayfarer, the 
way-side inn, has brought me, in the course of 
my many peregrinations through the length and 
breadth of the Province of Quebec, none can I recall less 
anticipated, stranger, than the one which happened to me 
this 22nd. March, 1881, on reaching from the Kennebec 
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Railway the parlor of Monsieur Lessard’s Temperance 
Hotel at St. Joseph, Beauce, (such the euphonious name the 
Licence Act awards, to these fallacious emblems of comfort 
or good cheer). After a lengthy interview, I have this day 
parted possibly for ever with an^old and withered sabreur of 
1812, the last survivor, I have no doubt, of that dashing 
volunteer cavalry corps, raised by Col. the Hon. Matthew 
Bell at Quebec in 1812. I have had the rare luck of having 
from the very lips of this nonagerian, an account of the share 
he had in conducing as one of the cavalry detachment, de¬ 
tailed to escort Colonel Winfield Scott and brother officers 
from Beauport, where they were confined as prisoners on 
parole, to the District Prison in St Stanislas street (the 
Morrin College) from whence the “big” Colonel and his 
comrades were taken and lodged in Colonel Coffin’s house in 
St. Louis street. How different the careers. Scott in time 
became the hero of the war with Mexico, and the dashing 
cavalry soldier who escorted him, at the age of 89, after 
30 years tenure of office, still occupies the position of village > 
Postmaster, in the township of Broughton, Beauce. Among 
the incidents of which my ancient acquaintance seems proud, 
is the fact of his having played at cards with General Scott 
and his captive comrades. 

Charles Hy. J. Hall, for such is his clear and well written 
autograph authenticating the memorandum I drew up ior 
him—a roystering militaire, in our good city, seventy years » 

ago, presents in his person a rare instance of mental and 
physical faculties unimpaired until the end—memory, sight^ 
sound appetite, all unimpaired. 

I felt so interested when he informed me that he had been * 
one of Col. Bell’s cavalry, (I felt convinced that, of all the 
members of this dashing corps, he was the last survivor,) 
that I questioned him very closely, and cross-examined him 
on such matters of detail, which an eye-witness alone could 
know. Mr. Hall, the son of the late Wm. Hall, of Fabrique 
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street, Quebec, is connected with several of our most noted 
families. His father came to Canada about 1783, from the 
adjoining Provinces, a United Empire Loyalist, and became 
wealthy. Subjoined will be found a short statement taken 
down as it fell from the lips of my aged new acquaintance, 
and authenticated by his signature. Mr. Chas. Hall is Post¬ 
master of Broughton, County of Beauce. VIATOR. 

“ I am now 89 years of age. My father, the late Wm. Hall, 
a well-to-do Quebecer, whose partner in business I subse- ^ 
quently was, lived at what I should call No. i Fabrique 
street (the house recently vacated by Behan Broj. ). I was 
born in St. John street. I loved to roam—have travelled 
the world over and received some hard knocks in my day. 
As to that part of my career, which seems particularly to 
interest you—the war of 1812—I regret I cannot tell you as 
much as you wish to know. In 1812 I joined Col. the Hon. 
Matthew Bell’s Volunteer Cavalry; we numbered between 
90 to 100 men. Our uniform was blue coat, red collar,— 
silver braid ; arms: a sabre and holster pistols. As volun¬ 
teers every man furnished his horse, suits, etc. My horse, 
which cost me thirty guineas, I refused sixty for from Col. 
McNeil; our mounts were of Canadian, American and 
English pedigree. 

We were commanded by Col. Bell, Hon’ Wm. Sheppard 
(late of Woodfield), was our Major, Mr. Hale, our Captain, 
Headley Anderson our Lieutenant. I cannot say, in reply 
to your question, wheather the late Hammond Gowan was 
our Cornet. Our house stood next to that where General 
Brock had lived, in Fabrique street. I was, in 1812, one of 
the escort who took General Winfield Scott, and Col. Winder, 
from Beauport; I remember well the big Col. Scott, as I 
played cards with the American officers who were, on 
their parole, quartered in Judge DeBonne’s house, on the 
site of which a wing of the Lunatic Asylum has since been 
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erected. I formed part of the escort who conducted the 
American officers to the Quebec jail, in St Stanislas street, 
previous to their being located in a St Louis street house. 
During the war, under Sir George Prevost, I formed, in 
March, part of the detachment of cavalry, sent with a 
company of 103rd, to the parish of St. Joseph, Beauce, to 
arrest some militia men who had refused to enlist. The 
ice-bridge before Quebec started a few minutes after our last 
horse crossed. 

Chas, Hy. J. Hall. 

St Joseph, Beauce, 23rd, March, 1881. 

N. B.—I can read yet without glasses; I reckon I am 
the last survivor of Bell’s Cavalry. 


THE QUEBEC SQUADRON OF CAVALRY. 

In connection with the very interesting extracts allow me 
to enclose you some extracts from the Regimental records 
of the corps, which must prove of interest to your readers, as 
the ranks contained the leading citizens of Quebec; many 
of whom were also the ancestors of our first families of 
to-day. Your correspondent will find the name of his friend 
entered as Corporal Charles Hall—God bless him. 

Yours, &c,, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Quebec, 28th March, 1881. 


regimental news. 

QUEBEC TROOP OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 

Extracts from a Troop Order Book of Captain BelVs Troops dated Quebec^ 
1 st Marcky 1813. 

NOTES RESPECTING THE FORMATION OF THE TROOP. 

This Troop was first formed by Capt. Bell, under an order of H. E. Sir G. 
Prevost, dated 22nd April, 1812—as a part of 3rd Battalion, Quebec Militia. 

22nd May, 1812—William Sheppard and Hammond Gowan are appointed 
Sergeants, Mr. Hale attached to the Troop as Cornet. 
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27th June—Intelligence of the declaration of war reached Quebec. The 
gentlemen composing the Troop, to the number of 34, volunteered their services 
to act when and where the Government thought proper. 

27th July—The Troop declared independent of the 3rd Battalion, Quebec 
Militia. In case of alarm, to assemble on their private parade in front of the 
Castle, hy order of General Glasgow. 

October—Mr. Hale appointed Lieutenant, and Mr. Sheppard Comet, dated 
24th April last. 

19th December—The Troop to be held in readiness to march on active 
service early in the spring. 

15th February, 1813—Orders received to add 25 dismounted men to the 

Troop. - 

MUSTER ROLL. 


QUEBEC LIGHT CAV.1LRY, BELL’S TROOP. 

1st March, 1813, 

Officers. 

Captain (Commandant) Matthew Bell. 

Lieutenant Edward Hale. 

Comet W. G. Sheppard. 

Quarter-Master Benjamin Racy, (from the Ste. Marie Nouvelle Beauce 
Battalion), attached to the Troop. 

AL C. Officers. 

Sergeant Hammond Gowan.* 

“ Wm, Henderson. 


“ Alex. Cowan.* 

“ James Heath, 

Corporal Charles Hall, 

“ Wm. Sheppard,* 

“ G. Wilson, 

Tmmpeter Thos. Pearson. 

Privates. 

On the full establishment, furnishing horse, clothing :— 


William Turner,* 

John Dempster, 

John Racy, 

Wm. Thomas,* 

John Campbell,* 

William Moore, 

John Patterson,* 

Andrew Moire, 

David Robertson, 

William Price, 

James Oliver, 

James Whyte, 

John Stansfield, 

James Henderson, 

James George, 

John Connolly, 

George Cossar, 

Webb Robinson, 

Peter Bnrnet, 

John McQuay,* 

Daniel Buckley, 

James Dick,* 

Archibald Campbell, 

James Capper,* 

Robert Page, 

George Chapman, 

James McCallum 

John White, 

James Black,* 

John McCallum, 

William Hoogs, 

William Henderson 

Frank Bell. 

J. G. Clapham, 

Amos Priest,* 
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Dismounted Party. 

Age. Ft. In 

James Winton. 30 5 10 

Frederick Petry*. 19 5 10 

George Burns*. 19 5 10 

Henry Connolly. 16 5 lo 

Francis Martinean*. 

Daniel Baker. 

James Stewart... 19 5 9 

Frederick Wyse. *7 5 9 

John Menries. *7 5 9 

David Flynn. 29 5 8 J 4 

William Graves*. 21 5 8 

Richard Burns*. 22 5 8 

James Loan*. 23 5 yji 

Alexander Russell... 

William Parker*. 

Charles Gethings*. 19 5 7 

Thomas Burney*. 21 5 7 

John Chillas.- 26 5 7 

George C. Ross. 17 5 

Godfroi Langlois*. 20 5 10 

George Patterson. 

Peter Legged. 

J. Dion. 

David Denny. 

Wm Hobb. 


*Reside in Upper^Town. 

Troop Order, ist March—Foot drills on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
in the Riding House at 12 o’clock till further'orders. 

8th March—The Captain commanding desires^that the following articles be 
provided as soon as possible by each person'in the Troop, to enable him to 
comply with the General Orders of the Commander-in-Chief, dated 19th 
December last, viz , Helmet; blue cloth forage cap ; black silk hankerchief for 
stock ; dress jacket; undress jacket, ( plain ) ; linen jacket, ( stable ); a pair 
of brown linen trousers ; a pair of grey cloth overalls ; a pear of grey cloth or 
stockinett pantaloons ; a pair of half boots and spurs ; 'two flannel shirts ; two 
pair flannel drawers ; three pairs of stockings ; one pair shoes ; one razor ; one 
knife ; one brush; one curriecomb, brush and mane comb ; one linen 
havresack ; one linen^ose bag ; one,^linen bag for necessaries. 

Theiilismounted men may make their undress jacket of strong brown linen if 
they prefer it. 

Quarter-Master Racy will show patterns and give any information that may 
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be required'. The Captain wishes the different articles to be good and strong, 
but not of an expensive kind. 

28th March—A detachment was ordered on service to Ste. Marie Nouvelle 
Beauce and St. Joseph, returning on the 31st under the command of Lieutenant 
Hale, consisting of two officers, two sergeants, one corporal, 18 privates ; 
total 23. Estimate of subsistence for the detachment of Captain Bell’s Troop, 
Quebec Light Cavalry, who marched to Nouvelle Beauce, and returned on 


Wednesday, 31st March, 1813:— 

£. s. d. 

I Lieut., 4 days, 9s. and allowance for forage, iSrH:., 2s. 4d. 2 5 4 

1 Cornet, 4 days, 8s. and allowance for forage, dr^., 2s. 4d. 2 I 4 

2 Sergts., 4 days, 4s. including forage-l^c... I 12 o 

I Corpl., 4 days, 3s, 6d. including forage, .o 14 o 

t8 Privates, 4 days, 3s, including forage, iS-=c. 10 16 o 


Army pay.. 8 8 


Quebec, 1st April. 

I certify that I have examined the foregoing estimate, and I have found it 
correct in numbers and rates. (Signed) MAtthkw Bell, Captain. 


Garrison Order by Major- General Glasgow, 

Quebec, 1st May, 1813. 

Captains Bell’s Troop to furnish t Subaltern, i Sergeant, i Corporal, and 
18 Privates for guard every Tuesday, to commence on 4th instant. 

( Signed ) A. H. Paul, Major of Brigade. 

Captain Bell, 1 
Com’ding the Troop. ) 

The above guard was furnished every Tuesday up to the 27th July, 1813, 
except the Subaltern, withdrawn on the loth May. 


Troop Order. Quebec, 30th, July, 1813. 

Major-General Glasgow, commanding the forces, has signified to Major 
Bell that the services, in garrison, of the Troop may be for the present dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Major Bell is happy at the same time to have it in command from the Major- 
General to acquaint the Troop with his perfect satisfaction of the regularity and 
their conduct when their services were required. 

( Signed ) Matthew Bell, Major, 


Troop Orders. 5th August. 

Major Bell has much satisfaction in communicating to the Troop the 
following Garrison Order ;— 

Garrison Order, 2nd August, 1813—Major-General Glasgow returns his 
thanks to Major Bell and the Quebec Cavalry under his command for their 
steady and soldier-like conduct during the time they had assisted ( as Volun¬ 
teers ) in the duties of the Garrison, which the late augmentation of the troops 
enable him to dispense with for the present. 
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THE SEIGNIORIAL MANOR OF THE FIRST 
SEIGNEUR OF BEAUFORT, 1634. 

HAVE pleasure in laying, before the members of 
the Literary and Historical Society, the enclosed 
communication with the plate and inscription to 
which it relates, from the widow of the late Col. 
B. C. A. Gugy, of Darnoc, Beauport It sets forth the 
recovery, from the ruins of the Beauport Manor House, of a 
lead plate, affording a written record of the laying of the 
foundation stone, on the 26th July, 1634, of the historical 
homestead of the fighting Seigneurs of Beauport,—the 
Gifarts, the Juchereaux and the Duchesnays. The fac simile 
and description of the inscription I can guarantee, on com¬ 
paring with the lead plate itself, kindly forwarded for ex¬ 
amination by Mrs. Gugy, are so accurate, that they leave 
little for me to add. Nay, I would have been led to detect 
here the hand of an antiquarian, had I not strong suspicions 
that Mrs. Gugy’s amanuensis in this case,' was her talented 
daughter. Miss Gugy. 

The familiar old pile alleged to have been the head¬ 
quarters of the Marquis of Montcalm, during the siege of 
17 59, and in which so many generations of Duchesnays and 
and some of Col. Gugy’s children were born, became the 
prey of flames in 1879, is said, by the act of a vandal, 
an incendiary ; thus perished the most ancient stronghold 
of the proud feudal Lords of Beauport—the stone manor of 
Surgeon Robert Gifart—the safe retreat against the Iroquois 
of the warlike Juchereau Duchesnay, one of whose ancestors, 
in 1645, had married Marie Gifart, or Giffard, a daughter of 
the bellicose Esculapius from Perche, France, Surgeon Robert 
Gifart, The massive manor stood in front of the more 
modern dwelling Col. Gugy had erected, at Darnoc, in 1865, 
and rather intercepted the view of Quebec to be had from 
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this spot. As one of the memorable landmarks of the past, 
it has furnished a subject for the pencil of (Zol, Benson J. 
Lossing, author of the “ American Revolution ” and “ Life of 
Washington,” who, during his visit to Quebec, in July 1858, 
sketched it with others for Harper's Magazine, where it 
appeared, over the heading “Montcalm’s Headquarters, 
Beauport,” in the number for January 1859, page 180. 

Whilst the deciphering of some of the letters I. H. S. M. I. 
A. at the top of the inscription are likely to exercise the 
ingenuity of our Oldbucks and Monkbanrs, to whose 
intelligent care I shall leave them, the plate itself and its 
inscription will furnish to the student of history an inde¬ 
feasible proof of the exact spot, and of the date, when and 
where stood the oldest of our seigniorial manors, that of 
Robert Gifart, on the margin of the Ruisseau de I'Ours, at 
Beauport, in 1634. 

J. M. LeMoine, 

President. 

Literary and Historical Society Quebec. 


J. M. LeMoine, Esquire, President Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec. 

Beauport, 26th March, 1881 
The tablet found in the Manor House of Beauport by 
some workmen last summer and only recently restored to 
the proprietors, is a circular plate of lead or pewter much in¬ 
jured by the fire which consumed the building. 

Owing to the unwillingness of the men concerned to give 
any information, it is difficult to learn much about 
whereabouts in the building it was found, nor what other 
articles may have accompanied it, but as far as can be 
ascertained, this plate (about of an inch in thickness) 
was rolled up and contained a few coins and some document; 
the first cannot be traced and are spoken of as “ quelque sous,” 
and the later they say crumbled into dust at once. 
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The inscription as well as can be deciphered is as 
follows :— 

I. H. S, M. I. A. * 

L,AN 1634 LE 

NTE 

29 IVILET. IE. ETE .PLA 
PREMIERE. P, C. GIFART 
SEIGNEVR. DE. CE. LIEV 

This is rudely but deeply cut into the plate and under¬ 
neath maybe seen in patches, traces of a fainter etching, part 
of which may be a coat of arms, but this is uncertain ; under¬ 
neath can be seen a heart reversed, with flames springing 
from it upwards. All these are enclosed in a larger hearty 
point downwards. 

The enclosed rough simile may give an idea of the 
lettering at the top of the circle, the plate itself being about 
nine inches in diameter. 

Darnoc, 26th March, 1881. 

THE CANADIAN FUR TRADE EIGHTY YEARS 

AGO. 

HE following statement of the “average number 
of peltries cleared at the Custom House, Que¬ 
bec, for England, for nine years, from 1793 to 
1801 inclusive, with a calculation of the duties 
paid thereon on their landing in England,” is worthy of 
record. It bears the evidence of having been compiled 
many years ago ; and that the figures given below do not 
cover the w/tole of the nine years, but are only an average 
for each year, is further proved by the endoisement of the 
amount of duty paid “annually.” 

It is almost startling to read of 169,81 i deer skins being 
shipped each year; but .some of the other figures given 

*Je.siis Hominum Salvator Maria Josephus Anna. 
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below are little less remarkable. Our readers will remember 


that the rate and amount of duty are in sterling money: 
Number. Duty. 


137,548 beaver skins. 


£ 573 

2 

4 

38,638 martens, 55s for 40 or is 4^d each. 

. 2,656 

7 

3 

18,349 otters. 


. 1,299 

14 

5 

11,329 minks. 

... i6s 6d for 40. 

• 233 

13 

6 

5,484 fishers. 

... IS 4^d each. 

• 399 

5 

2 

10,141 foxes. 

.4^d each. 

190 

2 

10 

19,286 bears. 

_5s 6d each. 

• 5,303 

13 

I 

169,811 deer. 


.. 1,415 

I 

10 

144,439 racoons. 

.. 13s qd for 1000. 

• 993 

0 

0 

12,200 casco and opossum cats i id per 100 67 

2 

0 

843 elks. 


14 

I 

0 

6,885 wolves. 

.6s 4d each. 

. 2,180 

5 

0 

778 wolverines..., 

... 3s 6d each.. 

.. 136 

3 

0 

819 carcajoux.... 


• 143 

6 

6 

219 badgers . 


6 

7 

9 

9,130 kitts. 

... I Is per 100. 

50 

4 

3 

1,978 seals. 


16 

9 

8 

2,835 squirrels and hares, iid per 120. 

I 

I 

10 

57,151 muskrats. 

.... 13s qd for 100. 

• 392 

IT 

3 

2 buffaloes . 

I tiger. 


0 

2 

9 


£\6,o-j\ IS 5 


WHAT IS “A NICKEL.”? 

S the convenient five-cent coin, which is called a 
nickel, has come into general circulation in the 
U. S, the que.stion of its composition has been 
often asked, and but few intelligent answers have 
been furnished. 

In China and India the white copper called pack fong 
has long been known, and has been extensively used, both 
there and in Europe, for counterfeiting silver coin. About 
the year 1700 a peculiar ore was discovered in the copper 
mines of Saxony, which had the appearance of being very 
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rich; but in smelting it yielded the copper, and the miners 
called it kupfer nickel, or false copper. In 1754 Cendstadt 
announced the discovery of a new metal in kupfer nickel. 
It was in combination with arsenic, from which he could 
relieve it only in parts. The alloy of nickel and arsenic 
which he obtained was white, brittle and very hard, and had 
a melting point nearly as high as cast iron. 

It was not until 1823 that pure nickel was obtained by 
analysis of German silver, which had for a number of years 
been produced at Sahl, in Saxony. Its composition he ascer¬ 
tained to be copper ten parts, zinc five and nickel four. If 
more nickel be used the alloy is as white as silver and 
susceptible of very high polish, but becomes too brittle and 
hard to be hammered and rolled, and can be worked only 
by casting. Pure nickel is a white metal which tarnishes 
readily in the air. Unlike silver, it is not acted on by the 
vapor of sulphur, and even the strong mineral acids attract 
it but slightly. Nickel has the hardness of iron, and, liloe it, 
has strong magnetic properties but cannot be welded, and 
is soldered with difficulty. Pure nickel has heretofore been 
used chiefly for plating, for which purpose its hardness and 
power to resi.st atmospheric influences admirably adapt it. 

Within the last year the French have succeeded in rolling 
the met il into plates, from which spoons and other table 
furniture may be pressed. Nickel bronze, which consists of 
equal parts of copper and nickel, with a little tin, may be 
cast into very delicate forms, and is suiceptible of a high 
polish. 

Mines of nickel are worked at Chatham, Conn., and Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., and it is said to be found at Mine La Motte, Mo., 
and at several points in Colorado and New Mexico, where 
but little attention is paid to it. It is extensively mined in 
Saxony and in Sweden, but the late discovery of a new ore 
( a silicate of nickel) in New Caledonia will probably suspend 
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the use of the arsenical ores, and yet bring nickel into 
common use. 

Switzerland, in the year 1852, made a coin of German sil¬ 
ver, which is indentical in composition with the U. S. nickel 
coin. The United States made nickel cents in 1856, and 
eight years later coined the 5 cent pieces. Belgium adopted 
nickel coinage in 1869, and Germany in 1873. 

England has lately coined nickel pennies for Jamaica, but 
at home she and France adhere to the clumsy copper small 
change. 

IS THE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER 
MONEY ARTIFICIAL.? 

.\Y I be allowed to appeal to history on a subject 
which is generally treated as a matter of 
scientific deduction, and to state one or two 
matters of fact which appear to have an import¬ 
ant bearing on this question .? The arguments put forward 
in favour of bimetallism constantly assume that the value of 
gold and silver coin is artificial. Value, it is justly said, 
depends on supply and demand ; if either of these is within 
the absolute control of law, law can, it is said, regulate 
values. The supply of the precious metals is admitted not 
to be within the control of law. Hut it is alleged or assumed 
that the demand for gold and silver coinage is a matter 
which depends upon and is regulated by law. It is the use 
of coin and money which creates the demand for it; and 
it is the Government which says what shall constitute money. 
The action of Government, therefore, gives money its value ; 
and if all Governments agree, they can, at least, go so far in 
determining the value between gold and silver money. 

Such is the contention, and the question I wish to ask is 
is whether the history of the British coinage bears out this 
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view ; and for this purpose I will refer shortly to the facts 
of that history as given in Lord Liverpool’s well-known 
letter on the coins of the realm. 

. It is unnecessary to go back farther than the reigns of 
Charles 11 . and James II. At that time silver had for 
centuries been the money of account and the standard of 
value. Gold coins had from time to time been introduced, 
and efforts had been made by different Kings to determine 
the relative value of gold and silver coin. But these efforts 
were unsucce.ssful; the attempt to determine these values 
had been abandoned, and at the time of the Revolution of 
1688 silver alone was the money of account and legal tender. 
Gold guineas were issued and were in use, but there was no 
law fixing the price or value of the gold coin; and the guinea, 
which was originally supposed to be equal to 20s. in silver, 
circulated at the value in silver which the people chose to 
give for it, and rose in value as the value of gold rose. 

In the early years of William III.’s reign the silver coins 
had become clipped and defective to the extent of nearly 
half their weight; prices at home and exchanges abroad 
were thrown into confusion ; the evil became insufferable ; 
and at last, under the guidance of Montagu and by the 
advice of Locke, the old silver coinage was called in and 
good silver coins were issued, at a loss to the nation of about 
iTs,000,000. It was expected, on the faith of theories which 
taken by themselves, were perfectly sound, that things would 
return to their previous condition ; that the silver, being the 
money of account of the country, or, as we should term it, 
legal tender, would resume its place ; and that the gold 
coin, to which no definite value was attached by law, and 
which was not legal tender for the payment of debts, would 
circulate if at all, at a price in silver corresponding to the 
value of gold in the market. But none of these things 
happened. The' newly coined silver was exported ; little 
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or no fresh silver was brought to the Mint to be coined ; 
the gold guineas took the place of the silver coinage, and 
continued to circulate at a price, in silver, higher than the 
intrinsic or market value of the gold contained in them. 
They did this without any law fixing their value, and in 
spite of the law which made silver the legal tender and 
money of account. In spite of law, in spite of deficiency of 
intrinsic market value, people preferred the gold coins, and 
kept to them. The guinea had become a token coin, not 
by law, but by habit and inclination. Lord Liverpool says 
(p. 92) 

*• The high rate of the gold coins to which the people then 
voluntarily submitted can only be ascribed to the preference 
which at that time began to be given to the use of gold coins 
in all payments, at least of considerable amount. It is 
evident that during the late re-coinage the common people 
had become accustomed to the use of the gold coins, and 
the reason which induced them still to prefer them was, 
perhaps, the convenience of making large payments in coins 
of that metal. This change from what had been the case in 
the reign of Charles II. was probably owing to the great 
increase in the commerce of the country, and to an augmen¬ 
tation in the price of every commodity, so that payments in 
general required coins made of the most valuable metals. 
The fact certainly is that from this period the gold coins 
began to take the ascendency, and to become the more usual 
instrument of commerce and measure of property, in prefer¬ 
ence to the silver coins. In the reign of King William, 
when the silver coins were so very deficient, Mr. Locke had 
said :—‘ It is no wonder if the prices and value of things be 
confounded and uncertain when the measure itself is lost’ 
To restore this measure the public had expended ;^2,7 go,ooo. 
But, notwithstanding so great an expense, this measure of 
property in the lapse of a very few years was a second time 
lost, and had again no existence unless it passed into the 
gold coin.” 

In this state of things the Government of George L, on 
the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, determined to fix by law 
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pool’s celebrated letter, republished last year by the 
Governors of the Bank of England. The way in which he 
collects and states actual facts before generalizing from 
them, and in which he collects logical deductions by reference 
to experience, may well afford a valuable lesson to many 
modern economists, and especially to those advocates of 
currency reform who appear to think that they have solved 
a practical question when they have stated it in the clear 
and definite form of an algebraical problem, and who prophesy 
the results of their schemes with as much confidence as if 
they were getting out the values of x and y. 

What the effects of bimetallism would really be I will not 
venture to say, but I will venture to say that they are much 
more doubtful than its advocates suppose, 

Jis ♦ 


EDITORIAL. 

.regret that from circumstance.s which we could 
not control, the publication of the present 
number of The Antiquarian has been so long 
delayed. W’e nevertheless trust that the IXth 
Volume, (of which this is the completing number,) will bear 
favorable comparison with its predecessors. 

The first number of the next volume is well forward, but 
from the removal of some of our confreres, and from the fact 
of the members of the Editing Committee having pressing 
business avocations, the work, which is otherwise a labour 
of love, meets with considerable interruption. The Editors 
would once more repeat their request for assistance from any 
friends with kindred tastes; there are, without doubt, many 
valuable incidents in our early history, especially of the 
City of Montreal, not yet garnered, any communications of 
this nature would be welcomed. 
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THE ROMAN ACTA. 

NEWSPAPERS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

(A Lecture by y. A. Winslow^ 

[HE invention of the printing press has been jus¬ 
tly regarded as one of the most important events 
in the history of modern progress, and wonder 
has been often expressed that it had not beeri 
discovered or utilized by the civilized nations of antiquity. 
The principle of printing was understood as soon as men 
had found out how to make a numiber of impressions with a 
single stamp or die. This was done at a very early period. 
Metallic stamps for making impressions of the name of the 
maker upon wine jars and other earthenware, have been 
found in excavations of the Roman period at Pompeii and 
elsewhere, and it is believed that they were used at a time 
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long anterior to the Chistian era, in making impressions 
upon the brickwork of Nineveh and Babylon. 

xhe invention of printing in mod-ern times, like many 
other so-called inventions was only a re-discovery, if indeed* 
the art of stamping pottery had ever been forgotten, or dis¬ 
used. The civilization of antiquity has been greatly under¬ 
rated by some modern writers, who have ascribed to the 
ancients an ignorance of many arts which were well known 
to them, and were afterwards lost to the human race during 
the dark ages. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips in his oft-repeated lecture on “ The 
Lost Arts,” has shown very plausible reasons for believing 
that the ancients were acquainted with the use of the 
microscope, and even of the telescope. However this may 
be, steam was certainly used as a motive force in machinery, 
and applied by the inventor to engines for raising water 
from the N ile a century before the Christian era; the steam 
not acting as in our modern engines, upon a piston-rod 
within a cylinder, but being thrown in jets upon paddles, 
like those of a steamboat wheel or water wheel. If, then, 
the ancients were acquainted with the principle of printing, 
the question arises why they never applied it to the multi¬ 
plication of books, as the idea of the press would naturally 
be suggested as soon cis the art had become known. 

It has frequently been remarked that great inventions in 
the useful arts, appear in history only when occasion calls 
for them, and an eminent American scholar has advanced 
the theory that the reason why the civilized ancients did not 
apply the arts of printing to books, is that the existence of 
slavery among them rendered it unnecessary. Slavery 
among the ancients differed in many important respects 
from that which existed in the Southern States within our 
recollection. In the latter, the race in servitude differed 
from that of the masters, and its members were not only but 
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a fetv generations removed from the absolute barbarism of 
their ancestors, but also were prevented by policy and law 
from attaining any of that intellectual progress which they 
might have made in-the sunlight of the more civilized atmo¬ 
sphere to which they had been transplanted. 

But in ancient times, the frequency of wars, and the severi¬ 
ty of the law of universal custom, which allowed the con¬ 
queror to reduce the conquered nations to slavery, not only 
rendered slave labour cheap, but a large portion of those in 
servitude were either of the same or kindred races with their 
masters, and often of equal or superior breeding and educa¬ 
tion. Plutarch tells us that some of the Athenians who were 
taken prisoners in the ill-fated Sicilian expedition, during the 
Pelo{X)nnesian war, and reduced to slavery, mitigated the se¬ 
verity of their lot, by reciting to their masters verses of Eu¬ 
ripides in whose poetry the Syracusans took particular de¬ 
light, and that a number of them were even rewarded with 
their liberty, for which they formally expressed their thanks 
to the poet on their return home; Very eminent writers of 
ancient times, passed a part at least of their lives in a state 
of slavery, among them the fabulist .^Esop, the great stoic 
philosopher Epictetus, and even Plato, who on his return 
from Syracuse, by the treachery of the Lacedaemonian am¬ 
bassador with whom he sailed, was sold into slavery at 
.Egina, and was afterwards ransomed by Anniceris, for the 
sum of thirty minae. Other friends of Plato having contri¬ 
buted the sum to repay Anniceris, the latter expended it by 
purchasing for the philosopher the famous garden of the 
Academy. At Rome men of great literary ability were 
found among the slaves, such as the poet Terence, and Cice¬ 
ro’s freedman Tiro, to whom he writes in such affectionate 
terms in some of his letters, the whole of which, that have 
been preserved to posterity, were collected and edited by the 
faithful Tiro after Cicero’s death, forming the largest body 
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of epistolary correspondence that has come down to us from 
antiquity. 

Thus it appears that many of the slaves of the ancients 
were men of education, and the market value of these was 
increased in proportion to the extent of their acquirements. 

This use of educated slave labour in writing, rendered 
books comparatively cheap among the ancients. , We learn 
from Plato that in his time, the works of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras were sold in the theatre at Athens for a 
drachma, or about 17 cents of our money, and even if as 
some of the commentators think, only a single treatise of 
Anaxagoras is spoken of, this is cheaper than the rate at 
which opera librettos or other printed pamphlets are sold at 
our places of public amusement at the present day. The 
poet Martial tells us that his works were sold in distant 
Britain, at a price quite as low as a good copy of them could 
be bought for to-day in London. It is difficult in these ins¬ 
tances to estimate in modern currency the actual value of 
books or other articles of sale, on account of the variation 
in the value of the precious metals at different periods. 
Some writers on political economy have assumed the market 
price of wheat as a standard of comparison in measuring the 
values of other commodities at different historical periods, 
but as the price of flour within the recollection of this gene¬ 
ration has fluctuated between the extreme limit of $4.50 and 
$20 per barrel at retail, this standard can scarcely be accep¬ 
ted as a sound basis for very accurate calculations. Besides, 
the values of the ancient coins differed at different periods, 
and if it be stated that the price of a particular book was 
a drachma, we are at a loss in determining whether ref¬ 
erence is made to the drachma of t/ie fathers or a trade- 
drachma. But without engaging in such abstruse calcula¬ 
tions, it is enough to know that books in the brilliant 
Athenian period, and under the Roman empire were much 
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cheaper than they were at any time during the firt three 
centuries after the discovery of the printing-press. 

Our notions of the great costliness of books before the in¬ 
vention of printing, are derived, not from the periods of an¬ 
cient civilization, but from the dark ages which preceded the 
revival of learning, and the period immediately afterwards 
when Bibles were fastened by chains to the church building 
on account of their immense value. During the Middle 
Ages, few persons could write, and those who could, were 
mostly the inhabitants of monasteries who wrote at their 
leisure, of which they had an abundance. They laid out 
much toilsome labour upon the illumination and fantastic 
lettering of manuscripts. The black-letter character, as it is 
called, was then devised, and the first printed books were 
struck off from a type modelled upon it More simplified 
forms of type were introduced later, and even in Germany 
the spirit of Teutonic nationality, which clings to so many 
antiquated customs simply because they are German, has 
not prevented a large number of books from being 
printed of late years, in the more convenient type now gene¬ 
rally used by the other nations of Western Europe. 

The fantastic lettering of the Middle Ages would never 
have served for the large amount of rapid writing necessary 
in the days of civilized antiquity. Niebuhr says that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the ancients did not use much 
writing; that, on the contrary, they used a great deal. In 
fact it becomes evident, upon reflection, that they must have 
done so. Rome’s unequalled genius for organization, 
cementing together the numerous countries of her vast em¬ 
pire, and the administration of her government in its various 
departments over so many different provinces, and so ex¬ 
tensive a territory must have required as much writing in 
all departments, as any great government of modern times. 
The public accounts were kept by double-entry, which, it is 
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said, was not used by any modern government, till its intro¬ 
duction in France by Napoleon, when First Consul. 

A greater obstacle to the cheapness of books than the 
want of the printing-press, seems to have been encountered 
in the lack of sufficient good material for paper or a cheap 
substitute for it. Papyrus, the material most used was dear, 
and when in the second century before Christ the supply of 
this from Egypt was cut off by Ptolemy Epiphanes from 
Eumenes of Pergamo.s, the latter introduced for the books 
of his great library, the use of parchment, which was after¬ 
wards called cJiarta Pergamaia. This material, it is said, 
was used at an earlier period by the Jews and Hebrews two 
centuries before Eumenes, and Herodotus mentions the 
skins of sheep and goats as commonly used by the Ionian 
Greeks and Phoenicians, in place of papyrus. But although 
the ancients did not have paper, a large part of their writing 
not intended for preservation, such as first drafts of books, 
un-important letters, accounts, and the like, was made upon 
the waxen tablets in common use, and afterwards effaced. 
This rendered waste baskets unnecessary, and the waxen 
tablets were certainly more elegant than the modern slate. 

The historian Hallam says that, “the invention of prin¬ 
ting, so far from being the result of philosophical sagacity, 
^ does not appear to have been suggested by any regard to 
the higher branches of literature or to bear any other rela¬ 
tion than that of coincidence to their revival in Italy.” He 
further states that it is doubtful whether moveable wooden 
■characters were ever employed for an entire work, .and says 
that “no expedient could have fulfilled the great purposes of 
the inventor until the invention was perfected by founding 
metal types in a matrix or mould, the essential characteristic 
of printing, as distinguished from other arts that bear some 
•analogy to it.” 

If nothing of the nature of the modern newspapers came 
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into use in Greece during the brilliant period of the Athe¬ 
nian supremacy, it was probably for the reason that no 
necessity for anything of the kind had arisen. It certainly 
was not from any lack of interest in the news of the day, as 
we have the testimony of both Demosthenes and St. Paul, 
writing at an interval of nearly four centuries from each 
other, that a craving for news was peculiarly characteristic 
of the Athenians as a people. But in the Greek cities, none 
of which were of very large dimensions, news passed from 
mouth to mouth with great rapidity. The majority of the 
citizens met one another daily in the agora or market place, 
and we learn from the dialogues of Plato and the comedies 
of Aristophanes how quickly the arrival of a prominent 
stranger, or the announcement of important news was her¬ 
alded through the city. The first report of the disastrous 
result of the Sicilian expedition was told by a stranger in a 
barber’s shop, an emporium for news in all ages and coun¬ 
tries, and from thence spread rapidly everywhere among the 
people. 

But.even during the period of the republic, the size of 
Rome as a city, and the large and constantly increasing 
sphere of the Roman dominion, connecting her by her in¬ 
terests with the greater part of the civilized world, rendered 
necessary a more regular method of making public and 
transmitting news than was needed in the narrower limits 
of the States of Greece. Hence arose the institution of the 
acta, which, having their origin in the meagre public records 
kept from an early period, were afterwards improved ti]! 
they fulfilled during the later republic and empire a great 
part of the function of the modern newspaper. 

They were commonly entitled “ Acta Diurna, ” (which 
might be translated “ Day’s Doings,”) and were also known 
as “Acta Publica,” “Acta Urbana,” “Acta Populi,” or simply 
“Acta.” 
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They are frequently mentioned by Latin writers of the 
later republic and the empire, Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and others. Tacitus, in mentioning the erection of 
buildings and important public works, refers those who take 
.particular interest in such matters, for greater detail, to the 
Acta of the day, as a modern historian refers in his notes to 
the newspapers of the period of which he writes. The 
matters brought before the Senate, with an abstract of the 
debates and speeches of the chief speakers, were published; 
by order of Julius Caesar, in the Acta Diurna; Augustus 
forbade the publication of the proceedings of the Senate in 
the Acta, but had a report of them made by one of the 
Senators appointed as a commissioner for that purpose, for 
preservation 's a record. This is probably the first despotic 
measure ever adopted for restricting the liberty of the press. 
The field occupied by these Acta Diurna was quite ex¬ 
tensive. They contained— 

' I. Extracts from the .idr/a Forensia, which included new 
statutes, edicts, names of magistrates and of other officials, 
together with reports of proceedings in the courts of law. 

II. Extracts from the proceedings in the Senate, already 

mentioned. • 

III. During the empire, a court circular, or record of 
births, deaths and movements of the imperial family. 

IV. An account of public affairs and foreign wars, so far 
as the censorship of the government allow^ed. 

V. What may be termed general news, including notices 
of erections of new buildings, conflagrations, funerals, sacri¬ 
fices, lists of public games, accounts of prodigies, curious 
tales, personal adventures, with the names of the parties, 
trials, executions, accidents, and what was doubtless most 
sought after by the female newspaper readers of Rome, if 
they resembled those of the present day, marriages, births 
and deaths. They further include an account of the money 
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paid into the treasury from the provinces, and all matters 
relating to the supply of corn, one of the chief subjects of 
interest to the Roman populace. 

This brief summary of the matters included in the Acta 
shows that they were in the true sense of the word, news¬ 
papers, having a much wider range of topics than the news¬ 
papers published in the early part of the last century. It 
does not appear that they contained any editorial articles or 
comments; but under the imperial despotism, free expres¬ 
sions of opinion were quickly repressed, if obnoxious to the 
government However deficient the Acta may have been in 
what is called independent journalism, or as organs of pub¬ 
lic opinion, they certainly lacked nothing in the local de¬ 
partment or in publication of news of general interest to 
judge from the character of their contents already mention¬ 
ed. 

No specimens of the Acta are known to be extant, but 
there is a passage in Petronius which (though evidently a 
burlesque) may afford some notion of the style of their local 
“ittms.” The bookkeeper of Trimalchio pretends to read 
aloud some extracts from the “Acta," which have been 
translated as follows: 

—“On the 30th of July, on the Cuman farm belonging to Trimalchio were 
born thirty boys and forty girls. 

—There were brought to the barn from the threshing floor, 120,000 measu¬ 
res of wheat. Five hundred oxen were broken in. 

—On the same day 100,000 sesterces that could not be invested were put 
jnto the money chest. 

On the same day a fire broke out in the gardens of Pompey, having caught 
in the steward’s house." 

How extensive the circulation of the Acta was, we can 
only conjecture, but it appears to have been considerable. 

1 he official “daily” was bulletined in a public place where 
it could be copied by any one. From a single copy thus 
made, others could be quickly reproduced in large numbers, 
as they doubtless were, by the method already spoken of in 
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the case of books. They were then quickly transmitted.' 
throughout the empire, as we learn from various source.s, and 
particularly from the abundant correspondence preserved in 
Cicero’s Epistles. 

When absent from Rome we find the distinguished orator 
frequently refers to the Acta and when they do not arrive 
regularly, he complains very much in the same tone in 
which a merchant of the pre.sent day, when away from 
home, might complain of the non-arrival of his daily paper- 

When writing from Rome to his friends who are are ab¬ 
sent, he occasionally remarks, in sub.stance, th it he will not. 
write of public events because he knows they receive the 
papers (^Acta) regularly. Undoubtedly these ancient news¬ 
papers are very inferior to those of the present time, when 
the press draws into its jaws a roll of paper five niiles in 
length, and has a capacity for printing, folding, and cutting 
40,000 copies per hour ready for delivery, but the superiority 
of this powerful machine over the Roman method is scarcely 
greater than its superiority to the hand-pre.ss used by the 
great Franklin in the last century. Besides, the copies of 
the Acta could be multiplied with as much rapidity as a. 
modern editor can furnish written copy for the compositors.^ 

Books, we know, were copied by a large number of slave 
scribes from dictation, the original being read aloud to the 
copyi.sts, and of course a large number of copies of the Acta. 
could be made simultaneously in this way; so that the num¬ 
ber of possible copies made at one place would be limited 
only by the number of persons who could write within easy 
hearing distance of a reader with a loud voices and they 
might be made at several places at once. Doubtless, the 
same uniformity could not be ensured by this process,as,by 
the impression of the printing press, but if the copyists could- 
succeed in making greater blunders than I have known mod¬ 
ern compositors to do, even after the proof has been correc- 
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ted twice or three times, they must have been very careless 
scribes indeed. 

Modern journalism has, since the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, entered upon a far wider field; it has become a most 
potent agent in the intellectual, social and political progress 
of the human race; and, in our time is employing its great 
resources in enterprises for the promotion of astronomic 
science and geographical discovery, which until recently, 
were exclusively dependent upon the enterprise of govern¬ 
ments or wealthy associations of learned men. Under the 
auspices of a newspaper, a Stanley has established beyond 
doubt the situation of the ultimate sources of the Nile, and 
finally solved the problem which has exercised the minds of 
men from the dawn of ancient civilization; has explored the 
course of the Congo, and made clear the whole great water 
system of Central Africa; and the same journal which sent 
out this heroic adventurer has since planned an expedition 
to endeavour to put the finishing touch to the history of mod" 
ern discovery, and crown the efforts of preceding Arctic ex" 
plorers by clearing up the mystery which still surrounds the 
long-sought Northern Pole. 


THE HIGHLANDERS OF GLENGARRY. 

jLENGARRY is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting counties in Canada. It is not 
alone that it is pleasant and beautiful in rural 
loveliness, but there is a deeper interest, the his¬ 
torical interest attaching to it, in that it is the home of the 
Highland clans who, in the early years of this century, left 
their native hills and, carrying little else than their plaids, 
came over to this country to seek the sustenance those hills 
could not afford them. 

It was a strange experience for the writer, born on the 
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other side of the water, and who has been more or less in 
Scotland, that the first sounds of the Gaelic tongue should 
be heard three thousand miles away from its home, and yet 
it was so. On reaching Lancaster during the course of a 
short trip to the country, the guttural sounds of the Gaelic 
fell upon the ear, pure, so we were given to understand 
by competent authority, as when it was the language 
of the whole of the Highlands of old Scotia. And a 
fine race of men these transplanted Highlanders are ; in 
physique, worthy sons of the hills, to whom the bracing 
climate of Canada has given powerful frames, robust 
health and consequent long life; in manners simple-minded 
and honest, good neighbours, and warm-hearted to stran¬ 
gers ; and in religion, worshipping the Almighty, after the 
fashion of their forefathers, whether as Presbyterians or 
Catholics, in sincerity. These are the real Highlanders ; 
they care not to flaunt the bright colours of the tartan, whilst 
they are skiful in all athletic exercises, but they apply them¬ 
selves to the cultivation of their farms. And what has been 
the resultThe country that was a dense forest, when the 
Highlanders first came, with nothing but the pioneer axe, 
strong arms and willing hearts, is now beautifully cleared 
and covered with fields of smiling grain, dotted with suffi¬ 
cient plantations to retain its natural beauty, and neat seb.^- 
tantial houses, bearing all the evidences of solid prosperity. 
Truly that emigration, which the clansmen set about with 
sad hearts, has been beneficial to their children at least. 

They have kept very much to themselves have these 
colonists ; they are nearly all Macdonalds, McLennans and 
McPhersons, and if, as Disraeli says in one of his novels, the 
highest achievements fall to the purest race, there is a noble 
future in store for the people of Glengarry. But be that as 
it may, one thing is certain : peaceful, tranquil and prosper¬ 
ous lives are their lot at present, and it is very much due to 
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their own industry and the essential characteristic of the 
Gaelic race—untiring patience. There is a lesson here for 
our emigration agents ; the clansmen came here, practically 
a family, feeling all the obligations to help each other that 
that bond involves, and the result has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. 

The country of Glengarry, it is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to say, is the nearest to the Province of Quebec, and its 
principal villages are Lancaster, Alexandria, Williamstown, 
Lochiel, Dalhousie Mills, and St. Eilmo. Lancaster really 
consists of three villages, one situated by the river, studded 
here with beautiful islands, which naturally is the oldest, as 
in the days of its formation the railway was unknown and 
the only approach was either by water or a troublesome 
land passage. Here there are some flourishing saw mills, 
which somewhat compensate the people of the low village 
for the change that the establishment of the railway caused. 
Here also is a neat church of the Church of Scotland. New 
Lancaster, or the depot, as it is sometimes called, is built 
right alongside the tracks, and is a very pleasant place 
indeed to spend a few days in. It has capital stores, com¬ 
fortable dwelling houses and four hotels. 

Perhaps it would have been more in accordance with the 
fitness of things to have mentioned first that the village has 
small Catholic Presbyterian and Wesleyan churches, the 
Presbyterian one being very neat. A walk or a ride of 
four miles to the Northwest along the beautiful banks of the 
Riviere des Raisin, and through a country that at this time 
of the year is golden with grain, brings the traveller to 
Williamstown, a very interesting and pretty village. Some 
persons, like Gray, sometimes moralise amongst the tombs, 
and walking in the old Kirkyard, we saw the monuments of 
whole families of the Grants, and thoughts were suggested 
of the difference between the.se Grants, who slept so peace- 
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fully in their narrow cells with the lot of their forefathers, 
many of whose bones bleached on the hills and plains of 
Scotland. 

Across the stream spanned by a rustic bridge, stands the 
beautiful convent of the Congregation of Notre Dame. 
The writer had the pleasure of being present at the closing 
services, presided over by Bishop Cleary, of Kingston, and 
has seldom seen a prettier sight; a perfect bevy of fair girls, 
all of whom gave evidences of the care expended by the 
sisters on their education. Further up the hill stands a 
very neat Catholic church and presbytery, which adds much 
to the beauty of the village. Here, as everywhere else, the 
evidences of solid comfort were to be found. 

Retracing our steps we cros.sed the river, and proceeded 
to St. Raphael’s, which is interesting from the beautiful 
range of hills which form its background, and from the old 
Catholic Church, the first built in Ontario. Here, Bishop 
Macdonnell, the first English-speaking Catholic prelate ap¬ 
pointed in this country, lived. Then we come to North 
Lancaster, where again is repeated the spectacle of a pleas¬ 
ant village, smiling fields and beautiful woods. Further to 
the north we reach Alexandria, which is a very pretty, well- 
to-do place, with handsome churches and convent, good 
stores and good hotels. 

And now as the writer’s object is not to act as a guide 
book, but simply to draw attention to a county that he 
believes to be very little known even amongst the Lowland 
Scotchmen of this country, and which afforded him one of 
the most interesting trips he has had, he brings this sketch 
to a close, trusting that it may be the means of sending 
some persons to spend a few days in the County of Glen¬ 
garry. 

F. A. B. in Mmitreal Gazette. 
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THE ELSTOW EDITION OF BUNYAN. 



T the Canadian Institute,Toronto,lately, Dr. Scad- 
ding exhibited a copy of the recently issued 
“Elstow” edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The peculiarity of this edition is that the covers 
are made of oak “boards” taken from the old village church 
of Elstow, Bedfordshire, England, where Bunyan was born 
and bred, and where, among his fellow-villagers in his 
younger days, he used to engage in the popular English 
exercise of bell-ringing, in the belfry of the village church. 

Elstow church, which dates back to a remote period, and 
derives its name from St. Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, was found in 1880 to be in a dangerous state of 
dilapidation ; the roof required to be replaced, and the walls 
to be all but rebuilt. On this occasion an enterprising 
publisher in London, John Walker, purchased the oak tim¬ 
bers of the original buildmg, and dividing them up into 
slices, so to speak, converted the whole into covers for a 
new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, to be preserved as a 
unique memorial of the “ immortal dreamer” the hero of 
Elstow. 


Bunyan thus tells his own story of how devoted he was 
to bell-ringing, and which appear in the autobiographical 
tract entitled “ Grace Abounding” : “ Now you must 
know,” he says, “ that before this”— i. e., before his fine 
spirit first began to break away from its terrible clogs and 
drag.s—“ before this. I had taken much delight in ringing; 
but my conscience was but vain, and therefore forced my¬ 
self to leave it; but yet my mind hankered,” he adds with 
great naturalness ; “wherefore I should go to the steeple- 
house,” he says, “ and look on, though I durst not ring. 
But I thought this did not become religion neither ; yet I 
forced myself and would look on still. But quickly after,” 
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he continues, “ I began to think how if one of the bells 
should fall ? Then I chose to stand under a main beam that 
lay over-thwart the steeple from side to side, thinking there 
I might stand sure; but then I thought again, should the 
bell fall with a swing it might first hit the wall, and then re¬ 
bounding upon me, might kill me, for all this beam. This 
made me stand in the steeple-door; and now thought I, 
I am safe enough, for if a bell should then fall I can slip out 
behind these thick walls, and so be preserved notwithstand¬ 
ing. So after this I would yet go to see them ring, but 
would not go farther than the steeple-door; but then it 
came into my head how if the steeple itself should fall ? 
And this thought (it may fall for aught I know) when I 
stood and locked on did continually so shake my mind 
that I durst not stand at the steeple-door any longer but 
was forced to flee for fear the steeple should fall upon my 
head.” 

As long as the young Bunyan could bring himself to 
participate in the excitement of bell-ringing, enthusiastic, 
imaginative, and musical as we know he was by nature, he 
worked at the ropes, we may be sure, with a will. And 
there can be no doubt that ^very fibre of the old oak now 
to be seen on the sides of the new Elstow edition of the 
Pilgrim has vibrated again and again to the clangour of the 
bell as swung by the sinewy arm of the Dreamer some two 
hundred and forty years ago in the Elstow belfry. 

Where the oak tree itself grew - from which these 
interesting laminae were cut —where or when the knots 
conspicuous in the texture of the wood curled into iron 
hardness, who shall say ? Or when it was that acorn fell 
from which that oak tree sprung.? For that we may go 
back in fancy to the time when a stray Druid was yet to be 
met with in the British forests. 

As a lingering reminiscence of a once ruling passion, it 
may be recalled that Bunyan has included bells among the 
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garniture of the Heavenly Jerusalem. “I heard in my 
dream,” he says, at the close of the first part of his allegory, 
“that all the bells of the city rang for joy.” 

On the outside of the cover of the Elstow edition is 
inserted a beautiful facsimile of a pencilled likeness of 
Bunyan preserved in the British Museum, made in 1679 by 
a contemporary and ’ intimate friend the skilful artist R. 
White, the most authentic “ counterfeit presentment,” of 
Bunyan in existence. The book also is adorned with 
twenty-four admirable outline engravings in the Flaxman 
style illustrative of the allegory, all of them graceful, 
original conceptions, chiefly by W. Giinston. Having 
made many years since a pilgrimage to Elstow for the 
express purpose of visiting Bunyan’s cottage and Elstow 
church. Dr. Sc adding said he could not but feel a 
peculiar interest in the old oak covers of this volume. 
Over one of the doors of the latter building he remembered 
especially noting a group of emblematical figures cut in 
stone, which doubtless had often arrested the eye of 
Bunyan while yet simply an observant inquisitive boy. At 
Bedford, Dr. S. had searched for the prison in which Bunyan 
passed twelve years of his life, and where he wrote the first 
part of the Pilgrim ; but the building is now removed. It 
was. Friar Bacon’s study at Oxford (which is now also to 
be sought for in vain by the tourist), the gate-house, or toll¬ 
house, built over and across the bridge leading into the 
town. Bunyan now receives high honour in the place 
where he suffered imprisonment A statue of him in bronze 
now adorns Bedford ; and the duke who derives his title 
from the place presented, not many years since, magnificent 
bronze doors for the so-called Bunyan meeting-house there, 
covered over with beautiful bas-reliefs from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Bunyan’s grave is not at Elstow, but in Bunhill 
Fields, in London, where his effigy is to be seen extended 
on an altar-tomb in the open air, strangely unprotected by 
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canopy or otherwise from the inclemency of the skies. Dr 
Scadding exhibited at the same time Eliot Stock’s fac¬ 
simile of the first edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress and two 
early copies of the same work, one of the year 1748 being 
the twenty-seventh edition, the other of the year 1764, being 
the thirty-first edition. The two editions mentioned contain 
quaint woodcut illustrations and a rude portrait and the 
volume dated 1764 contains the third part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which, however, is not from the pen of John Bunyan. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON CANADIAN 
ANTIQUARIANISM. 

BY ROSWELL C. LYMAN. 

JT has been remarked that one of the most 
prominently developed traits of Cis-Atlantic 
character is a want of respect for age, an im¬ 
patience of seniority which is sometimes so 
exagerated that those who suffer from it seem to cherish 
towards their predecessors a feeling of mingled hatred and 
contempt, and to look upon any works which they may have 
had the audacity to leave behind them, as an actual insult to 
their superior intelligence and general “ smartness, ” to be 
destroyed as speedily and as completely as possible, i In a 
guide-book in the writer’s possession the overseer charged 
with the demolition of Prescott Gate, Quebec, is eulogized 
as having so completely removed every trace of it that no 
one would suppose that it had ever stood there !) 

It is true that it is chiefly in the neighbouring republic, 
pervaded in every corner of it by the self-assertive spirit of 
democracy that this disposition especially predominates, but 
even amongst ourselves, conservative and respectable as we 
are supposed to be and are in some respects, a great 
many of our people are so wrapped up in their own little 
selves and so engrossed in their own little affairs that they 
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take no more interest in our country’s history than if it re¬ 
ferred to an obscure race on a distant planet. The results 
of such a frame of mind are very evident: knowing practi¬ 
cally nothing of our history and caring less, they are very 
fond of declaring that we have no history, partly because 
they know no better and partly in a clumsy attempt to 
erect a screen for their ignorance. Antiquarian research has 
very naturally for such people about as much interest as a 
treatise on thistles would have for the long-eared quadruped 
which is traditionally said to make them its staple food. 
If there were no worse result than a stupid indifference 
however, it might not matter much, but when the aggre¬ 
gate wisdom of these sapient utilitarians gets itself embo¬ 
died in some such representative formas a Common Coun- 
cilf or a road committee, or a church restoration board, the 
stupid indifference is transmitted into a perfect frenzy of 
destruction, and the most venerable relics are swept away 
upon the slightest possible or no possible excuse. Per¬ 
haps the most striking example of this kind of insanity 
among our own people was the destruction of 'the Jesuit 
College, Quebec. No sooner was the protecting aegis of the 
British war office withdrawn than this ancient pile, so in¬ 
timately identified with the most striking events both secu¬ 
lar and religious in the history of the country ; was doomed 
to destruction, and as every one remembers, without the 
shadow of an excuse. They set to work with spade 
and pick-axe and crowbar, but it had been built to 
stand for-ever, and refused to come down, so they had to re¬ 
sort to dynamite. And what use has been made of the 
site ? We might answer in the words of the Hebrew prophet, 
“they stretched out upon it the line of confusion, they made 
it a heap for-ever, even a de.solation unto this day.” 

While it seems hardly probable that it can ever be defini¬ 
tely proved that the ancient Greeks or Romans left any 
authentic traces on this continent, the existence here of 
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powerful, highly civilized kingdoms long prior to its re-dis¬ 
covery in the fifteenth century is of course unquestioned. 
Whether such magnificent structures as the palaces at Copan, 
at Uxmal or Palenque were built by the Aztecs or kindred 
races, or whether their builders had passed away at a st.ll 
earlier period are questions which will probably remain 
unanswered till .some key i; found to their extensive and 
elaborate hierc^lyphics. However, in alluding to the rich 
and extensive fields for antiquarian reseirch in Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral and South America, no claim is made, of course, 
that they have any relation to Canadian Archjeology. 
Most of our history certainly does date from the dawn 
of learning and progress which came in with the inven¬ 
tion of printing and the discoveries of the great explorers ; 
but it would be manifestly ab;urd for any one to maiiv 
tain that the last three hundred years were an insigni¬ 
ficant part of the world’s life. We of course did not 
have the birth, rise and fall of the Rorhan empire on 
this continent, nor the rise of the feudal system from its 
debris, tho'ugh we had the feudal system transplanted 
here and we had the interesting and curious conditions of 
life and society which partly formed, and were partly formed 
by, the'spirit of the times. Very curious was that old civi¬ 
lization with its contrasting and blending elements : states¬ 
men, nobles, traders, vassals ; soldiers who were half mis¬ 
sionaries, and missionaries who were more than half soldiers ; 
the elegances and refinements of the gayest and polished 
nation of the old world, side by side with the hardships 
and trials of colonial struggles and outpost duty ; surely 
the hundred and fifty years from the founding of Quebec 
to its capture in 1759 have a romantic interest of their own 
which it has required the pen of a Ferland, a Garneau, and 
a Parkman to adequately describe. 

But what perhaps concerns antiquarians chiefly, is the 
quo tion whether there yet remain any of tho.;e contem]io- 
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rary works which are after all the best memorials of those 
who have passed away. It is a question which can easily be 
answered : we have still a number of relics of the past which 
take us well back into the early days of the country, and we 
would have had a considerable number had it not been for 
our own folly. It might be interesting to glance at some 
which remain and recall some of those which are for-ever 
lost 

These buildings which are in some respects the best me¬ 
mentos we have of the early days of Canada are naturally 
of various kinds, and from their very style and construction 
give us at once a hint of their founders. They are religious, 
military and educational, as well as civil or domestic, and 
some are religious, military and educational combined. 

About two miles above the rapids, up the Lower Lachine 
Road stands an old stone building in a picturesque spot; 
the walls are built of rubble stone, though the quoins and 
jambs are dressed. The house has a frontage of about 
forty feet and a depth of about twenty : it has a cellar with 
an arched entrance, one story and an attic in the high 
pitched roof. In the riverfront are two doors and two port¬ 
holes (one guarded with a bar of barbed iron) and two other 
incomplete openings like windows which have been walled 
up. The landward side has but one opening now, the door, 
but on entering one can still see the four loopholes which 
formerly pierced the wall. 

This building is said by some to be a fort built by La¬ 
Salle to guard the rapids, and indeed from its appearance 
within it seems not unlikely : it looks as though there were 
originally neither doors nor windows in the river front but 
four port holes large enough for carronades and two smaller 
ones for musketry, the large open fire-place in the big stone 
chimney looks as if meant to warm and cheer a whole 
guard, and there are no signs of partitions for dividing it 
into separate rooms, the little compartments there are having 
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been evidently very recent and of a temporary nature. It is 
true that nowadays a wooden shingled roof seems altogether 
out of place in a fort, but it must be remembered that 
the “ Old Fort” at St. Johns is still roofed in precisely that 
style. Mr. John Fraser, in whose family the property was 
for about four generations is very positive as to this being 
an authentic relic of the great explorer. 

Certainly if it is, it ought not to be allowed to fall into 
ruins ; as seems very likely to be its fate. 

But we do not need to hunt in the region of conjecture to 
find interesting souvenirs of the early days of our country. 
A short distance from the Point St. Charles rifle ranges, 
where the dropping fire of amateur mark.smen might easily 
awaken memories of Iroquois raids, stands an old and strik¬ 
ing house near the river. It is built of stone, of course, the 
old fashioned rubble work, the surface smoothed off with 
mortar : and the bold gables, massive chimney and high- 
pitched roofs would prove its early date even in Normandy, 
where so many similar buildings are to be seen. The out¬ 
buildings are mostly of stone too, and with the house form 
three sides of a square ; the wood pile, as in the old times 
no doubt, making the fourth. The whole formed an out¬ 
lying post for Ville Marie must have been a mile and a 
half or two miles away) which could be easily defended by 
the farm servants under the direction of such firm and fear¬ 
less women as were the contemporaries of Soeur Bourgeois ; 
and we may be sure that the Sieur de Maisonneuve would 
not be long in bringing up his forces to the rescue, in case 
of a sudden attack. There can be no possible doubt as to 
the antiquity of this building, founded by the order of the 
Sisters of the Congregation and occupied by the same ever 
since. It was built in the latter part of the seventeenth 
Century and is therefore about two hundred years old. The 
walls of the old part (for there is a wing which is more re¬ 
cent) have that outward set towards the ba;5e, peculiar to 
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old work especially where strength was desired. The bell 
is the original one which was set up there when the “re¬ 
treat” was first established, and, with the little JlkJu on the 
main building, the two shrines in niches in the wall, and the 
cro'S in the centre of the quadrangle, have a very Old 
World, a.ad very picturesque, effect. 

Whether the retreat of Pte. St. Charles or the Petit Fort 
de la Montagne was the earlier must be decided by some 
better antiquarian than the writer; however the Petit Fort 
affords an example of the combination of military, 
religious and educational purposes.- There was a 
copy of an old drawing of it given in the Illustrated 
News some years ago (dated originally 1693 or there¬ 
about) showing a most elaborate fortress, with an inner as 
well as outer wall of quadrangular shape strengthened by 
ten or twelve towers, with a castle-like building in the 
centre. Another drawing dated 1729 shewed only one 
enclosure with four towers and the central chateau, and 
certainly seemed the more authentic of the two. though 
no doubt the Reverend gentlemen of the Seminary 
could easily establish all the facts concerning it. It after¬ 
wards was robbed of two more towers and a great part of 
the walls, though it retained the picturesque form preserved 
in “ Hochelaga Depicta” to comparatively recent times. It 
certainly seems a pity that it should not have been allowed 
to remain as it was then ; there was no lack of room, the 
new buildings might have been placed either North, South 
East or West of the old, or might have boxed the compass 
and have gone all round, and then the old chateau with its 
interesting history and picturesque form could have stood 
through all the future as a constant reminder of the “ brave 
days of old.” It was all the more interesting too, as illus¬ 
trating some other old buildings which had previously pass¬ 
ed away, as for instance the seat of the LeMoynes, the Cha¬ 
teau Longueuil, which it somewhat resembled, with this dif- 
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ference that the baronial manor was considerably the more 
extensive. 

To come down later in the history of the country we 
have recently suffered another loss in which the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society was directly interested ; having 
made an effort though an unsuccessful one, to save a 
portion from utter ruin. The Caserne, as it is called 

on the old maps is here alluded to. Here again 

is seen that blenrling of a.ssociation characteristic of our 
history. The earliest recollections of the place being 

of the labours of pious women, it soon took on a 

purely military character, some of the picked regiments 
of the two foremost nations of the world having rested 
within its walls. We lose a great deal in not having 
a record of the famous regiments of both armies which have 
been quartered there, among the most notable of the French 
being the Royal Rousillon. 

But there is another class of buildings which ought not to 
be wholly omitted from these rambling sketches, namely 
the old town house of the French regime. The very notice¬ 
able features of the ordinary city house was its plain and 
simple design, the total absence of all vulgar display, the 
thorough excellence of the work, and good quality of the 
material. Even in houses built of undressed boulder stones, 
the mortar and joints would be better a hundred years after 
than in many of our pretentious buildings of the present day. 
Houses could have their roofs burned off, or their insides 
burned out of them and their walls would stand exposed to 
rain, frost and storm and suffer less than many modern 
complete structures. If we may take the dwellings as in¬ 
dices of their owners’ characters, we may feel certain that our 
predecessors were to a remarkable degree earnest, thorough, 
sincere and honest, and in so far as we respect such 
qualities, should we value those old homes so indicative of 
plain living and high thinking. One of the best examples 
we have of this class is No. 20. St. Nicholas Street, the 
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original front faces south-east. The cellar is about 62 
feet long by about 23 ft. deep and 8 feet high: it is not 
vaulted but is divided into three chambers by the walls 
which carry the arches of the first floor. 

The ground floor is divided into three consecutive chamb¬ 
ers the walls of which are 2^ feet thick and are all vaulted. 
The rooms measure about 23 feet by about 19 ft. and the 
highest point of the arch is 14 feet from the floor. 

There is no date to be seen at present but the niche for 
the shrine, the window |;uards of barbed iron, rudely made, 
and the rubble walls indicate an early period, which the 
wide deep fireplace confirms. Thinking in this way of some 
of the antiquarian remains we have still left us in connec¬ 
tion with the existence of historical and antiquarian socie¬ 
ties, together with the fact that many interesting relics have 
been destroyed, leads one to the question. Could not the 
various societies co-operate and unite their influence and 
efforts for the preservation of whatever is of antiquarian or 
historic interest throughout the countryIn England,France, 
and Italy which are rich in such things they have societies 
for the preservation of ancient monuments. Why .should 
not we the more carefully guard and protect the few we 
have. 

Consider for instance the grand historic old fort ofPortch- 
artrain or Chambly; built in 17ii, prior to the Montreal 
city walls, and still in great part standing, but being surely 
and not slowly pulled to pieces by the very people who 
ought to prize it most. Surely this is a case where outside 
influence might be brought to bear on Federal and 
Provincial Governments and town councils, and some 
restraint enforced on an ignorant canaille. 

The gates of Quebec too, built at the expense of the 
central or home government, what right had a town council 
to destroy them, especially when the object sought could 
have been obtained by piercing the ramparts as was done at 
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Chester, the gate being left intact. Then even in this city 
there are some vandals who are looking round uneasily for 
something more to destroy, and wish to lay sacriligious 
hands on the oldest church* in the city, for no reason 
whatever apparently, e.xcept that it is the oldest and the 
most picturesque, and deeply valued by both Protestants 
and Catholics. Sandham’s interesting and clever sketches 
of it are doubtless too well known to need comment and 
the following lines by a daughter of the late Judge Gale, 
which appeared in the Antiquarian vol. 6, p. 14, feelingly 
express the sentiments which must* arise when viewing the 
times-honoured walls. 

Dear relic of a fruitful past 

Not yet thy work is done [*864] 

Though ninety years have o’er thee cast 
Their shadow and their sun : 

Thou wearest yet, serene and free,— 

The ancient stately grace, 

/ And strangers come to look on thee— 

And know thee in thy place. 

* * . * * 

What tales thy stones could tell—of power, 

, Of promise and decay,— 

■, ■ The glorious visions of an hour 

That rose and passed away 1 

T What scenes those silent walls might see, 

Vain suppliance—mad regret, 

Whose memory in these days may be 
A troubled darkness yet. 

The aisles the swelling strains have known 
Of Victory’s days of pride 

A radiance through their gloom has shone 
On bridegroom and on bnde. 

And then those other seasons grew 
When plague was in the air 

When myriads saw their doom and knew 
Nothing was left—but Prayer. 

Those days are o’er ! Still to the skies 
Thou lookest, full and free; 

Firm as we hope, thou yet mayst rise, 

For many a year to 1 ^. 

All round thee altered ; landmarks flown, 

The ways, the looks of yore ; 

But the Man’s nature thou hast known, 

That changes—nevermore. 

Another work which would greatly strengthen the 

* Notre Dame de Bonsecour. 
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Antiquarian Society and be a great benefit to the 
country especially in the future would be the establish¬ 
ment of a Historical and Antiquarian Museum. This was 
proposed as long ago as Oct. 1872. 

Sir G. Duncan Gibb, Bart, writing in the “Antiqua¬ 
rian” of that date, not only suggested the establishment 
of such a museum but promised to lead off in contribut¬ 
ing, by donating a relic of Sir John Franklin, who 
became connected with Canadian affairs in laying the 
first stone of the Rideau canal. 

One thing is certain, and that is if a museum could 
only be started, no matter in how small a way, donations 
would soon pour in. I know of some valuable things 
which would have been secured had there bfeen any 
proper Institution in which to place them, and I know 
of some still which would be given, were the one want 
of a suitable building supplied. 

There is another purpose too, which might be served 
were this idea carried out; would it not be possible to 
secure for the museum building some old or historic 
structure, which otherwise might go the way of all 
antiquities here, and by thus devoting it to an appro¬ 
priate public use insure it against destruction in 
perpetuo ? 

There are difficulties, of course, in the way of carrying 
out these schemes, but it generally happens in this 
world that anything worth having costs something of 
effort and pains-taking, and the ends to be attained 
certainly seem worth whatever trouble they are likely to 
cost. In these present utilitarian days such a work may 
not receive much encouragement, nor its promoters much 
gratitude, but they may say with a certain celebrated 
author that they work for posterity, and may enj’oy a 
satisfaction in the work itself quite equal to the applause 
of the unthinking crowd. 
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MEDALS OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 

BY JOSEPH K. FORAN, GREEN PARK, AYLMER. 
jiX’ERY country has had its glorious era, its epoch 
of splendor, its age of triumph. And such 
brilliant period is always marked and known by 
the name of the king, emperor or president that 
then held the reins of government. Greece tells of the days 
of her Pericles, whose fame is found in the deeds of the 
men-at-arms, the orators and the poets that adorn the age. 
Rome tells of her Augustinian era, when the rays of the 
brilliant intelligences that adorn the period concentrate in 
one mighty focus. France has three grand eras of national 
splendor, that of Charlemagne, of Louis the Fourteenth and 
of Napoleon the First. 

The reign of Louis XIV has been rendered illustrious, 
not so much through the deeds of the monarch himself, as 
in consequence of the length of the time he occupied the 
throne and the number of great men that appeared during 
his life. Conde at Rocroy and in the passes of Fribourg, 
Turenne at the head of conquering legions, Bossuet pouring 
forth his silver floods of eloquence from the pulpit of Notre 
Dame, Fenelon instructing and guiding youth, Boardaloue 
of the masterly logic, Racine (as Phillips says of Milton) 
“rising on an angel’s wing to heaven and soaring out of 
sight amidst the music of his grateful piety’’. Corneille in 
the bower of the muses, Moliere triumphant on the stage ; 
each and all of these and a hundred others served to render 
immortal the epoch wherein Louis XIV held the sceptre 
of France. 

Nothing could better illustrate the glories of his reign 
than the multitude of medals which he caused to be struck 
in commemoration of each great event. It is with a view to 
bring out most clearly the succe.ssive triumphs of the great 
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era of French glory and at the same time to afford an op¬ 
portunity to those not familiar with the medals of the reign 
of Louis XIV of gleaning a slight knowledge of them, that 
we purpose taking them up, one by one, and giving in as 
short a space as possible the story of each particular medal. 
We will give the obverse and reverse, what may be 
found, in exergue, and date, event &c, that each medal was 
intended to commemorate. In so doing we hope to be per¬ 
forming a work not unworthy of our age and fulfilling a 
task the fruits of which may be of some benefit, howsoever 
small it may be, to our fellow-citizens. 

I. Medal, the birth of the king. —Obverse — Head 
of Louis XIII to the right, on which is inscribed the words 
Ludovicus Rex Christianissimus, Reverse —which is the 
portion of the medal that illustrates the event, represents 
France on one knee holding in her arms an infant, which 
an angel coming down from heaven presents to her. The 
words of the legend are, Coeli mimtis, which signifies a gift 
of heaven. The words in Exergue, LUDOVicuS DELPHINUS 
V. SEPTEMB. MDCXXXVIII, means, Louis Dauphin, born ^th 
September 1638. 

This medal is of the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, yet 
we may class it, as well as the following, with those of the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, as they serve to commemo¬ 
rate the birth of that monarch and are consequently closely 
connected with his career. 

II. Medal, the birth of the king. 

Another medal was struck to commemorate the same 
event of which the Obverse is the same as that of the one 
just mentioned, and of which the Reverse is much more 
elaborate. 

Reverse.-^On the reverse are placed the signs of the 
Zodiac and the seven planets set in the positions which 
they occupied at the moment of the birth ; and owing to 
the groundwork of the King’s arms being the sun, the idea 
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is here taken up and a rising sun is represented. The new¬ 
born King is seated on a chariot drawn by four horses over 
the clouds. The chariot is conducted by Victory, who, in 
one hand, holds a crown, symbolic of the future triumphs of 
the King over his enemies, and in the other hand the reins 
of the horses as if to assure him that she will lead him safely 
through life. The words of the legend are, ORTUS SOLIS 
GALLICI, which signifies, the rising of the sun of France. 
In Exergue is, “ SEPTEMBRIS QUINTO, MINUTIS TRIGINTA 
OCTO ANTE MERIDIEM, MDCXXXViii” which means T/te 
King born the ^th September, thirty eight minutes before mid¬ 
day, 1638. 

III. Medal, the de.ath of louis xiii.— 'YYi&Obverse 
of this medal contains the head of Louis the Fourteenth 
with the words “Ludovicus XIIII Rex Christianissemus. 
(Louis XIV is written on all the medals in the above 
manner Ludovicus XIIII.” 

On the Reverse of this medal we find Justice standing on 
a pedestal crowning the Prince. The words of the legend 
are “ LUDOVICO JUSTO PARENTI OPTIME MERITO,” which 
signifies, that the King caused this medal to be struck in 
honor of Louis the fust through a sentiment of gratitude 
for so good a father. In exergue we find, OBIIT XIV 
MAII MDCXLIII. He died the i^th May 1643. 

[We may remark, that all the medals subsequently 
noted will have a like obverse, consequently we shall 
speak only of the reverse, as it is the illustrative portion of 
each medal.] 

IV. Medal, the commencement of his reign, on 
the reverse of this medal we find the King elevated on a 
shield, according to the custom of the Ancient Franks, who 
thus carried their new King to show him to .the army. 
The shield is upheld on one side by France and on the 
other by Providence represented after the ancient manner 
as a woman holding a rudder and at her feet a globe and a 
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cornucopia. The words of the legend are, FRANCORUM 
SPES MAGNA and the words ih exergue are, INEUNTE REGNO 
MDCXLIII., which signify. The hope of the French in the 
beginning of a new reign, 1643. 

V. Medal, the kegency of the queen mother.— 
Reverse —The King upon a throne and the Queen, his mother, 
by his side upholding the hand in which he grasps the 
sceptre. The legend reads, ANN^. austriac^e REGIS ET 
REGNI GURA DATA ; meaning the safety of tJu King and the 
kingdom confided to Ann of Austria. In exergue, the date 

1643- 

VI. Medal, the battle of rocroy.— Rez'erse. We 
see over a heap of arms. Victory seated upon a cloud hold¬ 
ing in one hand a palm and in the other a crown. This 
medal commemorates the first victory of the reign, and the 
first grand military stroke of the Duke of Euginen, Prince 
of Conde. The legend is victoria PRIMIGENIA, signifying. 
The first Victory of the King. In exergue we find the 
words : AD RUPEM REGIAM, DIE QUINTO IMPERII MDCXLIII. 
meaning, near Rocroy, the fifth year of his majesty's reign, 
1643. 

VII. Medal, the taking of thionville. Reverse. 
Spain stands represented as in olden times, holding in' her 
hand a little victory, resting her arm upon a pedestal the 
front of which is a plan of Thionville. The legend reads, 
Prima finium propagatio, and on the plan we find. 
THEODONisviLLA EXPUGNATA, which all mean. The taking 
of Thionville was the first victory that enlarged the boundaries 
of France. In exergue is the date, 1643. 

VIII. Medal, taking of trin and the sture 
BRIDGE. Reverse. —There appears the genius of the river 
Po leaning upon an urn. Close to her is the river Sture 
represented in the form of a young nymph crowned with 
roses and holding an urn. These two goddesses mark 
the position of the cities, one on the Po and one on the 
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Sture. The legend is TRINO ET STUR^E PONTE CAPTIS, 
meaning, Taking oj Trin and of the Sture Bridge. In 
exergue is the date, 1643. 

IX. Medal, the naval battle of carthage.— 
Reverse. We find in the centre of a crown, a trident, a 
palm and a laurel branch interlaced. In the background 
appear the city of Carthage and the victorious fleet. The 
legend is OMEN IMPERII MARITIMI, which means, forecast of 
a maritime empire. In exergue we see, HISPANIS VICTIS 
AD CARTHAGINEM NOVAM, MDCXLIII, signifying. The 
Spaniards defeated off Carthage, 1643. 

X. Medal, the peace of italy.— Reverse. —Italy is 
represented seated upon a shield and a cornucopia in her 
hand. The legend is; REX PACIS arbiter. The King 
arbitrator of Peace. In exergue we find, ITALI PACATA 
mdxliv. Peace restored to Italy, 1644. 

XI. Medal, the taking of gravelines. — Reverse .— 
The city of Gravelines, is represented in the^ form of a 
woman crowned with small towers and handing France a 
bunch of keys. The legend reads, GRAVALINGA CAPTA. 
The taking of Gravelincs. In exergue, the date 1644. It 
was in the night between the i6th and 17th June that the 
gates were forced open. I he city capitulated to the Duke 
of Orleans, because the Spanish generals, Don Francisco de 
Mello and Prince Picolomini remained at Bourgbourg and 
Bergue and did not come to the help of the town. 

XII. Medal, battle of fribourg. —This battle was 
fought on the 3rd August 1644. Turenne and Conde 
performed miracles of valor in the passes of Fribourg and 
Brisac. Mercy and his brave Bavarois troops were almost 
annihilated. Reverse of the medal represents, three trophies 
raised on three mountains. The legend is, tergemina 
VICTORIA. In exergue we see ad friburgum brisgai^ 
MDCXLIV. signifying A triple victory gained at Fribourg in 
Brisgau 1644. 
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XIII. Medal, the taking of xxx cities.— 
Reverse. —The king is seated on a kind of military throne, 
a soldier is offering him a number of shields. The legend 
reads, PUER triumphator, which means. The boy (or 
young King) trimnpfuint. In exergue we find, xxx URBES 
AUT ARCES CAPT^ MDCXLIV. which means. Thirty cities or 
fortresses takefi 1644. A grand description of the subjects 
of this and other medals of the same year and of years 
following will be found in Bossuet’s famous master piece of 
oratory, his'funeral oration over the Duke of Enghien 
Prince of Conde. Some of the cities taken are Philisbourg, 
the castles aud towns under the Marquis of Bade. From the 
1st to the I ith September Spire, Worms, Mayence, Landau, 
Neustat, Manheim, Magdabourg, Saint-ya, and the citadel 
of Ast in Piedmont all fell before the torrent of Conde’s 
invincibility. 

XIV. Medal, the taking of roses. This place 
was taken 2Sth May 1645 having being besieged since the 
yth April same year. Reverse. We find on the prow of a 
vessel a large rose, which was once the symbol of the 
Rhodeans who formerly held Roses as a colony. The 
legend is RHODA CATALONI.E CAPTA, meaning. The taking of 
Roses in Catalonia. In exergue we find the date 1645. 

XV. Medal, battle of norlingue. The Battle 
was fought the 3rd August 1645. Reverse. —Bellona .seated 
on a heap of arms. In one hand she holds a spear, in the 
other a shield adorned with three Fleurs-de-lys. The 
legend reads. DELETO BAVARORUM EXERCITU C^.SO DUCE. 
meaning. The Bavarian army defeated and thetr general 
killed. In exergue we find the words. AD NORLINGAM 
MDCXLV. At Norlingue 1645. 

XVI. Medal, the marriage of princess louise 

MARIE TO THE KiNG OF POLAND. The marriage wa.; 
celebrated at Fontainebleau 26th September 1645, she was 
daughter of Charles I Duke of Mantua, and Catharine of 
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Lorraine. Reverse. Hymen leading an ambassador dressed 
a la polonaise. The legend reads ; REGINA POLONIS DATA, 
meaning. A Queen given to Poland. In exergue we see 
the words, LUDOVICA MARIA GONZAGA WLADISLAO IIII. 
POLONORUM REGI COLLOCATA MDCXLV, which signifies. 
Louise Marie de Gonzague married to Wladislas King of 
Poland. 1645. 

XVII. Medal, battle of liorens and taking of 
BALAGUIER. The Battle took place the 2ist June, 1645. 
There were 3000 killed and 2000 prisoners. The siege lasted 
until 20th Oct, 1645. The Count d’Harcourt was leader. 

Reverse, Victory placing her foot on an urn. A woman 
crowned with towers presents her with a key. In the 
background the Noguere and the rope bridge over which 
the troops passed on the 21st June, 1645, are represented 
Legend. HISPANIS C/ESIS AD SINCORIM PYREN/EOS SALTUS 
signifying, The Spaniards defeated at the Segre and tiear 
tite Pyrenees. In exergue. BALAGUERA capta MDCXLV. 
The taking of Balaguier 1645. 

XVIII. Medal, the restoration of the elector 
OF TR^:VES. —Philippe Christophe de Soeteren, Elector of 
Treves and Bishop of Spire was set at liberty the 7th April, 
1645, and reinstated by Turenne. Rei’erse. —France 
placing in the Elector’s hands a sword and crozier, and a 
shield whereon his arms are carved. Legend, TUTEL/E gal- 
LIC.A!; FIDELITAS, meaning, France faithftd in the protection 
of her allies. In exergue are the words ELECTOR trevir- 
ENSIS in INTEGRUM RESTITUTUS MDCXLV. The Elector of 
Treves restofed to tlu ftdl possession of his estates, 1645. 

XIX. Medal, taking of several cities. Reverse. 
France seated under the shade of a laurel branch holding 
Victory in her hand. Legend, GALLI.A UBIQUE VICTRIX, 
France everywhere victorious. In exergue XXXV. URBES 
AUT ARCES CAPT/E MDCXLV. Thirty five cities or fortresses 
taken, 1645. Turenne took several of these cities in Ger- 
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many, Lorraine, Catalonia, &c, while the Duke of Orleans in 
Flanders made conquests and took Mardik, Link, Montcassel, 
Eterre, Merville and Bethune; Marshal Rantzau carried 
Lilies, and Marshal Gassion took Saint-Venant, Armentiers, 
Menin and Artois. 

XX. Medal, taking of courtray, bergues, and 
MARD lit. Reverse, —Victory walking with long strides 
and carrying three crowns. Legend is, FELix PROGRESSUS, 
The happy progress of ihe King. In exergue we find the 
words, CUKTACO, VINOCIBERGA ET MARDICO EXPUGNATIS, 
MDCXLVI, meaning. The taking of Courtray, Bergues, Saint- 
Vinox and Mardik, 1646. The siege began 24th June, 
1646. The Duke of Orleans had against him Charles, Duke 
of Lorraine, Picolomini, Bek and Lomboy. The latter had 
25,000 men. On the 28jh June, 1646, the cities capitulated. 

NOTE,—There are more than five hundred other medals 
of equal interest and importance to the twenty already de¬ 
scribed which we will strive to explain in a continuation of 
a series of papers. 


OUR FIRST OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 

HE magnificent S.S. "Parisian^ the last addition to 
the Allan Line, which has visited our port, 
making unprecedentedly rapid trips, and whilst 
here has been an object of admiration to thou¬ 
sands, may well suggest a retrospect, and lead us to recall 
the arrival of the first regular ocean steamer, which entered 
the harbour May nth 1853, 

We extract the following interesting notice of her arrival 
from the journals of the next day :— 

The “Genova.” At last, we have a direct line of steamers 
between our port and Liverpool,—a communication long 
and most earnestly sought for. True, the Geno'va's passage 
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has been comparatively a long one, 20 days from Liver¬ 
pool to Quebec, but, when we have explained the cause of 
her detention, we may safely congratulate our readers on the 
fact that, excepting as to time, her voyage has been a most 
successful one, and abundantly proves the perfect safety and 
freedom from ice, even at this early season, of the direct 
course from Liverpool to the SL Lawrence. Well, but the 
reader may object, 20 days ; why many a sailing clipper 
would have beaten her. But allow us to explain that no 
clipper could have beaten her on this trip, for she had 
during almost the entire voyage, to contend with head 
winds, and but for her screw, she would not now have been 
half across the Atlantic. The truth is,—and, altho’ very 
far from creditable to Messrs. McLarty & Co’s, manage¬ 
ment it had much better be told—her fuel was of a very in¬ 
ferior quality of anthracite coal, and was found utterly inca¬ 
pable of producing a sufficient steam-power to do justice to 
her engine, which is calculated to carry 10 lbs. to the inch^ 
to produce 60 revolutions of the screw in a minute, and 
propel the vessel at the rate of from 11 to 12 knots an hour 
Instead of all this we are assured by Captain Baton and his 
passengers, that the fuel on board was found quite incapable 
of raising the steam-power beyond from 3 ^ to 4 lbs. to the 
inch, that the revolutions of the screw were, in consequence, 
seldom over 37 in the minute, and that the average progress 
was little over 6 miles an hour. It is, indeed, a thousand 
pities that the good ship Genova should have been so un¬ 
fairly treated in the article of fuel; for on reaching Quebec 
and obtaining a supply of lively Scotch coal, she clearly 
showed what she was up to, making the passage between 
that “ancient capital” and our wharves at the rate of 12 
miles an hour. The Genova is a fine, substantial ocean 
steamer, and, although of too small a tonnage (about 600 we 
believe) for the requirements of our European line, is per¬ 
fect in all her internal arrangements, an excellent sea-boat 
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and a favourite with all who have sailed in her. As will be 
seen by the advertisement, she leaves on her return voyage 
on Saturday, with, we are happy to say, a full complement 
ot passengers, not one vacant berth, and as much cargo as 
she can take. We give her 14 days for the homeward trip— 
not an hour more. 

The Genova left port on her return trip, on the 20th of 
ul/ay 1853, with a full complement of passengers, the following 
list of her passengers we find in the Herald. 

May 20th, 1853. 

In the Steamer "Genova” for Liverpool:— 


Lady Alexander and family.6 

Col. Clements, lady and family.5 

Com. Gen. Rae and family.5 

Mrs. Major Tulloch and family.3 

Messrs. Freres. 5 

Mr. Edward Mitchell. 

Mr. McKay, Jr. 

Mr, C. D. D, Philips. 

Mr. McKean. 

Mrs. Watson. 


And a “Sister” of the R. C. Church. , 

30 

It appears that she did make the return passage in 14 
days. 

THE PLANTIN MUSEUM. 

BY WILLIAM BLADES. 

N passing through Antwerp some years ago, I 
was anxious to ascertain the truth of the state¬ 
ment that the printing-office of Christopher 
Plantin, whose fame in the sixteenth century 
spread over Europe, still remained in all its antique in’^egrity, 
unchanged by the lapse of centuries. Its very existence, 
notwithstanding Dr. Dibdin’s notice in the Bibliographical 
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Oecamerott, .seemed unknown even to those most interested in 
typographical antiquities; and out of the thousands of 
summer visitors who year after year flocked through the old 
city, not one cast a glance at this remarkable mansion, in 
which a vivid picture of the inner life of the sixteenth 
century has been preserved through the constant changes of 
ten generations, and through the fierce storms of religious 
reformation and political revolution. ■ 

Although difficult of access, I succeeded in obtaining 
admission. My inspection was rapid, and necessarily 
superficial, but I came away deeply impressed with the 
absorbing interest concentrated in the quaint old building, 
and feeling, as, if I h^d lived that chapter from the Arabian 
Nights where Zobeide enters the petrified city, and passing 
through streets and palaces, sees the most luxurious 
appliances of daily life'Everywhere ready for use, but meets 
with no living creature to enjoy them. So here, in this 
Maison Plantin, once the resideace and atelier of a 
substantial burgher, was everything ready for immediate 
use, abundance of type, numerous presses, and all that goes 
to make a complete printing-office, even to “ copy” on the 
compositors’ frames ; but all life had vanished, and solitude 
reigned supreme, except that one bent old workman who 
seemed specially placed there to carry out the Zobeide 
parallel, pottered about an old wooden press, like the ghost 
of Plantin himself mourning over departed glories. 

In 187s a year or two after my visit, the town council of 
Antwerp, after lor^ and mature deliberation, decided to 
purchase the naansion and its contents, and to open the 
whole to the public as the “ Plantin Museum.” The price 
agreed upon seemed at first sight astounding, being no less 
than 1,200,000 francs or 48,000/. sterling. Where could 
there be found jn any old printing-office value for that 
amount.’ The authorities, however knew well what they 
were about, and there can be no doubt that if the contents 
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had been put up to public auction, a much larger sum 
would certainly have been realised. The public spirit 
which voted so large a sum out of the burghers’ pockets 
reflects the highest honour upon the generosity and foresight 
of the Antwerp citizens, whose city, already a paradise for 
the antiquarian and art-loving visitor, has now received an 
additional attraction. A full account of the treasures thus 
acquired has just been written by M. Leon Degeorge, in a 
most interesting and complete shape. From this, after a few 
preliminary remarks, we will endeavour to give a taste, of 
the rich feast spread by the burghers of Antwerp for the 
free enjoymen of this and future generations.. 

Bruges, sleepy old Bruges, was in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century the very centre of the life, trade and 
civilisation of Flanders. The art of printing was at an 
early period introduced into the city. There flourished the 
famous but unfortunate Typographer, Colard Mansion, and 
there our own Caxton learnt “ at grete coste” the new art, 
which was destined to make his name honoured and famous 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. A sad reverse 
however awaited the royal city, for in the beginning of the 
next century, when the revolt of the citizens was crushed, 
they were deprived by the Emperor Maximilian of all their 
privileges, which were transferred to the city of Antwerp, 
There, in a rapidly growing and prosperous community, 
many famous printers arose, whose names still exist as 
household words among bibliographers : Gerard Leuw, Van 
der Goes, Back, Vosterman, Van der hlaegen, and others. 
And there, about the year 1550, a young French bookseller, 
named Christopher Plantin, established himself in a small 
shop, pres la Bourse neuve. His wife sold linen, and he 
bound books as well as sold them. The learned Graphaeus 
employed him as a binder, and, pleased with his integrity 
and industry, assisted him with capital, so that in 1555 
Plantin, who was a skilled typograher, was enabled to star*- 
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a complete printing-office. Thence issued his maiden 
work, a short es.say upon the education of girls, which, in a 
dedication written by himself, he calls “ the first bloom from 
the garden of his printing-house”—a garden which soon was 
to yield a grand supply of both fruit and blossom. 
Intelligence and industry met with their usual reward, and 
in two years Plantin’s business had so increased that he 
moved to new and more extensive premises, known as the 
“Golden. Unicorn.” Here great prosperity attended his 
steps, and in 1579 he purchased the building in the Marche 
de Vendredi, which has ever since been associated with his 
name, and there placed over the portal his famous device, a 
hand issuing from a cloud and holding a pair of compasses. 
The motto he chose was Lahore ct Constantid, the fixed 
limb of the compass representing steadiness, and the 
moving limb, diligence. 

We will not dwell further on the successful career of 
Christopher Plantin. In 1589 he died, the richest as well 
as the most famous printer in Europe, having been 
intimately connected with all the master minds of his age, 
and having contributed greatly tp the advancement of 
learning and the restoration of a pure text to the Greek and 
Latin classics. “ Never,” says the Italian historian 
Guicciardini, when speaking of the Plantin printing- 
office, then in its zenith, “never was seen before so large and 
so varied a collection of types and presses, of matrices, of 
ornaments, and of all sorts of typographical appliances and 
instruments ; nor indeed so many able workmen skilled in 
the knowledge and use of so priceless a collection.” 

One of Plantin’s daughters married John Moretus, the chief 
associate of her father in his typographical labours, to 
whom he bequeathed the mansion and the business. 
P'rom him through seven generations of printers it has 
descended unchanged to Edward Joseph Moretus, the last 
of his race, who has lately transferred it to the safe custody 
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of the city of Antwerp. Let us now endeavour to gain an 
idea, however inadequate, of the various possessions for 
which so large a sum has been given. 

I. The mansion ; a fine quadrangular building of the fif¬ 
teenth century, the fagade of which was restored, in 1761—It 
comprises the dwelling apartments, the foundry, the 
composing-rooms, the press-room, reading-rooms, libraries, 
archives, and other offices, just as they existed in the 
palmiest days of Plantin’s career. 

Entering under the arched gateway, the quadrangle has a 
charming effect The walls between the windows are 
ornamented with niches, in which are the, busts of cele¬ 
brated printers, several of them embowered by natures own 
hand in framework of vine-leaves and tendrils which still 
spring from the original stock, planted more than 300 years 
ago by the hand of Plantin himself. 

II. Painting.s and engravings.—The oil-paintings are both 
numerous and valuable, all but six being portraits either 
of the family or of celebrated persons connected with 
Plantin and his labours. Eighteen are by Rubens, who 
seems to have been a frequent visitor to the “Maison 
Plantin,” and whose receipts for sums of money paid 
him are still preserved in the archives. The most note¬ 
worthy portraits are those of Christopher Plantin, his 
wife,' his daughter Martine, his son-in-law 'Moretus, 
Ortelius, Justus Lipsius, and Arias Montanus, the cele¬ 
brated editor of the great Polyglott Bible, printed for the 
King of Spain and known as the Antwerp Polyglott. 
There are seventeen other portraits, of which we will 
only mention Balthasar Moretus, a splendid specimen of 
Van Dyck's powers, the remainder being mostly by 
Pombus-^som e of them remarkably good. 

The prints are very numerous, all very fine, and most¬ 
ly very rare. There are many large portfolios full of en¬ 
gravings after Rubens, Teniers, Van Dyck,, and Jordaens. 
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Others are filled with the works of Cris. de Pass, De 
Galle, Sadeler, and other engravers, all being proofs 
before letters, and in the finest possible condition. Here 
is a precious collection of 400 original sketches by various 
old masters, of which eleven are by Rubens, as testified 
by his autograph. Perhaps the most rare, is a small lot of 
six engravings by Peeter Boel, entitled Diversi Uccelli, all 
in the finest possible state. Next we notice La petite 
Passion of Albert Diirer, in fifteen plates, engraved by Van 
Leyden, and sixty portraits of the Dukes of Brabant and 
the Counts of Flanders; with many others too 
numerous to specify here. 

III. The Library.—To give a faint description of the 
10,000 books here assembled together would require a 
separate essay. In the very short list given by M. Leon 
Degeorge it would have been delightful to recognise a 
“ Caxton” or two ; but very few books from the West¬ 
minster press passed over the seas in Plantin’s time, and 
not one is found here, although a connecting link with them 
is preserved in a fine copy of Les Diets dcs Philosophes, 
printed at Bruges about 1475 by Colard Mansion. A 
translation of this very book was the earliest dat^d book 
from Caxton’s press, and was entitled, The Dictes and 
Sayinges of the Philosophres. Of Plantin’s magnum opus, 
the celebrated Polyglott Bible, edited by Montanus, there 
are three copies here, one of which is printed on vellum. 
The work extends to eight large folio volumes, printed in 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. The com¬ 
position of the types and the correction of the proofs 
occupied forty compositors for four years, the workmen 
having to serve a kind of apjirenticeship before they became 
capable of taking a part in the work. The total cost was 
reckoned by Plantin to be 40,000 crowns. A fine copy on 
vellum, belonging to Earl Spencer, with autograph cor¬ 
rections by the celebrated Justus Lipsius, was exhibited at 
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the Caxton Celebration in London. Other books dear to the 
' bibliographer are ■Pfister’s Bible, 1459; ^ Sarum Breviary 
from the press of Theod. Martens of Louvaine, one of a 
laigc and extremely interesting collection of rare missals 
and breviaries; a vellum Cicero, 1466, by .John Fust; 
numerous editiones principes of the classics; and lastly, an 
extensive assemblage of books, of tracts, and of placards, 
many unique, illustrative of the contemporary history of 
Belgium. 

The manu.scripts are in number about 200, several being 
of great rarity. In any collection of MSS. the most com¬ 
mon are those of the fifteenth century, works of the 
fourteenth being rare, and of the ages before that extremely 
rare. Yet several here were written in the twelfth, tenth, 
and even ninth centuries. One, entitled Carmen Paschalt, 
has special interest for the English philologist, having an 
extensive gloss in Anglo-Saxon, the characters being 
of the tenth century, and probably written in England. 
A similar work, a Priscianus of the same period, has 
also an Anglo-Saxon gloss. Of fifteenth-century work 
there is a splendid Bible, richly illuminated with large, 
highly-finished paintings ; it is dated 1402, and is quite 
a treasury of art. As might be expected from the 
reputation of the Plantin press for classical literature the 
most numerous among the manuscripts are those of the 
Greek and Latin authors. These indeed were of vital im¬ 
portance for collating the various texts, and for determining 
the true reading of disputed or corrupted passages. 

Probably no part of the “ Maison Plantin” will excite 
more interest than 

IV. The Archives.—Here are preserved the account- 
books and other documents connected with the establish¬ 
ment, from its commencement up to a recent date. Here 
are the journals complete, beginning at the year 1566, in 
which may be seen the purchases and sales of any in- 
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termediate period. Here) too, are the grfeat memorandum 
books containing-notes-of-ha'nd frQmi]Rubens p particulars of 
all the work for which estimates were required, and all the 
.payments-.by Philip of Spauii . jiAs a sure guide to the 
position of the workmen in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, I,we have the wages^books complete 
iihowing the ‘ weekly earpings of compositors, pressmen, 
engravers, apd bookbinders over, a-praiod of three centuries. 
Then what can we say in estimating the interest of the 
same' extent of lietter-ibookaiini-which is preserved the cor¬ 
respondence of , the ihoHsO? The /number of lautograph 
letters,is beyond belief, and all are carefully artd chronolo¬ 
gically docketed; the. autographs ■; pf kings, statesmen, 
philosophers* historians, , and artists are preserved side by 
side with tbe.mdst illustrious! printers of France, Germany, 
Italy, England, ‘and;..Spain. Yer-y fewi of them have been 
edited, and,- many ,will .-throw quite a new light upon the 
literary questions of theV dixtpe'nth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies.. Tn the.isamel teollection are found royal diplomas', 
inventories, wills, geiietilogies, accounts of travel on business, 
and family matters;’! aind lastly a long autobiography of 
Plantin himself, in which he narrates.the hopes and fears, 
the! diaappointmepts and sucjjesses of fifteen eventful years. 
One ofcithe letters abovei mentioned supplies an interesting 
fact ih, Plaotin’s iife.t. The French Kjog .sent letters patent, 
appointing It him King’s Prihter,” a-siery lucrative as well 
qs bonourable position. Plantin,- however by the advice of 
the Spanish ambassadew, declined the honour, satisfied iwith 
the titlle he already had dT“ Architypographus f to Philip 
II. of Spain. The Duke of Savoy and Piedmont also wish¬ 
ed for his services/and there, is his, letter inviting Plantin to 
Turin. The ; Duke offered to purchase at Plantin’s own 
price his whole establishn^ent, and to, present him with 
1,003 gold crowns as a bonus; he promised to erect new 
and extensive printing-roffices at Turin, over which Plantin 
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was to be the presiding genius, with carte blanche as to 
expense. Nothing, however, could tempt Plantin from the 
city of his adoption, and this noble offer was also declined. 

Reverting to our account of the museum, a few lines mlist 
suffice to notice the valuable collection of Sevres, Chinese, 
and Japanese porcelain. Some years ago a well-known 
amateur, distracted by the beauty of six cups and saucers in 
porcelaine verte de chine, offered Mr. Moretus 15,000 francs 
for the set, but in vain; and these cups, which 50/. each, 
would not buy, still grace the Plantin Museum. The 
valuable cabinets of medals and the collection 'of minerals 
must be only mentioned, for we have still to pass through 
V. The Printing-offices.—In the composing-room, which 
is capitally lighted by side windows, stand numerous frames, 
the cases still heavy with the types cast centuries ago in the 
adjoining foundry. The visorium still holds the “copy” in 
the position easiest for the workmen ; the composing- 
sticks with the types still in them, the matter standing in 
the galleys ready to be made up, the forms leaning against 
the wall ready for press—all serve to delude the visitor into 
the belief that it is merely “dinner-time,” and that soon the 
hum of business will re-animate the empty rooms. The 
prei.s-room has the same air of intermitted work, although 
out of the seventeen presses, which in 1576 were seen at 
work by De Thou, only five now remain. Two of these 
are as old as the sixteenth century, and all but one, which 
is used for the purposes of the museum administration, are 
unfit for work. ; ' 

But what have we here in all these curiously-carved old 
cabinets, a single one of which would make a Soho dealer 
famous t Shelves upon shelves of woodcuts, over 15,000,. 
illustrating three centuries of the engraver’s art All sizes 
of floriated initials, “blooming capitals” as the Dutch called 
them ; an infinity of head and tail-pieces, vignettes, printer’s 
marks, and what the French style culs de lampes. One 

■ -t . ■ ' • ■ .*i ■ 
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mafrnificent set of lai^e illuminated initials, probably 
designed for a great missal is quite fresh from the hand of 
the engraver, having never been used ; while numerous 
designs, although beautifully drawn upon the wood, have 
still to wait for the skilful hand of the engraver. Not 
woodcuts only, but about 8,000 copper-plates are also care¬ 
fully preserved, including many splendid title-pages and 
other illustrations used in bygone ages. In a specially- 
designed and beautifully-carved clofet are kept all the 
punches, matrices, and moulds which performed no small 
part in enhancing the fame of the “Plantin press.” Pro¬ 
bably nothing like it can be seen in Europe, the major part 
having come from the graceful hands of Guillaume le Be 
and Claude Garamond. Close by, packed up in papers 
ready for immediate use, are a ton or two of types of all 
sizes, brand-new, covered with a hundred years of dust. 

And now an ending must be made, for time would fail to 
recount half the attractions of this wonderful collection ; so 
we must pass undescribed the grand readers’ table sculp¬ 
tured specially by Quellin, .where the learned Montanus 
and Kilianus corrected Arabic proofs, and Raphelengius, 
steeped to the lips in Greek and Hebrew, laboured ower 
the endless succession of prolix glos.ses. Nor must we be 
tempted even by the carved desk, with “twisted legs and 
little arches,” used by Plantin hinself and upon which his 
scissors and his brass reading-lamp still remain, but must 
make our exit, thankful in heart to the citizens of AntwerjJ 
for the rich treat they have thrown open for the general 
instruction, and delighted that the task of describing such 
treasures has been so well executed by M. Leon Degeoi^e. 

Erratum.— The article in oor last number entitled 
“ Modern Monetary Questions Viewed in the Light of 
Antiquity,” was erroniously ascribed to Mr. Henry Phillips, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, through whose kindness it reached our 
hands, it is the work Mr. Robert Noxon Toppan. 
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THE GENESIS OF OUR CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 



[HE growth of our railways has within the last few 
years been so rapid that it would form an im¬ 
portant chapter in Canadian history to review 
the^ rise and progress. The first claiming 
attention in orderof time is the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railroad, which was constructed between the St. Lawrence 
at St. Lambert (or South Montreal) and Rouse’s Point on 
Lake Champlain. 

It was chartered from Laprairie to St. Johns in 1831. 

Commenced in. 1835. 

And opened for traffic in August. 1836. 

The Charter authorizing an extension from St. Johns to 
Rouse’s Point, and the Branch to St Lambert was granted 
in 1851. It was opened for traffic throughout in 1852. 
Its total length, including the Laprairie Branch, was 49 
miles, and the cost of road, wharves, stations and equip¬ 
ment, amounted to .£^381,195. 

Lord Gosford, the Governor-General, was present at the 
opening and took part in the banquet which was served in 
the station—the building which, defying the ravages of 
time, still does duty as a freight shed. 

One of the chief promoters of the railway was Jason C. 
Pierce, of St Johns, and associated with him were the late 
Hons. Peter McGill and Robert Jones, Mr. John Shuter, &c. 
Mr. James Macdonald, of St. Johns, was also connected 
with the early management of the line. The road was 
originally built of scrap iron—that is, thin plates of iron 
nailed on to wooden sleepers, and the rolling stock was very 
light For about 15 years after construction the rpad was 
not operated in the winter time. 

The second locomotive used on the old Champlain and 
St. Lawrence Railroad was called the Jason C. Pierce, and 
it is still in use on the road at Joliette. 
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The next line in order of seniority is the “ Montreal and 
New York Railroad,” comprising:— 

Firstly, The Lachine Division, extending from Montreal 
to Lachine, a distance of eight miles. 

It was commenced in 1846 and opened for traffic in 1847. 
h. prominent feature in this road is the steam ferry between 
Lachine and Caughnawaga, running directly across the St. 
Lawrence a distance of about ^ of a mile, but which is in¬ 
creased by the course of navigation to nearly two miles. 

And Sermdly ,—The Caughnawaga Division, extending 
from Caughnawaga to the Province Line, a distance of 29 
miles. This portion was commenced in 1851 and opened 
for traffic in 1852. 

The total length of the Montreal and New York R.R, 
(including the ferry of say two miles) is 39 miles, and its 
cost, including superstructure, locomotiv'es, cars, buildings, 
steamers, wharves, ferry slips, extra land, and general 
equipment, was ^^^238,229. 2s. 9d. currency, or $952,9i6.ssc. 


THE LIFE OF A GOLD SOVEREIGN. 

HATEVER may be said of the uncertainty of 
•‘the head that wears a crown,” the Deputy- 
Master of the English Mint estimates the 
average life of a gold sovereign, at eighteen 
years ; that is about the length of time in which this coin 
loses three quarters of a grain in weight, when it ceases to 
be legal tender. It is said that of the one hundred millions 
sterling of England’s gold coinage, forty per cent is in this 
condition. The Bank of England sends yearly a million to 
the mint to be recoined ; and the Deputy-Master urges the 
recoining of all the gold coins of light weight, an operation 
which would require about four years. The last cq^ing in 
of the gold coin was in 1842. 
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AN EVENTFUL CAREER. 



Indians, 


fT is reported that two priests have visited the 
valley of the Mohawk for the purpose of discover¬ 
ing if possible some trace of the spot where the 
French Jesuit Isaac Jogues was murdered by the 
and that the intention was to have the place 
marked by an appropriate memorial stone. The most satis¬ 
factory conclusion reached by the explorers was stated to be 
that the scene of the tragedy is near the residence of Mr. 
Veeder, not far from the village of Fonda. 

The story of this man’s adventures among the Indians, as 
told by Parkman from records which are accessible only to 
the specialist in such fields of research, is one of the most 
interesting of the tales connected with the Jesuit missions 
among the northern tribes. Jogues—or Jagues, as some 
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prints have the name—was a native cf Orleans. He was 
educated for the priesthood and when scarcely thirty years 
old he was sent out to Canada to take part in the elaborate 
scheme which the Jesuits had laid for converting the natives 
of this country. His special field of labour was among the 
Hurons, a tribe which was more susceptible to the influence 
of the missionaries than any of the others were found to be. 

The summer of 1642 was one of great destitution among 
the tribes which inhabited the territory about the northern 
lakes, and the h'rench missions among the Hurons came 
near being wiped out by want of food. In order to procure 
certain supplies that were needed to properly conduct the 
religious part of the mission with which Jogues was con¬ 
nected, he with two French laymen Goupil and Couture, 
and a number of Hurons, set out on a trip to Quebec, 
making the journey for a large part of the way in canoe.s. 

They had met with success at the trading points, and 
were rowing along the northern shore of Lake St. Peter on 
their return voyage, when they were surprised by a party 
of Iroquois, who were in that country in search for any 
Frenchmen that might be so unfortunate as to fall in their 
way. The missionary and his companions were easily 
overpowered and taken captive. In the skirmish which 
took place one of the attacking party was killed. 

The Iroquois, enraged at the fate of their companion, 
visited severe punishment on Jogues and the other French¬ 
men, lacerating their flesh and despoiling them of their 
clothing. When the captives were all secured they were 
started on a long and wearisome tramp toward the seat of 
government of the Mohawks. The way was up the Rich¬ 
elieu river and Lake Champlain to Lake George, crossing 
which they set out for the Mohawk valley by a straight line. 

Thirteen days were occupied with the journey from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mohawk. The hardships of so long a 
tramp were aggravated by all manner of ill usage of the 
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captives both white and Huron. The villages of the 
Mohawks to which the party was brought had been made 
aware of the approach and great preparations were in wait¬ 
ing for so distinguished a capture. The prisoners were put 
through the gauntlet and made to undergo the regulation 
series of torture. They were marched from one village to 
another until all of the Mohawks who were in the settle¬ 
ments at the time had had an opportunity to see and inflict 
suffering on them. Several of the Hurons were burned to 
death and Jogues every day expected a like end. His hair 
was pulled out, his flesh was cut and one of his thumbs was 
sawed off with a clam shell. The other Frenchmen fared 
no better treatment at first, but, strangely enough, the one 
who had at the time of the capture shot and killed one of 
the Iroquois, was adopted into one of the families of the 
tribe and was protected from further harm. In a short time 
Goupil was killed while he and the missionary were apart 
in the woods saying their prayers. From that time Jogues 
led a solitary and desolate life in hourly fear of some new 
torture. In November he was compelled to accompany a 
band of his captors on a fishing and hunting expedition to 
what is now Saratoga lake. After undergoing great depriva¬ 
tion and being half starved he was sent back to the village 
on the Mohawk. 

While he was with the Indians Jogues made no effort to 
escape. He spent his time in religious devotion and in 
trying to enlighten his enemies on the teachings of the 
gospel. The Indians were obdurate, however, most of 
them regarding his forms as incantations of the evil spirit 

The long winter of 1643 wore away and the spring found 
the missionary in good health. With the exception of the 
trip to Saratoga he had not been out of call of the three 
villages of the Mohawks. In July he was allowed to go 
with a company of his captors on a fishing excursion to the 
Hudson, the point of destination being about twenty miles 
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below Albany. While there, word came that the Mohawks 
had been victorious in a fight with the Hurons and that 
they had returned to the villages with a fresh lot of prisoners. 

When the faithful Jesuit heard of this he begged to be 
allowed to return up the Mohawk in order that he might 
be on hand to administer the right of baptism to the unfor¬ 
tunate captives in case any of them should be put to death. 

He was accordingly placed in a canoe with a guard and 
sent up the river as far as Rensselaerswyck, where a landing 
was made for the purpose of enabling the Indians to do 
, some trading with the Dutch in and about Fort 
Orange. The Dutch had heard of the captivity of 
the Freuch missionary, and being on good terms with the 
Mohawks they had already made overtures for the latter’s 
ransom. These efforts had been in vain, the Indians seem¬ 
ing to place special significance upon the posse.ssion of so 
valuable a captive. While the Indians who were in charge 
of Jogues were busying themselves with the Dutch, their 
prisoner made the acquaintance of the clergyman of the 
church that had only the year before been organized, and 
for the worship of which a rude edifice had been erected 
hard by the fort. This is the church of which Rev. Dr. 
Clark is now pastor. It stands at the corner of North Pearl 
and Orange streets, and over the entrance, cut in stone is 
the date 1642. If Father Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit captive, 
could return to the scene of his captivity he would scarcely 
recognize the spot where Dominie Megapolensis pointed 
with pardonable pride to his new sanctuary. 

While the returning fisherman with their captive still 
tarried among the generous-hearted Dutchmen, news came 
ftom the Mohawk valley which greatly alarmed the mission¬ 
ary. Some time before he went on the fishing excursion to 
the Hudson he had written to the commander of the French 
forces at Three Rivers, near Quebec, and had sent it by a 
Mohawk, who had shown special attachment to the writer. 
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This letter was a word of warning to the French to be on 
their guard against an attack by Iroquois, who were on the 
warpath. Instead of holding the letter till he reached 
Three Rivers, the Indian who had consented to bear it, 
delivered it to the officer of an inferior post at the mouth of 
the Richelieu river. As soon as the letter was read, the 
commander ordered the guns of the fort to be turned on the 
Indians. The latter fled, and stopped not till they reached 
their village on the Mohawk. If Jogues had been at home 
when the treachery of the French was announced in the 
village he would in all probability have been made a 
vicarious sacrifice of. When the sad results of his corres- 
dondence was made known to him at Fort Orange, he seems 
to have for the first time seriously considered the feasibility 
of escaping from his captors. He was told by his newly 
found friends among the Dutch that if he went back to the 
Mohawk village he would be killed. One of the settlers, 
Arendt Van Corlaer, offered to provide a boat in which 
Jogues might row across the river where lay a vessel in 
which passage could be secured to France. This vessel was 
also owned by Van Corlaer, therefore nothing appeared to 
be in the way of success for the proposed attempt to escape. 
The missionary, however, hesitated because he was unable 
to decide whether or not it was his duty to return to the 
Indians so as to continue his religious labours as long as he 
might be permitted to live. After a night of prayer he told 
his benefactor that he would make the attempt to get away. 
The next night he slept in a long barn which belonged to 
one of the more fore-handed of the Rensselaerswyck far¬ 
mers. The building, which was without partitions, was 
occupied by the farmer and his family a"' one end, the horses 
and some cattle at the other, while about the middle of it 
the Indians and their charge were hospitably lodged. This 
combination of barn and dwelling served for the time as the 
foremost Albany hotel. When the household, including 
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the cattle and the guests of the night, were sound asleep, 
Jogues stole out and was about to clear the premises when 
he was attacked by a watch dog which bit him and tore his 
flesh. Retreating for the moment, he made another effort 
later in the night and was succe.ssful by the aid of a man 
who quieted the dog. He reached the ves.sel safely and was 
taken on board, but before the ship could sail the Indians 
had made such a stir about his escape that the Dutch settlers 
felt obliged to reveal his hiding place. He was accordingly 
brought to shore, but he eluded the search of both the 
the Indians and settlers, except a few who were in the secret 
of his new lurking place. Among the friends who stood by 
him and who furnished him food during the six weeks of con¬ 
cealment the most trusted was Dominie Megapolensis. 
Finally the Dutch settlers negociated a ransom for Jogues 
and the latter then dropped down to Manhattan and took 
ship for France. 

On arriving in his native land he pushed his way as fast 
as he could to Reunes in order to see the rector of the 
Jesuit college from which he had received his commission, 
and to make a report on the work of the missions in Canada. 

Few men of any time would care to repeat the risks and 
undergo the hardships of a calling which had brought on 
them the suffering which Jogues had sustained. The loss 
of his thumb and other scars on his person had disqualified 
him for further service as a priest, but so far did his zeal in 
the missionary cause carry him that he sought and obtained 
a dispensation from the pope by which his disabilities were 
removed. He then hastened back to Canada. Meantime 
a sort of peace had been arranged between the French and 
the Indians, and when Jogues arrived among the Hurons 
again, Couture, who had been captured by the Mohawks 
at the time that Jogues was first made prisoner, was still 
’among the Mohawks acting as mutual agent for the French 
and Indians. The need was felt, however, on the part of 
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the French, that a more influential man should represent 
them in the Mohawk valley. Such a man was found in 
Father Jogues and he undertook the mission. He set out 
from Montreal in the summer of 1646, and with a company, 
of Hurons and friendly Iroquois proceeded to the mouth of 
the Richelieu, thence up that river to the Champlain. Un¬ 
til he reached Lake George he traversed the same course 
he had passed over in captivity. Instead of crossing the 
wilderness into Montgomery county he took canoes down 
the Hudson and landed at Fort Orange, where he visited 
his old friends. Thence he came up the Mohawk and soon 
found himself in the midst of the red men who had scourg¬ 
ed him as an enemy and a sorcerer. He now appeared 
among them as the accredited agent of the French nation. 

He was kindly received and was respected. When, the 
special object of his mission was accomplished he returned 
to Montreal, where he arrived in July and made report to 
the government. 

Again taking up his work as a missionary of Christ, he 
started in the latter part of August for the Mohawk Valley, 
hoping to spend many days of usefulness among those 
tribes whose acquaintance he had been forced to make. 

Before he reached the vulley of the Mohawk he heard 
that the tribe to which he was going had become dissatisfied 
and that it would be dangerous for him to pursue his jour¬ 
ney. Those who accompanied him turned back in alarm, 
but Jogues pushed on, urged by enthusiasm for his Christian 
work. There was special reason for the threats that came 
to the ears of the missionary from the Mohawks. When 
he was among them as the ambassador of the French 
government he left a small box containing things which he 
thought he would need when he might return on his legiti¬ 
mate business of converting the Indians. After he started 
on his return to Montreal sickness had broken out among 
the Mohawks. The summer was unusually productive of 
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vermin and the corn of the tribe .suffered much from the 
ravages of worms. The Indians quickly ascribed ihe^e 
disasters to the influence of the white men who had been 
among them, and the Hurons, who were in the val'ey, tcok 
pains to direct attention to the box which the missionary 
had left behind. This came to be looked on as the source 
of the trouble.s. A division rose among the clans of tlje 
tribe as to what ought to be done with Jogues when he 
should reappear among them. The clan of the tortoise and 
the wolf voted to remain faithful to the treaty that had 
been made with the French, while the clan of the bear 
decided that there should be war on all who had anything 
to do with the missionary’s people. A band of the Bears 
set out to intercept the approach of Jogues if he should re¬ 
turn, and the latter was met about half way of the journey 
from Lake George to the Mohawk. Jogues was seized and 
stripped and tortured. The band then hurried him to the 
village where, on the evening of October, 18, 1646, he was 
struck down by a tomahawk in the hand of an Indian 
who had concealed hinself behind the door of a wigwam to 
which the missionary had been invited to hold a parley 
with one of the chief men of the clan. 

It thus appears that the murder of this good and zealous 
Christian is not chargeable to the memory of the entire 
Mohawk tribe. His body was thrown into the river and 
there is no record by which it can be .shown that it ever 
had Christian burial. If the project of erecting a tablet to his 
memory shall be carried out, one good thing will be done 
toward consecrating the many historic spots of the Mohawk 
valley. 

-».- 

—He who learns to make no use of his learning is a beast 
of burden with a load of books. Comprehendeth the ass 
whether he carries on his back a library or a bundle of 
fagots ?— Saadi. 
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STEAMERS IN 1814. 

H N Buchanan’s Treatise on Propelling Vessels 
published in England, we find the following :— 
At present (1814) there are five steamboats on 
the Thames. 

I. The Thames, (originally the ArgyU), 14-horse power, 
plying between London and Margate; reckoned the best 
boat. The paddles alternate with each other, and are set at 
an angle of 54 degrees. , v ■ 

2. The Regent, lO-horse power, paddles set square/iwith 
rims like an overshot wheel; is expected to ply betw^n 
Chatham and Sheerness. She was first built for the wheel 
to work in the middle, but this, not having been found to 
answer, has been altered. 

3. The Defiance, 12-horse power, to Margate, with double 
horizontal cylinder engine. 

4. A boat which plied between London and Gravesend 
was laid aside on account of a lawsuit, as she was hot worked 
by a privileged person. Such a person has now taken her, 
and she will soon start again, with a new 12 or 14-horse 
power Scotch engine, being originally fitted with a high 
pressure engine. The wheels of this have rims, and the 
paddles swing like top butt-hinges. 

5. A boat with double keel, 6-horse pbwer, is now building 
above Westminster Bridge; paddles upright; said to be for 
London and Richmond. 

6 . Mr. Maudsley built a small boat last year for Ipswich 
and Harwich, 16 miles done in two and a quarter hours, but 
against a strong wind in three hours. This has six frying- 
pan paddles set square, without rims. ' 

I have been informed, by letter of August last, from Gains¬ 
borough, of a steamboat from thence to Hull, which per¬ 
form; the voyage, 50 miles, in eight hours. And this week 
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from Canada, that at present there are two steam-vessels on 
the River St. Lawrence, one 48, the other 36 horse powen 
which go at seven miles an hour, measure about 170 feet 
long and 30 feet wide! That another 48-hor3e power 
vessel will be launched next year on that river. So that 
one may go by steam from Quebec to New York, in eight 
days, with a short land carriage. 


LA GROTTE DES FEES. ' 

FEW weeks ago an exploration took place of the 
famous “ Grotte des Fees,” (Grotto of the Fairie.s,) 
situate 800 feet above the level of the Richelieu* 
on the northern flank of Belceil Mountain. L.D. 
M., in a communication to the Star gives the following 
particulars: 

The cave is situated in the most northernly of the moun¬ 
tains, and may be seen from the river as a dark archway 
high up on the rugged cliff. Beneath it are piled up huge 
fragments of rock, which tell suddenly one night some forty 
years ago. They bear the name of the deboulis, and are 
extremely difficult and fatiguing to cross. In the interstice.s 
a number of hardy trees have sprung up, and their branches 
materially aid the tourist and save him many a fall over the 
slippery edges of the boulders. The cave itself is a long, 
deep fissure, vaulted over by a number of fallen rocks which 
form a perfect arch, but present a most threatening aspect^ 
to all comers. This cave is entered by a steep precipitous 
path up an almost perpendicular slope, and is about.30 to 
40 feet in depth. Its walls are damp and covered with 
fungi and slime, and the temperature is very low. In the 
vaulted roof at the inner extremity is a darkjaperture not 
visible from without, which bears the name of “ Trou des 
Fees,” and which is .situated some 45 feet above the floor of 
the grotto. Many persons have already entered the outer 
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cave and beheld the inner aperture, but hitherto the pre¬ 
cipitous walls and height of the opening, have rendered all 
efforts fruitless. The other day, however, the mystery of 
the spot was solved, and the upper cave was explored by a 
party headed by Rev. Mr. de La Croix, of St Hyacinthe. 
He was accompanied by Rev. M. Choquette, of St. 
Hyacinthe College, Rev. Father Rottot, S. J., Cure Boivin, 
of St. Hilaire, Captain and Mr. Bruce Campbell, of the 
Manor House, and Dr. L. D. Mignault, of Montreal. 

The ladder arrangements were under the superintendence 
of Mr. Hamel, of St Hilaire, aided by ten or twelve of the 
villagers. We started from the village at 10 a. m., and soon 
arrived at the foot of the deboulis. Then began a hard 
climb over the huge rocks, and more than once the party 
were compelled to stop in order to take breath. Tne route 
also was not unattended with danger, as many deep chasms 
yawned between the stones. At last, as the western breeze 
brought us the sound of the distant Angelus bells, we arriv¬ 
ed at the foot of the outer cave, and waited for the ladders 
. which were being dragged up behind us. Meanwhile, 
lunch was served, and the complaining inner-man pacified. 

The ladders were three in number a stout one which 
served to enter the outer cave, and two others of 30 feet each. 

These were made to act together by the adjustment:of; 
iron collars which allowed them to be extended while in 
position. After considerable difficulty, they were reared in 
the outer cave, and held in position by ten strong arms, 
otherwise they would have slipped down the steep and 
slimy floor. 

M. de La Croix, as leader of the party, was the first to 
mount; he soon reached the aperture and beheld before him 
the second cave it was simply a chamber of moderate 
dimensions, formed by the disintegration of a dike of 
trap rocks. The walls were moist, one covered with 
fungi, and the only living occupants were a few coleoptera 
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and 0Ome spiders. These latter insects, having never been 
disturbed, had spun some very lai^e webs and seemed to 
regard our intrusion with terror and surprise. Several 
specimens of their labour were secured by Rev. Father 
Rottot. 

All the more enthusiastic members of the party ascended 
the ladders to survey the discovery, and the sensation of 
giddiness experienced by the explorer as he mounted be¬ 
tween the frowning vault of the cave above, and the slippery 
floor beneath, will be long remembered. Finally, before 
leaving, a bottle containing the names of the visitors and 
some coins of the yeat 1881, were deposited in the upper 
cave, to bear witness in future ages. Perhaps, some day, 
they may be displayed in a museum and give rise to grave 
discussions upon their anthropological significance. 


THE ART OF FOUNDING IN BRASS, COPPER 
AND BRONZE. 

BY EDWARD TUCK. 

We copy the following interesting paper from The Iron Age» 

HE origin of the art of founding can only be a 
matter of speculation, extending, as it does, so 
far back in the past history of the race, a history 
to a very large extent wrapped in obscurity and 
mystery. But the marvellous results of the various opera¬ 
tions and the immense importance they are to mankind, 
have caused many in ancient times to assert that the art 
was communicated to man by the gods. Some, and with 
a larger share of truth, consider that man, finding by acci¬ 
dent that certain minerals by the force of fire yielded a 
metal, repeated the experiment on other minerals, finding 
out other metals, and thus ultimately all the differing forms 
in which they exist in the earth. As late as 1762 a large 
mass of mixed metals, composed of copper, iron, tin, and 
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silver, was melted out of the earth during the conflagration 
of a wood accidentally set on fire, and various ancient 
historians speak of metals having been melted out of the 
earth during the burning of woods in the Alps and 
Pyrenees. 

Copper is occasionally found in nature in a metallic state 
so pure as to be used for manufacturing purposes, either for 
making articles of copper or alloys. There are examples of 
this in the mines of Lake Superior in North America, where 
large masses of copper have been found weighing several 
tons. It may, therefore, be considered quite possible that 
quantities of copper were found in the earth in the olden 
time, so that the ancients could possess the metal without 
the necessity of smelting. But, however, this fact must be 
stated, that where a mass of copper is found embedded in 
the earth at any depth, it would require a greater amount 
of skill and mechanical knowledge to get this into working 
operation than to smelt the ore. Such a mass could not be 
broken up like stone, but must be cut, and therefore would 
require tools of particular hardness, and other mechanical ap¬ 
pliances, to pbtain which requires a greater and more refined 
knowledge of metallurgy than smelting copper from the ore. 

But whatever or wherever may have been the origin of the 
art, it is quite certain that it originated at the very earliest 
period of man’s history, and has gone down with him along 
the stream of time to this age. It has had, as all arts have 
had in varying ages and nations, its rise and decline, which 
make the investigation of its history a somewhat 
difficult task. Still, by the aid of researches which have 
been made among the ruins and relics of past buried ages, we 
have been able to gather together some facts which help us 
to form something like a history of the art; very imperfect 
in many jjoints, yet- enabling us to gain some idea of the 
methods of working and the means by which certain 
results, which are matters of wonder to us even now, were- 
accomplished. 
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We have, it is true, in these modern days advanced 
far, very far, in the metallic arts; but in the great 
facts and principles we are no further than the men of the 
past. In the matter of tools and means of production we 
have advanced so that we may produce in one week as much 
as they did in one year. But still the fact remains, they 
accomplished the work, and in the especial matter of bronze 
we have not yet reached the height of perfection to which 
certainly they attained. 

Pliny and other ancient writers are very far from being 
correct in their descriptions of the manufacturing processes, 
and even the translators of their works have added 
to the confusion, either through ignorance or on account 
of the poverty of the original language in technicalities, 
we find brass in one place, white copper in another, 
copper in a third, all referred to indiscriminately whether 
referring to pure copper or the alloys whitened by the 
addition of lead, tin, or any other process, although Pliny 
certainly does describe more correctly the casting of bronze, 
for he says: “The mass of copper was brought to a liquid 
state, then was thrown into a third part of old bronze and 
21^ per cent of plumbum argentarum”— i. e., tin and lead 
in equal parts. We shall, therefore, trace the history of the 
art of founding, so far as we have been able to gather it from 
the past history of ancient times and the researches into 
and about the buried cities, and trace its course down 
through the ages to the present time. 

The oldest reference we find in Holy Writ is in the Book 
of Job (the oldest: work extant,) Ch. xxviii, 2, “ Brass is 
molten out of the stone.” In the original Hebrew the word 
'\^ Necfiosheth, meaning literally copper. This must be so, as 
brass, being an alloy and not a pure metal, is not smelted, 
or, as it is put here, “molten out of the stone.” The next 
reference is in Genesis iv, 22 : “ Tubal Cain, an instructer of 
every artificer in brass and iron. ” Thesame word, 
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heth, is used liere, literally copper ; but seeing that copper is 
a difficult metal to work, we believe that the alloy of copper 
bronze is really meant. We incline to this belief because 
there is only one other reference to copper in the Old 
Testament (Ezra viii, 27), “Two vessels of fine copper 
precious as gold.'* And here the same word is used. We 
find that tin, which mixed with copper forms bronze, cer¬ 
tainly was known to the ancient Israelites, as in connection 
with the spoil taken from the people of Midian, 1452 B. C. 
(Num, xxxi, 22), they are commanded by Moses to purify 
the silver, brass, iron, tin and lead, by passing it through 
the fire (Moses appears here to mention all the metals then 
known.) Whether the tin came from India or not, there is 
no sufficient evidence to prove, but it appears certain that 
the productions of that land were known in the earliest times, 
by “ the gold of Ophir ” being mentioned in Job. 

If the Phoenician ships did not actually sail to India, its 
productions arrived partly by land through Arabia, partly 
through more distant marts established midway from India 
by the merchants of those and later times; and we have 
evidence of their having arrived in Egypt at the early period 
of Joseph’s having been taken there, by the spices which the 
Ishmaelite caravans were carrying to that land. And the 
amethyst and other objects discovered at Thebes, of the time' 
of the third Thothmes and succeeding Pharaohs, and which 
must have been brought to Egypt, argue very strongly that 
the intercourse was constantly kept up. Bronze, composd of 
tin and copper, was found in Egypt of the time of the sixth 
dynasty, 2000 years B. C. ' 

The first work of art of which we have any details 
in Holy Writ is the Ark made by Moses, and gen¬ 
erally called “ the Ark of the Covenant.” It was also the 
first Amrk performed by the Israelites as a nation. A large 
portion of the works in connection with this are of pure gold 
beaten out with the hammer ; and although these show 
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mechanical skill of a very high order, they are outside the 
scope of our paper. 

We read (Exodus xxxviii, 8), “ And he (Moses) made 
the layer of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the looking- 
glasses of the women,” (kc. The word translated “ foot ” 
should be, as given in the margin “ cover.” This laver, or 
large basin, in which the priests were to wash, must have 
been a large work to cast; and it shows a complete and ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the different sorts of bronze for different 
purposes that the cover should be made of the mirrors of the 
women, brought by them out of Egypt, and which, containing 
about one third more of tin in the alloy, constituted speculum 
metal; so that the cover of this huge washing basin formed 
when raised, a mirror in which the priests could examine 
themselves before approaching the altar. There were besides 
this many other articles used in the erection of “ the Ark of 
the Covenant ” made of bronze. Dean Prideau gives as the 
weight of bronze used 10,277 pounds Troy weight. The 
entire weight of the articles made in the three metals—gold, 
silver, and brass or bronze—was 14 tons 2 cwt. No one can 
read over the narrative of that undertaking, viewed 
independently of the adverse circumstances of the Israelites, 
wanderers in the wilderness, without perceiving that many 
among them possessed great skill ; some had most probably 
been among the highest class artisans of Egypt. The ease 
with which these elaborate works connected with the Ark, as 
well as the Golden Calf and the Brazen Serpent, were 
produced, show that they had not been employed solely in 
the labour of brick making while in'Egypt, but that in all 
probability many of them were workmen in the Egyptian 
foundries and other public works in which metal articles were 
manufactured. 

Bronze being a mixture of copper and tin in variable 
proportions, every variation produces a bronze of different 
quality, more or less suitable for different purpose.s. One 
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quality will have great hardness and be very brittle—another 
hard and flexible. One gives a bright reflecting surface when 
polished, suitable for mirrors—another is famous for its so¬ 
norous quality, and is therefore suitable for bells, gongs, &c. 
Before these properties and differing qualities could have 
been found out, some length of time must have intervened 
as such knowledge of practical facts could not have been ob¬ 
tained until society had gained a considerable advance¬ 
ment in the arts. We are able to show by analyses that 
have been made of the bronze of the Egyptians and other 
ancient nations, that it was of such varied qualities, requir¬ 
ing a great amount of knowledge and practical skill as well 
as pure materials. Consequently these ancient people must 
have attained the knowledge before they could procure the 
varied articles. A chisel found by Wilkinson in an Egyptian 
quarry gave copper, 94.0 ; tin, 5.9; iron, 1= 100. A dagger 
analyzed by Klaporth, copper, 91.6; tin, 7.5 ; lead, 0.9 = 
100. Bowl or dish from Nimroud, copper, 89.57 ; tin, 10.43 
= ioo. Bell analyzed by Dr. Percy, copper 84.70 ; tin, 14.10, 
thus showing where sound is required the amount of tin is 
increased, and where strength is required the amount of tin 
is decreased. Dr. Percy found also a small casting, in the 
shape of the fore leg of a bull, forming the foot of a stand con¬ 
sisting of a ring of iron standing upon three feet of bronze. 
A section made, disclosed a central piece of iron over which 
the bronze had been cast The casting was sound and the 
contact perfect between the iron and the surrounding bronze, 
and it was quite evident on thorough inspection that 
the bronze had been cast round the iron, and not the iron 


let into the bronze. The analysis gave copper, 88. 37 ; tin, 
II. 33. No perfectly satisfactory conclusion can be arrived 
at whether the iron was employed because required in the 
construction or to economize the more costly metal—the 
bronze required for the ornamental purpose. We are inclined 


to the former in this case. 


Sir Henry Layard speaks of the 
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fold of the other bag by a string in his hand, by which the 
bag is again being filled with air. This apparatus is, no 
doubt both simple and rude, and if it refers to the ordinary 
metallurgical operations performed by the nation, one could 
hardly suppose that castings of any great size could be ob¬ 
tained except with much difficulty. Still it shows that the 
methods adopted for getting an intense heat were similar to 
ours, viz., by bellows or blowing. 

Ordinary bellows are said to have been invented by An- 
acharsis the Scythian, but that must have been long sub¬ 
sequent to this period. Very little can be discovered to 
illustrate the means employed in metallurgical operations 
from the objects found in the excavated tombs or from the 
paintings, beyond the use of the blow-pipe and forceps and 
the concentration of heat by raising cheeks of metal round 
three sides of the fire in which the crucibles were placed. 

Homer notices “that the Egyptians and other Asian 
workmen excel in the manufacture of arms, rich vases and 
other objects inlaid and ornamented with metal.” Her¬ 
odotus and Helanius both say. “The Egyptians drank out 
of bronze goblets.” We find that statues, musical instru¬ 
ments, implements of all kinds, adzes, axes, and chisels, ar¬ 
ticles of furniture, bedsteads aud footstools, and many other 
domestic utensils were all made of bronze. Also biers, on 
which the bodies were placed after death. The Egyptian 
vases are numerous, and to be noticed for beauty of form 
and the design ornamenting them, as well as for the sup¬ 
erior quality of the material. Those used in the service of the 
temples were especially beautiful. One found by Mr. Salt 
had an elastic spring to the cover, and the nicety with 
which it is fitted exhibits evidence of great skill in the 
workmanship. 

The sistrum was, par excellence, the sacred musical in¬ 
strument, and was usually of bronze or brass, sometimes 
inlaid with silver. One now in the British Museum is en- 
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tirely of bronze, having a hollow handle closed by a movea¬ 
ble cover of the same metal. The cymbals, or clappers, 
which, when struck together, emitted a sharp metallic 
sound, were of mixed metal, probably copper and silver, 
and in shape much resembling those of modern times. 

It is not known at what time the ancient Egyptians be¬ 
gan to cast statues and other objects in bronze, or how long 
the use of beaten copper preceded the art of casting. Many 
bronzes, however, have been found of a very early period. 
A cylinder with the name of Papi, of the sixth dynasty, has 
every appearance of being cast, and other bronze implements 
of the same age bear still stronger evidence of having come 
from a mould, all of which date more than 2000 years before 
our era. The Egyptians, too, appear to have possessed the 
secret of giving to their cast bronze blades a certain degree 
of elasticity, as in the dagger now in the Berlin Museum, 
which probably depends for this property on the just pro¬ 
portions of the peculiar alloys used in its manufacture, as 
well as on its mode of having been hammered. Another 
remarkable feature in this bronze is the resistance it has 
offered to the effect of the atmosphere, continuing smooth 
and bright though buried for ages, and since exposed to the 
damp of the European climate. It may be said that the 
Egyptians had not any mines of tin wherewith to produce 
the bronze alloy. It is true that the mountainous districts 
of Egypt, between the Nile and the Red Sea, produced iron 
and copper only. Copper was also found in Arabia Petraea, 
which district was known to them, and even now among 
the heaps of refuse there we come upon the tubs used in the 
smelting apparatus. Mines are mentioned by Agartharchi- 
das, a Greek writer of the age of Ptolemy Philometer, and he 
gives a curious picture of the mode of working these mines, 
which were probably near the coast now called Jebeel All- 
aka. For additional evidence we learn from Mak-rizi an 
Arab writer, that this region produced silver and copper. 
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and tradition names both Egyptian Pharaohs and Greek 
Ptolemies as workers of the mines. But, as we have al¬ 
ready shown, they traded with India, and at this time, as 
well as from Spain, tin could be procured there. 

The Phoenicians, to whom the art of navigation is so 
much indebted, and who carried the spirit of adventure 
beyond all the ancient nations, obtained tin from both In¬ 
dia and Spain long before they visited the more distant 
shores of Britain, and discovered how rich were the mines 
of that metal there. It was worth their while to under¬ 
take a long and risky journey at sea, with possibly no other 
method of ascertaining their course than the stars, from the 
high price they were able to obtain for this commodity in 
Egypt and other countries where, as at Sidon, the different 
branches of metallurgy were carried on to great perfection. 

Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, and other writers mention 
certain islands discovered by the Phoenicians, which, from 
the quantity of tin they produced, they called Cassoterides, 
though the locality is not given, for Strabo says, “The 
secret of the discovery was carefully concealed and it is 
said that a Phoenician trader ran his vessel on a shoal and 
was shipwrecked, when pursued, rather than disclose his 
country’s secret, for which he was rewarded from the public 
treasury. Strabo and Pliny both mention that tin was 
found in Gallicia and Lusitania, and further say that in con¬ 
sequence these countries became a rich mine of wealth to the 
Phoenicians. 

Herodotus describes the doors of the Temple of Belus, at 
Babylon, as made of metal, probably bronze. The people 
would be more induced to attempt such work as bronze 
doors for their temples and public buildings in consequence 
of the scarcity of good timber suitable for the purpose in the 
land. 

The next great work of ancient times of which we have 
any details, is the making of the various bronze and brass 
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articles used in the building and fittings of Solomon’s 
Temple at Jerusalem, ion B. C., and this gives areally 
good and complete idea of the progress made in the art at 
that period of time. 

After the formation of the ark and its various fittings, the 
Hebrews were not called upon again publicly to exercise 
their skill in metal work. The 40 years of desert wander¬ 
ings rendered such quite unnecessary; and as all those that 
came up out of Egypt died in the wilderness, in all prob¬ 
ability with their death passed away much, if not at all, the 
skill and ingenuity then shown, except for weapons of war 
and possibly implements of agriculture. They (the He¬ 
brews) for some centuries were so much engaged in taking 
possession of the land they were to inhabit in wars and fight¬ 
ings, that the ordinary arts of civilized life were not and could 
not be cultivated ; so that, notwithstanding the enormous 
wealth they had accumulated in the time of King David, yet 
when Solomon, his son, began to erect the Temple (which 
was a work their forefathers, when they left Egypt, could 
have accomplished without assistance) there were none among 
the people who could do the skilled work necessary in cast¬ 
ing and working the various metals. In consequence. Solo- 
man had to negotiate with the King of Tyre to send him 
men and materials to do the work. “Send me, therefore, a 
man cunning to work in gold, in brass, and in iron,” “ and 
that can skill to grave with the cunning men with me whom 
David my father did provide” (referring to some skilled work¬ 
men whom the same king had sent to King David at an 
earlier period.) 

Singularly enough, the man sent by the King of Tyre as 
chief of the workmen was himself of Jewish descent on his 
mother’s side, and had come of a family of metal workers, 
for we read, “ his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in 
brass.” This man directed the whole of this department of 
the work. The vastne.ss of the quantity of bronze or brass 
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used we are unable to determine, for we find (i Kings vii, 
47) “ Solomon left all the vessels un weighed, for they were so 
many, neither was the weight of brass found out.” 

It is impossible for any one to read the graphic account 
given of the Temple construction in the Book of Kings, 
especially of the productions in metal, and not be amazed at 
the great variety of the work done, and the beauty and finish 
with which it must have been executed, as well as the great 
quantities and immense castings, which would require the 
highest mechanical skill and knowledge. 

The two bronze pillars which were fixed up in the porch 
of the Temple must have been splendid specimens of work¬ 
manship. Taking the cubit at the generally recognized 
measurement (21 inches,) the pillars, inclusive of the capitals, 
will have measured over 40 feet in height and 7 feet in diame¬ 
ter, and the weight of the metal would be from 23 to 28 tons. 
Another question arises in connection with these pillars; if 
they were hollow, as Whiston in his translation of '^Josephus " 
considers they were, it follows that the use of cores must 
have been known and practised at this time, although this 
invention is ascribed to Theodorus and Rhaecus of Samos 
at a much later period ; but this may be only another in¬ 
stance of the knowledge of certain kinds of manufacture being 
lost and re-discovered at some later period. 

In addition to these pillars, there was the Brazen or Bronze 
Altar, another gigantic work probably weighing about 200 
tons ; also the Molten Sea, an immense semicircular vessel 
measuring feet in diameter and 8 ^ feet deep, and con¬ 
taining 16,000 to 20,000 gallons of water, supported on a 
pedestal of twelve bronze oxen. We get no idea from the 
account of the size of these castings, but they must have been 
of sufficient size and strength to support the ve.ssel, which, 
when filled with water, would weigh probably 100 tons. 

In addition to these large articles, there were a great num¬ 
ber of smaller ones, equally good in construction and work- 
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manship, but a full description of these cannot be given in 
this paper It is apparent that different qualities of bronze 
were used, for some of the articles are stated “ to be of bright 
brass,” evidently different mixtures of the alloy for the differ¬ 
ing purposes. It is clear from the vast size of the castings 
that good mechanical contrivances must have been used to 
remove, fit up and place them in position. 

These works were cast “in the Plain of Jordan, in the 
clay ground,” or, as should be more correctly rendered, “ in 
the depth of the clay ground between Succoth and Zarthan,” 
showing them to have been moulded in clay. Such large 
quantities of metal would require to be melted in a series of 
furnaces, in which the metal could be fused at one time, all 
tapped together and the metal let run into the mould. A 
series of such furnaces would be constructed in a sort of cir¬ 
cle or square, under one large dome or roof, forming a chim¬ 
ney or tower. 

It is most probable that such a method was adopted in 
those days, as we find from Nehemiah iii, 11 ; “ Malchijah, 
the son of Harim, and Hashub, the son of Pahath-moab, re¬ 
pairing the other piece and the tower of the furnaces.” This 
would refer to such a structure which, erected in the Plain of 
Jordan for the Temple works, may have continued a sort of 
national foundry up to the time the Jews were carried cap¬ 
tive into Babylon. And again, the restoration and conse¬ 
quent rebuilding of the Temple would require the same opera¬ 
tions, and hence the repairing of the furnaces would be a 
necessary work. 

The knowledge of the art of working in metals thus 
brought into Palestine by the Tyrians at the building of the 
Temple seems not to have afterward declined, for we find 
frequent references in Scripture to works of this kind. In 740 
B. C. King Ahaz, visiting King Tiglath-pileser at Damas¬ 
cus, saw an altar which pleased him, and sending Urijah, the 
priest, a drawing of it, one was made for him exactly similar. 
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In 596 B. C. Nebuchadnezzai', King of'Babylon, broke up the 
bronze pillars, the sea, and the bases of the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, and removed the pieces to Babylon (a ■work of consi¬ 
derable difficulty,) and it follows that probably many of the 
bronze articles found by Sir H, Layard and others in the 
ruins of that city may have beep made from the bronze of the 
Temple furniture. 

A singular confirmation of the idea that the brass and 
copper of Scripture are bronze is given by Mr. Edwards in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Magasim, 1850,where he descri¬ 
bes certain relics found near Marazion or Marghazin, one .of 
the oldest to#ns in Cornwall, leading to the conclusion that 
the Jews had smelting houses near the shore. The remnants 
of these smelting pits are still called by tradition Jews'houses,! 
and the town itself is also called Market Jew, in addition to 
Marghazin, which means Market Mount; called so, no doubt, 
by the Jews, as the place wheri the metals were purchased 
and sold. Possibly the bronze alloy, the mixture of copper 
and tin, may have been cast here in ingots and 'shipped in 
that form ; but this is conjecture. 

The bronze of classical antiquity (Greek, Latin, tes) 

consisted of copper, with an alloy of one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing metals—tin, lead, silver, zinc ; the quantity and char¬ 
acter of the alloy changing with the changing times or differ¬ 
ent purposes. Among existing bronzes, copper varies from 
67 to 95 parts. The Phoenicians who traded with the Egyp¬ 
tians would also bring the tin alloy to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. Homer calls the metal Kassiteros and this is equivalent 
to the Arab word Kasdeer, by which tin is known in the 
East; it is also called Kastira in Sanscrit. We are enabled 
from the analysis of coins to arrive at some results as to the 
admixture of the metals. It thus appears from their coins 
that the Greeks adhered to a mixture of copper and tin till , 
400 B. C„ after which they u^ed lead. Silver is rare in 
these coins. 
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The Romans used lead in their coins, but gradually re¬ 
duced the quantity, till, under the Emperors Caligula, Nero, 
Vespasian and Domitian, they coined pure copper, but af¬ 
terwards reverted to the mixture of lead. 

This word originally appears to have been the word 

for pure copper, and is so employed by Homer, who calls 
cpvDpoc (red,) (glittering.) ipa-wo^ (shining,) terms which 

will apply to pure copper or the bright alloys of bronze, such 
as the ancient mirrors were made of. 

The old Greek poet describes the process of casting in al¬ 
most similar terms to those in which it would be poetically 
described to-day, showing us that the processes then used 
and now were as nearly as possible alike, and proves the art 
of working the various substances to have been well under¬ 
stood at that remote period. 

The passage referred to is in the Iliad of Homer, in the 
description of the manufacture of the shield of Achilles by 
the god Vukan : 

Thus having said, the Father of the Fires 
To the black labor of his forge retires. 

Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turned 
Their own mouths ; and where the furnace burned 
Resounding breathed ; at once the blast expires, ■ ■ 

And twenty forges catch at once the fires, • i 

Just as the god directs ; now loud, now low, ^ 

They raise a tempest or they gently blow, 

’ In hissing flames huge silver bars are rolled, 

And stubborn brass, and tin. and solid gold, . 

I Thus the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round ; 

In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge and bound the whole. 

In this description of the casting, Homer uses the word 
x<thi/K SO that we can scarcely tell whether he means copper 
pure or alloyed. Further, it is more difficult when we read 
of the mythical Dactyles of Ida in Crete, or the Cyclops, 
being acquainted with the melting of ica'Udg It is not, how¬ 
ever, likely that the later Greek writers, who knew bronze 
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In its real sense, would have used the word without 

qualification to objects which they had seen, unless they 
meant it to be taken as bronze. . 

Pausanias speaks of an old statt»e he had seen made of 
separate pieces of metal fastened together with nails, and, 
using the same word, we understand him to mean bronze, as 
there exist very early figures of bronze thus made. We read 
also of the process called “ sphyrelaton,” being to hammer 
out the plates and fasten them together with nails. Pausa¬ 
nias also tells that “ the Phae.iicians pretended that Ulysses 
dedicated a statue of bronze to Neptune Hippius,” but adds 
that “ he does not give credit to the statement, as the art of 
fusing the metals and casting them in a mould was not then 
known.” “ In fact, the first who cast statues were Theodo- 
rus and Rhmcus, both natives of Samos,” 

It has been generally thought that their merit consisted 
in casting the statues with an inner core, which could after¬ 
ward be removed, leaving the castings light, and, therefore, 
less costly. But this is open to question, as we have before 
seen from Assyrian bronzes having been found cast with an 
inner core of a date older than Theodorus and Rhaecus, and 
there is now in the British Museum an early Etruscan statu¬ 
ette from Sissa, on the Volturno, with a core of iron. 

The Samians were very early noted for their skill in this 
branch of art, and before the foundation of Cyrene, B, C, 
630, they made a bronze vase ornamented with griffins, sup¬ 
ported on three colossal figures of bronze, for the Temple of 
Juno. 

The art was known at a very remote period in Italy. 
Among the Etruscans bronze statues were common before 
the foundation of Rome, 750 B. C., and Romulus is said to 
have placed a statue of himself, crowned by Victory, in a 
four-horsed car of bronze, in the new city. Pliny states that 
“ King Numa Pompilius, the immediate successor of Romu¬ 
lus, founded a fraternity of brass founders and bronze 
workers.” 
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By the Romans a compound was used under the name of 
oncalchum or aufKalckum" which appears to have possessed 
the composition and properties of brass. 

A brazen bull is traditionally said to have been contrived 
by Pericles at Athens for Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
570 B. C. It had an opening in the side to admit the vic¬ 
tims, and a fire was kindled underneath to roast them to 
death. The throat was so contrived as to make the groans 
of the victims resemble the roaring of a bull. The artist was 
made the first experiment, and the tyrant for whom it was 
made was roasted in it 549 B. C. 

The oldest seat of bronze founding to any extent was the 
island of Delos, and next to that the island of ^Egina. Be¬ 
tween these two there existed a rivalry in the times of Myron 
and Polycletus, of whom the former used the bronze of Delos, 
the latter that of ^Egina. More celebrated than either was 
the bronze of Corinth, about which it is said “ that when 
Lucius Mummius burnt Corinth, 146 B. C., all the metals in 
the city melted during the conflagration, and, running to¬ 
gether, formed the valuable composition called Corinthian 
brass. This is exceedingly doubtful, but there may be a 
spice of truth in it. as long before this period the Corinthian 
artists had obtained great credit for their method of combin¬ 
ing copper with gold and silver. Pliny says of it: “ It con¬ 
sisted of gold, silver and copper, and was considered more 
precious than silver, and little less valuable than gold,” 
There were three kinds of it, varying in colour from white to 
dark yellow. 

Corinthian brass appears, for the most part, to have been 
used for the manufacture of drinking, cups and ornamental 
utensils. The Syriac translation of the Bible says: “ Hiram. 
made the vessels for Solomon’s Temple of Corinthian brass.” 
Pumps were invented by Ctesibus, of Alexandria, 224 B. C., 
and were wholly or partially of cast brass or bronze. The 
mo.st distingui.shed colossal statue of ancient time was the Co- 
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lossus of Rhodes, one of the seven wonders of the world. In 
the days of its prosperity the capital of the island of Rhodes, 
was adorned with over 3,000 statues, but this one exceeded 
them all. It was erected at the port of Rhodes, in honour of 
the sun, by Chares of Lindus, a disciple of Lysippus, 290 or 
288 B. C., out of the spoils which Demetrius left behind him 
when he raised the siege of the city. 

It is asserted to have spanned the entrance to the harbor 
of the island, and to have admitted the passage of vessels in 
full sail between its widespread legs. Its height was about 
105 feet, the time taken for its construction was twelve years, 
and the cost amounted to 300 talents—about £/o,ooo. 

This stupendous work was thrown down by an earthquake 
about 224 B. C., and for nearly nine centuries lay in ruins on 
the ground. Pliny says: “ It was a wonder to behold. Few 
persons could embrace the thumbs, and the fingers were 
longer than the bodies of most statues. Through the frac¬ 
tures were seen large cavities, into which large stones had 
been placed to balance it while standing,” After the fall of 
the Roman Empire, when the island of Rhodes was con¬ 
quered by the general-in-chief of the Caliph Othman, he sold 
the metal lying on the ground, weighing 720,900 pounds, to 
a Jew, who .loaded 980 camels in transporting it to Alex¬ 
andria. 

A statue of Zeus, executed at Tarentum, 326 B. C., by 
Lysippus (the master of the maker of the Colossus of Rhodes,) 
was 40 cubits high, and though it could be moved by a touch 
of the hand, yet resisted the force of storms by a support at 
the point of greatest stress. 

On the number of bronze statues in those ancient times 
often depended the wealth of a State, cities such as Athens 
and Delphos having some thousands each. 

Of the vast number made by the ancient sculptors noth¬ 
ing but a few fragments remain ; but if the colossal head of 
Venus in the British Museum be taken as a typical example. 
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it will show with what thinness and fineness the figures were 
V cast Or, again, as an instance of the quality of Greek 
bronze, the figure of Siris, also in the British Museum, on 
which a plate of bronze will be seen beaten out till it reaches 
the thinness of note paper. 

But if the larger works fail, there is an abundance of statu¬ 
ettes, candelabra, mirrors, cestie and vessels of all kinds, 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan. 

Works in relief vdpsv/^a whether beaten out, chased or cast, 
are comparatively rare, though this branch of the art was 
practised by the greatest sculptors. The Temple of Athene, 
Chalkoites, in Sparta, had its walls covered with bronze re¬ 
liefs, but this was an exception to the general rule adopted in 
the temple decoration. 

The greater number of mirrors that exist are Etruscan ; a 
few may be Roman and Greek. But the general rule of their 
being Etruscan reminds us of the reputation the Etruscans 
had for the production of works in bronze—not, perhaps, of 
high art, but what may be correctly termed “ industry art” 

They were also celebrated for modelling in clay, and this, 
according to Pliny, “was the stage of art which immediately 
preceded casting in bronze, and went hand in hand with it.” 
■ The mirrors give the finest examples of patina which we 
find ; in the alloy there seems to have been mixed a consi¬ 
derable quantity of silver in order to obtain a highly reflect¬ 
ing surface. 

For articles of furniture the Romans employed Greek ar¬ 
tists and workmen. In bronze were made the sellas, square 
seats carried about at Roman entertainments ; also footstools.' 

In the excavations made at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
various works of bronze are found, showing the general adap¬ 
tation made of bronze by the Romans. 

In the theatre are bissellii, or chairs of state, made of bronze 
and ornamented with silver, for persons of distinction and 
municipal authorities. 
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In the tepidarium of the baths are bronze benches, 6 feet 
by I foot, supported by four legs, terminating in the cloven 
hoofs of the cow, and ornamented at the upper end with 
heads of the same animal. In the same baths, a brazier of 
bronze, 7 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, supported on cast 
bronze legs, representing winged sphinxes, terminating in 
lions’ paws. In one of the shops a bronze urn, evidently 
used for making warm decoctions, and similar to the muller 
now in use ; a bronze mould for making pastry and a pair of 
scales—articles of these kinds in addition to the large num¬ 
ber of statues and ornamental articles. 

In all the bronzes from Pompeii and Herculaneum, the 
blue color of the patina is very brilliant, although in other 
bronzes it is more generally some shade of green. This 
arises from their lying so long in the earth. A difference of 
soil probably makes a different patina, but something is also 
due to varieties in the alloy. 

Greek seats {thronoi) are sculptured on the Parthenon 
frieze, and sumptuous Greek furniture during the last two 
centuries B. C. was made of bronze, damascened with gold 
and silver. It'does not appear that the process of gilding 
bronze was carried to any extent in classical times, except 
in the production of finger rings, of which a considerable 
number remain. 

During the excavations made in the palace of Tiberius at 
Capri, the bronze cock of a reservoir was discovered. As 
there were conduits of water, and pipes necessarily conveying 
it to the baths, the knowledge of cock making must have 
been known and practised, of which this discovery gives a 
practical proof. 

By the time of the Byzantine Empire the power of model¬ 
ling seems to have declined, and a taste for glittering appear¬ 
ance took its place, and hence the process of ornamenting 
bronze with reliefs was superseded by inlaying it with silver 
and other materials. 
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The art of bronze casting, which had thus sunk during the 
Byzantine period, was revived with great vigour in Germany 
in the eleventh century, and there used for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of gates and doors of public buildings ; notable intstances 
being the bronze gates of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, A. 
D. 1015, and the column decorated with reliefs on the model 
of the Trajan Column at Rome, A. Di 1022. 

In the twelfth century the art spread southward to Italy, 
and was at first taken up energetically in lower Italy. But 
though many interesting works of this date exist—and also 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—it was not un¬ 
til the fifteenth century that the art obtained its full mastery. 
Then the revival of classical art became a real revival under 
the Florentine artists. Andrea Pisano had made a bronze 
gate in the gothic style for the Baptistry of St. John at 
Florence, 1330 A. D„ and in 1401 A. D. the Florentine 
Council decided to erect another. A competition of artists 
for the work resulted in the selection of Lorenzo Ghiberti. 
The contract was‘ entered into with him and his father No¬ 
vember 23, 1403 A. D., and the gates completed and fixed 
April 24, 1424 A. D. They are truly a magnificent piece 
of art workmanship, remarkable in several respects as speci¬ 
mens of figure and ornamental modelling of thegreatest pos¬ 
sible excellence, and which have formed the models in this 
style for artists of all the following years, and of metal cast¬ 
ing which cannot be surpas.sed. 

The subjects of the 28 panels of the gates are from the life 
of Christ 

On January 2, 1424 A. D., Ghiberti received the com¬ 
mission for the second pair of gates for the same building, 
and these, containing subjects from the Old Testament, were 
completed and fixed June 16, 1452 A. D. The Martinengo 
Tomb in Brescia, erected about the year 1530 A. D. to Mar- 
caji^onio Martinengo, though by what artist is unknown, is 
a fine specimen of this period. The bas reliefs of brpnze are 
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subjects from profane history, and a triumphant procession 
in bronze adorns the principal frieze. 

This development of taste extended to Naples, Rome, 
Milan and Venice. Even Raphael designed ornament for 
the moulders of purest taste and most exquisite fancy. In 
the sixteenth century it is found carried on with extraordi¬ 
nary skill in Germany at Nuremberg, Augsbuig, Munich and 
Coburg. 

In France also we find the art gaining importance, as may 
be seen from the has reliefs in the Chateau d’Anet, the resi¬ 
dence of Diana of Poictiers, which was restored under Phili¬ 
bert de Lorme, 1547-8 A. D., and the monument erected to 
the memory of Charles VIII, 1499 A. D., around which were 
figures of the Virtues, executed in gilt bronze. Since then 
the art of sculpture in bronze may be said to have reverted 
to nearly its original limits, namely, the production of statues 
and groups in the round. 

In 1699 a bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV was 
erected in the Place Vendome, Paris. This was of gigantic 
size, containing 60,000 pounds of bronze. It was demolished 
during one of the revolutions, 1792 A. D. 

The wood furniture during the Renaissance period was de¬ 
corated and inlaid with brass and bronze. In the eighteenth 
century we find Ciseleurs mentioned as makers of such brass 
edgings for furniture. 

Perhaps the grandest bronze work of modern times is the 
colossal statue of Bavaria, completed and inaugurated at Mu¬ 
nich, Oct 3, 1850. This statue was, at the suggestion of 
King Ludwig, designed by Schwanthaler, the sculptor, and 
his friend, Lazarini, who modelled the figure under his direc¬ 
tion. For the casting it was necessary to melt 20 tons of 
bronze, a most perilous labour. To give some tangible idea 
of the size of the figure, in the head or upper part of the bust 
twenty-five men have found room, in the central part of the 
figure thirty-five to 40 persons could dine, and the space of 
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ground covered by the lower section is enormous in propor¬ 
tion. The figure of this colossal maiden, with the lion by 
her side, is 54 feet in height—nearly twice the height of the 
equestrian statue of Wellington, opposite Hyde Park corner, 
London, England. 

AN OLD BELL, 

HANDSOME new Church has just been com¬ 
pleted at St. Ours, on the Richelieu, but the old 
Temple, still standing/possesses a venerable relic. 
The first Church was. originally built on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, at a place called the Grand St. 
Ours. Toward 1749, the ecclesiastical authorities determined 
to rebuild the Church on the Richelieu, where St. Ours now 
stands, and the bell of the old church was set up there. This 
bell, imported from France, bears the date of 1680.5 The 
Church was opened to worship in 1755, under the direc¬ 
tion df the first cure of St. Ours, M, D’Youville, son,of 
Madame D’Y.ouvHle, founder of the order of Grey Nuns, at 
Montreal. The second bell at St. Ours, dates from 1811 and 
had for sponsors Roch de St-iQurs and his wife, Marguerite, 
Murray.; r , 

SOME VAGRANT NOTES' ON BOOKS. 

BY HENRY MOTT. 

Joseph Sabin, the well-known bibliophilist, 
second-hand; bookseller and publisher of No, 
64 Nassau Street, New York, died on 5th June 
ult, and it seemed that a few random thoughts 
sugge.sted by . this event would not be out of place. 

When in New York, the store in Nassau Street was a fa¬ 
vourite house of call with me, and I venture to lay, before you 
some notes about books, many of them arising out of such 
visits. 

Before doing this, however, a few preparatory words may, 
be nece.ssary. 
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There has been no name on this continent more broadly 
associated with American literature than Mr. Sabin. For 
about two years his health had been gradually failing. His 
physicians told him that his ailment was the result of over¬ 
work, and prescribed absolute suspension from labour; but 
as soon as he felt better he entered with renewed zeal upon 
the completion of his “ Dictionary of Books relating to 
America,” his great life-work, as for years he was in the habit 
of designating it, and regarding which, he was, in fact, so 
enthusiastic that he often said his only desire was to live 
long enough to finish it. This longing of his life,—and with 
him it was literally a ruling passion strong in death—was not 
destined, however, to be gratified, and the loss to bibliography 
will be most seriously felt, as it is doubtful if any one can be 
found who will complete the volumes with the same spirit of 
untiring enthusiasm and pains-taking fidelity with which he 
prosecuted the work. 

Mr. Sabin, was born in England, on December 9th, 1821. 
Kis father was a mechanic, and only able to give him the 
opportunities of a limited common school education. At 
the age of 16, he was apprenticed to Mr. Chas. Richardi, the 
bookseller and publisher at Oxford. The indenture of ap¬ 
prenticeship hung for years in a frame over Mr. Sabin’s desk 
at the store in Nassau Street. He served the full term of 
his apprenticeship, and then opened a similar establishment 
of his own at Oxford. This, however, did not prove success¬ 
ful. In 1843, he came to the United States, and “went 
west,” and buying a farm in Iowa settled there; but he soon 
abandoned agricultural pursuits and moved to Philadelphia 
where he found employment as salesman in a publishing 
house. After remaining there for several years he returned 
to New York, and entered the employ of Messrs. Bangs & 
Co., the book auctioneers, which he soon supplemented by 
entering upon the same line of business on his own account, 
at the corner of Broadway and Fourth Street. He did not 
long continue in this avocation ; in 1865, having bought out 
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Mr. Michael Noonan, he went into the book and print bu.si- 
ness at No. 84 Nassau Street, he remained here about four 
years, and then removed to the well-known No. 64 in the 
same street, where he continued in business up to the time 
bf his death, having taken in two of his sons as partners, two 
other sons being proprietors of a similar establishment in 
London. 

There have been few book and print stores that have en¬ 
joyed more extensive patronage. It has been the great 
Mecca of literary men in search, more especially, of books of 
quaint and forgotten lore connected with the literature of 
America. The collection of prints is a rare museum of an¬ 
tique curiosities in this line. 

The cataloguing of libraries was a speciality with Mr. Sa¬ 
bin, and few were endowed with more ample facilities for 
doing such work well. , As stated, however, the great book 
of his life has been his. “Dictionary, of Books relating 
to America.” It is a most important and exhaustive 
work, and will give to him lasting fame as a compiler. 
The work at the time of his death was carried down to 
the letter P., and embraces thirteen large 8vo volumes 
of about 600 pages each. He commenced this work 
about 25 years ago, and was in the habit of rising at 
4 o’clock in'the'morning, and .working, several hours before 
entering upon his other daily duties. He has left a large 
mass of memoranda, which, it may be hoped will render the 
task 6f completing the work comparatively easy. It was 
this incessant labour, as already intimated, that finally under¬ 
mined his health. 

. He gave great attention to the reprint of rare American 
works, and- was also the publisher of “Sabin and Son’s 
American Bibliopolist, a Literary Register and Monthly 
Catalogue of Old and New Books and Repository of Notes 
and Querie.--'.” ■ 

He was also a frequent contributor to the American Pub- 
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Ushers Circular, the Rechabite Magazine, and Temperdnce 
Advocate. I may add that next to his devotion to his “ Dic¬ 
tionary,” was his devotion to the cause of Temperance, rie 
and Father Mathew, were most warq;ily attached friends. A 
source of great per.ional pride to him was the exhibition of 
a silver medal presented to him by Father Mathew, and a 
temperance pledge signed by the Apostle of Temperance. 

He was a member of the New York and Long Island His¬ 
torical Societies, and of the American Geographical Society. 

His life was one of unobtrusive labour and usefulne.ss, and 
his genial countenance will long be missed at the old Nassau 
Street store, where during twelve years it was so well and 
familiarly known by the leading literary men. 

I am naturally led to' a glance at the trade in second-hand 
books. The second-hand book-dealer is almost invariably 
a man of more than ordinary intelligence, a man who has a 
wide and comprehensive knowledge of English literature, 
* more especially a thorough acquaintance with the market 
value of not only standard works, but of primers and diction¬ 
aries and the volumes of common-place and even obscure au¬ 
thors. He can tell to a cent what any book will sell for, if it will 
sell at all; and he knows the tastes and fancies of his cus¬ 
tomers so thoroughly that he can calculate to a nicety who 
will buy it and what they will pay for it. ■ On a certain street 
we call to mind, stands a low building, which bears a mottled^ 
and out-of-repair aspect, that is. heightened by dusty and 
broken window-panes, and several home-made signs. 

• Great sprawling letters tell that the “Highest Prices are 
paid here for Old Books,” and across the window lettered in 
ink upon brown paper is the significant word 
“ SHAKESPEARE.” 

' A passer-by, recently, thinking that possibly within this* 
tumble-down exterior might be found some literary treasure 
—some pearl that had been cast before swine—went in at 
the low, narrow, doorway and looked about him. The in- 
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terior was not a bit more attractive. On all sides were rough 
shelves upon which were ranged books of all sizes and in all 
stages of dilapidation, or of preservation,—while upon a table 
in front of the door lay § pile of torn and dirty novels of the 
ten-cent library variety, and just above them several dozens of 
old magazines resting upon a swinging bookshelf. The floor 
was not too clean, and from the rear of this unpretentious 
sale-room came the odour of a savoury stew. 

In the centre of the apartment stood the proprietor, a small 
man of fifty or thereabouts, with an unshaven face, and at¬ 
tired in clothes remarkable neither for their cleanness nor 
their neatness. He smiled benignly as his visitor entered, 
and eyed him from head to foot, evidently endeavouring to 
divine the object of his call—whether he came as an intend¬ 
ing purchaser, or whether to offer his library for sale at an 
unprofitable figure. 

“ Good morning, Sir,” ventured the dealer. “ Anything 
I can do for you to-day Sir ?” 

The visitor made no reply for a minute or two, but gazed 
about him inquiringly, hoping that his eyes might fall on some 
literary treasure that might be bought for a song. But, alas, 
no such volumes met his searching glance, and he answered 
his questioner with a query. 

“ Have you anything in the way of English Classics, well 
preserved ?”—“ Ah, no. Sir,” replied the man, as he drew a 
packet of tobacco from his pocket and placed a good-sized 
pinch in his mouth, “ this is no place to find such as that.” 
People seldom want anything of real merit, I couldn’t sell a 
copy of the Tatler at any price. My customers would’nt 
take it if you’d give it to them. This is what they buy,” and 
he picked up a paper copy, dirty and with torn edges, of 
“ The One-Eyed Scalper, or the Dark Deed Done in Deadly 
Gulch.” “Yes,” he continued, “ that’s the trash they want, 
they prefer it to magazines that you would revel in. I can 
sell all the novels I can buy, but second-hand magazines I 
can’t get rid of at any price.” 
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“ Heaven knows what the world is conning to. The people 
are not only ignorant, but they are villainou.s. I used to be 
of a credulous nature. I believed all that was told me. 1 
had some confidence in humanity, but it is all gone now. 
Several times I have paid big prices for books one day, and 
on the day following found that they had been stolen, and 
I had. to give them up and lose my advance. .4 year ago a 
well dressed young lady made a fool of me. She came with 
a copy of Thiers, French Revolution vol. i. I told her it 
would be worth, nothing without the other volume. She said 
that: she had it at home and' would bring it, so, I took her at 
her word, and bought the one she offered. Vol. 11 never 
came.” ' 

Let us pay a visit to a more extensive second-hand shop 
which I have in my “ minds eyeit is right in the heart of 
the business life of a great city. It is a narrow, dark apart¬ 
ment, the shelves around being crowded with volumes/ 
Also, upon tables up the middle of the store books'were ar¬ 
ranged with systematic precision. A quaint air hung about 
the place ; it seemed—with its musty tomes, some more than 
a century old,—a relic of the past dropped amid the bustling 
life of the present The dealer, though lacking the original¬ 
ity of idea on the subject of men and their ways possessed 
by our last tradesman, is more representative of his class, be¬ 
ing well acquainted with the details of his business, having 
an admirable knowledge of books and their values and un¬ 
derstanding the necessity of keeping posted as to the move¬ 
ments of dealers the world over. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ we are required to pay much more atten¬ 
tion to our business than the dealers in new books. They 
must keep their eyes on the present publi.shers, but we must 
also know all about books published centuries ago; mu.st. 
know what are now in existence, what are, and what are 
are not plentiful. We must watch every chance for buying up, 
and must never miss an opportunity of selling, to advantage.” 
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“ How do you obtain most of your books ?” was asked, 

“ Well, we advertise to buy all second-hand volumes at 
the highest rates, and we offer to make estimates. Occasion¬ 
ally we get answers from people who have had books lying 
away in their garrets for years. Especially in houses in the 
old part of the city, we frequently pick up rare old books in 
this way—sometimes valuable works in American history. 

About six months ago, we got some fine antiques in that 
way. There was a young gentleman living in the house 
where his grandfather used to live. Thi# old gentleman had 
some old books, and as the young man wanted to sell the 
house, he wanted to clean out what he supposed to be trash. 
He was just about selling it for waste paper, but he sent for 
us, and we found that some of the volumes were really valu¬ 
able. Here, for instance is one of them, it is a copy of the 
first edition of Josephus, published in 1609. Sometimes 
books are picked up in this way that from their scarcity, are 
worth $50 to $!00 each.” 

“You spoke of books of American history,” suggested the 
visitor, “ is there much demand for that class of literature.” 

“Oh, yes, Americana is the rage just now. You will re¬ 
member the marvellous prices paid in New York, not long 
ago, for the old books and papers of the Brinley collection.” 

“ Does age alone give a book value 

“ Not always. Rarity is the chief consideration. For in¬ 
stance, here is a book which a few years ago sold for $1.50. 
It is Fords History of Illinois, published in 1854. It was 
suppressed on account of certain disloyal passages, and has 
become very rare, only comparatively few being in existence. 
They sell now for $8. 1 

“ Then again, the imprint has much to do with the value. 
A book printed by Bradford, one of the first American print¬ 
ers, in 1698, was bought in New Jersey not long ago for ten 
cents, and was sold the other day for $1.50. 

There is also a great interest in books relating to the 
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Rebellion. Histories of the war, &c ; books printed in 
the South during that period bring good prices, because they 
are not plentiful. Works on the American Indians are also 
in good demand.” 

“ Do you often get one volume of a work and not the 
other ?” 

“Yes, of course we don’t pay much for the first, because 
we may wait for years before we get the second, but we can 
afford to pay well for vol. two.” 

Taking a volume with rough edges down from a shelf, the 
dealer said, “ That adds to the price. Books with un¬ 
trimmed leaves bring much more than those in which the 
leaves are cut down. Rare old classics are sought for, and 
even the large publishing houses buy them. Well-preserved 
editions of the Spectator, Guardian and Tatler bring good 
price.s. Among books that are desired are works on manu¬ 
facturing subjects.” 

The dealer went on to say that books were sometimes se¬ 
cured that when sent abroad brought almost fabulous prices. 
These generally were books that had been brought to this 
country by emigrants. 

Sometimes they were sold by poor foreigners to rag deal¬ 
ers and so came into the hands of the second-hand book 
men. Speaking of the business done by corner bookstalls, 
he said that this was gradually losing ground, and in a few 
years they would be but memories. 

“ Who buy your books T the visitor asked, 

“We publish a catalogue at intervals, and this we send to 
every library in the country. It contains a descriptive list 
of all the odd, curious and rare volumes that we have, and 
should they want any of them, they know where to send.” 

“ Are there many collectors in your city ?” 

“ Not nearly so many as there used to be. The lovers of 
old books seem to be dying off; but there are a few who still 
come and always have an eye for the queer and rare. One 
is very enthusiastic on the subject; he comes almost every 
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day, and if we have nothing for him he is dissatisfied. He 
has a whole houseful of books now, and a great many 
more than he wants, I am sure. Another customer buys 
innumerable books, and I am told that he has package upon 
package at his home that he has never opened. 

The really earnest collector is always looking about among 
the second-hand shops, while the ordinary collector goes to 
some publishing house and asks for certain books that he 
may have heard of, and wishes to buy. It is from the second¬ 
hand dealer alone that many books can be obtained, such as 
important reports of societies &c.” 

“ Here is a book of which you might not find another copy 
in the city, an English and Arabic Dictionary worth $15. 
Then we have valuable works on architecture, medicine, law, 
&c. Of course, to .secure these we must buy an immense 
quantity of .stuff that we have to .sell for a mere song. We 
sell some of the works mentioned to libraries, and we have 
a large trade with dealers all over the country.” 

As the visitor was about to wish the dealer good morning, 
thanking him for the interview, as a parting pleasure, a vol¬ 
ume by Eusebius was brought forth, published in 1659, print¬ 
ed in both Greek and Latin and valued at only ten dollars. 

I am desirous of not growing tedious, but nevertheless I can¬ 
not refrain from saying a few words about some modern 
books. 

From the tablet brought down from the mountain, through 
the covenant in the ark that the seed of Abraham preserved 
with such reverence, books have built up civilization and 
led on to learning till men are little below the gods, and art and 
science are wrought to a perfection that emulates the handi¬ 
craft of the Master of the Universe. 

But what kind of books have done this wonderful work ? 
It is not the novel, nor the magazine or current literature of 
any age that has enabled that era to advance. Each era has 
built its literary structure out of the material created by its 
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predecessors. Most of the learning of the present generation 
was bequeathed by an ancestry which likewise built on 
foundations left by those who had gone before them. The 
work of our contemporary authors serves us for diversion and 
amusement, but will hardly go down as a profitable legacy 
to the next generation. The new-bookmakers are so busy 
now, and they crowd upon us volume after volume in such 
rapid succession that we find but little time to glean 
the rich harvest that the reapers have left behind, in their 
haste to get their crops to the market Millions of people 
read quite complacently works whose literary merits are so 
small that they are intolerable to any who have the least 
sense of style. Y et this defect does not affect their popularity. 
Some men write with the end of a broomstick, some with a 
gold pen, some with an etcher’s needle. The broomstick 
man is perhaps the most popular. Then people read books 
just as they look at a picture or go to a play, “ for the story.” 
That is all they care about. The story read, they dismiss it 
from their thoughts. Over-much reading and promiscuous 
reading are great hindrances to the formation of a critical 
habit. The critic does not gulp, he tastes ; he discrimi¬ 
nates between Hamburg sherry and the true wines of Xeres 
by the aid of a wine-glass, not a tumbler. But the omnivo¬ 
rous reader is like unto one who takes his draught from a 
quart pot. Fancy a city dinner at which pea soup, tripe 
and onion.s, fried fish, roast pork and stuffing, raw onions, 
and such viands were served up side by side with the most 
delicate preparation ; where thick-sugared stout was handed 
round'w\thyo/uinHisberg, and Piper tres sec\{a.ncy theguosts 
indiscriminately taking one after the other, without discern¬ 
ment, enjoying one quite as much as the other, with a lean¬ 
ing in the direction of roast pork and stout—that, if you 
please, is a fair example of the intellectual meal taken con¬ 
tinually by the all-devouring reader. He reads everything ; 
he reads whatever is set before him ; he reads without consi- 
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deration ; he reads without criticism ; all styles are alike to 
him ; he is never greatly delighted, and seldom offended. 

I am scarcely a lover of biography, but I feel sure that I 
should enjoy more of this literature if it were better in its 
kind. Without being prepared to define the ideal biography, 
I have arrived at some notion of what the best biography 
is not. In the first place, it is not too long; most lives are 
too long by half, or at least one-third. Biographers appear 
to grow too fond of their labour, and put in much of what 
were better left out. No incident or trait is too trivial to in¬ 
sert which in any real sense helps to reveal the man, but 
much of what goes to swell the pages of the ordinary bio¬ 
graphy is there, only because the writer of it has fancied that, 
his subject being a great or notable person, nothing that he 
said or did could be without interest. Biographers are often 
without the sense of proportion ; they seem impelled by a 
mistaken conscientiousness to put in everything they know, 
rather than to sift and resift their material until what remains 
is of real value. Lives of literary men are, perhaps, least in¬ 
teresting, for the reason that we already have the best of them 
in their writings ; but there are, of course, exceptional cases 
of marked individualities, where a knowledge of the man's 
private life is a most useful supplement to the commentary 
upon his written utterances. Lives of Shelley and Byron are 
numerous, .but we hardly feel that we know everything about 
them yet, I often have a feeling, when reading memoirs, 
that the unfortunate subject of enquiry and discussion would 
decidedly object to such dissection of his private self, if he 
could have a voice in the matter, and it hardly seems an ex¬ 
cuse for taking the liberty with him that he cannot possibly 
prevent our doing so. It is a consolation for being an entire 
nonentity that the world will not be concerned to *ake pos¬ 
session of and pull one to pieces after one is gone, to ascer¬ 
tain what manner of man one was. Our curiosity may be 
natural, but I am not sure it is quite justifiable to know all 
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that can be known about dead notabilities. I suppose there 
will be a Life of Geoi^e Eliot forthcoming ; but I, for myself, 
am willing to forego all the information it may contain, for 
I am certain that she would have intensely disliked such 
personal scrutiny. If biographies must be written, however, 
they ought to be done by competent hands, for a superficial 
account of a man or woman is sure to be an untrue one. 
The friend chosen to write the life of another because of his 
superior opportunities for knowing his subject intimately may 
in reality know less of him than another man who, with 
slightest familiar acquaintances, has had a keener insight into 
the character before him. 

The great authors of every age, whether in the field of 
poetry, prose, fact or fiction, have built their fame out of ma¬ 
terial which others had overlooked. 

Cervantes sought the unwritten phase of chivalry; De Foe 
took a trip to an unknown island ; Shakespeare wrought his 
magic on neglected incidents in English and Continental 
history; Homer wove lost legends into everlasting verse; 
Josephus gathered fading traditionary lore into a monumen¬ 
tal pile that will turn up to light the path of endless ages yet 
to come. 

Newton and Davy and Tyndall took up the burden when 
Ptolemy and Galileo and Copernicus and others had laid it 
down. 

Beecher and Spurgeon borrow all that is good from Paul 
and the other apostles. 

Garnet Wolseley and Grant and Lee and Sherman fought 
aftef the manner of the Caesars and Alexanders and Napo¬ 
leons whose genius has been pictured to them in books writ¬ 
ten in the days when they won their glory. 

The best books to read for information are such as were 
written in the times and among the events, which they relate. 
We thus get a picture painted from sight, while in compi¬ 
lations we have caricatures cut from hear-say. 

Here let me enter my protest against the last two literary 
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abominations ; Mr. Jefferson Davis has promised, if his life 
is spared, to write a history of the United States from his 
own stand-point “ A proper and- truthful” history, to take 
the place of those now used in public schools in the South, 
and he proposes to prepare a narrative which “ it will not 
pain the pupils to recite.” 

The second monstrosity against which I desire to record 
my dissent is-the “popularizing” the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, publishing them at id per volume ; Miss Braddon, 
(who has forfeited her place amongst modern writers of fic¬ 
tion, by disloyalty to literature,) has undertaken to eli¬ 
minate, or tone down, or translate the Scotticisms for the 
benefit of conservative English readers. It is a desecration 
of a memory that is fragrant with the freshest and richest 
crowns that literature can bestow, and an indignant public 
should protest against any such indecent mutilation of one 
of the grandest records in literature. 

The habit of studying old books is, I fear, dying out. 
There is too much that is fresh and fair and foolish to occupy 
our minds, and we are losing our grip on the substantial past 
to grasp at the foolish of the fashionable present. 

The shelves of every modern bookstore are cleared of 
“ obsolete trash” periodically to make way for much of “ab¬ 
solute trash,” and brand-new bright bottled juice is put in 
the place of the “old crusted” wine, which finds its way 
eventually to some second-hand concern, where it lumbers a 
dingy desk and feeds the epicure who has learned to love it 
for its flavour and delicate bouquet. 

Ah ! but the gourmand with the bon bouche is to be en¬ 
vied, and the mouldy pages are coveted by those of us who 
would sip the vintage that makes the mind leap with exhil¬ 
aration. 

If every school-house and every family library could but 
become an old book-store, instead of a refuge for “That Hog 
of Mine” and “The Science of Love made Easy,” how cheap 
would be the education of youth and how rich might be the 
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reward of the diligence that is now wasted on useless and 
profitless reading. 

In conclusion I will add that it seems to me, profitable 
reading should leave some such sentiments in the mind as 
are expressed in these lines :— 

Quaint poems of a far-off age, 

In binding dark and old, 

But strewn o'er each discoloured page. 

Sweet fancies, sweetly told. 

That seem, as though a child were I, 

To take me by the hand. 

And lead me through the years gone by, 

Back to a much-loved land. 

Where sunshine falls in golden bars, 

- Through woodland labyrinths, 

And frail white wind-flowers lie like stars, 

'Mid purple hyacinths. 

Now, though I softly close the book, 

The vision with me stays ; 

On green young leaves and rippling brook, 

On flowers and sky, I gaze. 

O poet! dead and gone thou art ; 

But this, thy magic lore, 

Doth enter in the reader's heart, 

And live there evermore. 

■ O poet I that did’st sing so sweet, 

To gladden weary men. 

Perchance some day we twain shall meet. 

And I may thank thee then. 

Since the foregoing lines were written, Sir John Lubbock 
made a capital scientific point against books that would be 
better burnt, in his address to the medical students of King's 
College Hospital. Such malarious volumes, which the 
banker-entomologist did not hesitate to term deadly poison, 
contained, said Sir John, the bacteria of mental disease, as 
certain in their operations as any of the infusions of the phy¬ 
siologist! The warning was most timely, and lends force to 
some of the statements made at the recent CEcumenlcal Con- 
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ference as to the insidious working of pernicious literature. 
It is to be hoped thoughtless devourers of garbage in dis¬ 
guise may take alarm at the dangerous bacteria the learned 
member for London University held up in tcrrorem. Nor 
need this be any deprivation. For there still remain, worthy 
survivors of the fittest, "books, dear books,” that—“St. 
Lubbock” would be the first to admit— 

Have been, and are, comforts, morn and night, 

Adversity, prosperity, at home, 

Abroad, health, sickness—good or ill report. 

The same firm friends ; the same refreshment rich, 

And source of consolation. 

THE OLD SEMINARY CLOCK. 

NE HUNDRED and fifty years old! Before 
1701, the belfry of the Seminary had a clock, the 
remains of which were found in a lumber room 
in 1770. M. de Belmont, Superior of the house, 
from 1701 to 1732, imported the present clock from France 
at the cost of 800 francs, equivalent to $800 of our pre.sent 
money. From that date, military, civil and religious time 
was regulated by its needles. In 1751, it got out of order 
for the first time and though repairs were attempted by its 
guardian M. Guillon, it was until the administration of M. 
Montgolfier (1759-1789) that it was completely renovated. 
This brings us to the beginning of our century, when the 
Anglican Church, hard by, on the actual site of the Crystal 
Block, Notre Dame street, set up a clock, which could be seen 
from afar, but it did not indicate the hour! So the old 
seminary clock still retained its monopoly for official time, 
and is not likely to be replaced until we get the promised 
horloge on the Post Office. For many interesting particulars 
on this historic clock and on clock-making in Canada from 
the early days, the reader is referred to an interesting paper 
by Mr. Benjamin Suite, in the October number of La Reinie 
Canadienne. 
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OLD-TIME SUPERSTITIONS. 

'■ When golden angels cease to cure the evil, 

We give the royal wichcraft to the devil.”— Pope. 

E reader who ha.s dallied over “ Percy’s Reliques” 
may, perhaps, recall to his mind the old ballad 
of “ Sir Aldingar,” in which a lazar-man who 
came to the King’s gate is told. 

“ He makes the a whole man and a sound 
In two howers of the day.” 

The afflicted one meets the King, and the poem continues : 

“ But first he had touched the lazar-man. 

And stroakt him with his hands 
The lazar under the gallows-tree 
All whole and sounde did stande !” 

An old superstition of great strength and wide-spread 
prevalence is referred to in these lines,—one which has often 
been the subject of research and thought, and whose history, 
even at the present enlightened day, may prove of interest 
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to the .student of human nature,—that human nature which 
is ever the same, in all ages and countries. 

Among the collection of coins now upon exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School obindustrial Art, Memo¬ 
rial Hall, Fairmount Park, in Philade'.phia,are certain English 
gold coins, issued by Charles II. and Ja nes II.. known as 
“touch-pieces,” which were given to those unfortunates 
whom, in conformity with the superstition of the times, the 
reigning sovereign “touched" for the cure of the King’s Evil, 
a disease so named because it was thought to be healable 
only by the hand of a monarch. 

In days when many believed that the kingly office was of 
divine origin, it was natural that the imaginations of those 
people of feeble vitality and often of weak or deficient men¬ 
tal power should be so far affected as to cause such bodily 
changes as we know to be produced by a strongly excited 
imagination, and, further, that those persons who were thus 
cured and those who heard of such cures should attribute the 
effect to the virtue of the kingly touch,—not to the influences 
of any mere processes. 

The superstition was a very old one in England, where it 
can be traced back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and in the chronicle of William of Malmesbury will be found 
the narrative of several cures of this disease effected by that 
sovereign in England as well as in Normandy. It is consi¬ 
dered remarkable that no other author who lived at or near 
the time of Edward the Confessor has spoken of this mar¬ 
vellous gift, and the most singular fact of all is that the bull 
by which he was canonized is stated to contain no allusion 
whatever to any of the sanations performed by him through 
the royal touch. But the old chroniclers who have narrated 
these miracles inclined to the belief that the healing virtue 
proceeded from the great personal sanctity of the monarch, 
rather than from any hereditary virtue in the line of royal 
succession or from the powers bestowed by the consecration 
and investiture at his coronation. 
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Holinshead, speaking of Edward the Confessor, the first 
English monarch of whom the power to heal was recorded, 
says “ that he used to help those that were vexed with the 
disease commonly called the King’s Evil, and left that vir¬ 
tue, as it were, a portion of the inheritance of his successors, 
the kings of this realm.” 

There is no record that the first four Norman monarchs 
attempted to heal the malady by touching ; but the cures of 
Henry II. are attested by his chaplain, Peter de Blois. John 
ofGadesden, who was physician to Edward III.,(about 1320,) 
in a work upon the scrofula, recommends that, after all 
other remedies have been tried and failed, as a last resource, 
the patient should repair to the Court in order to be touched 
by the King. Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Ju.stice in 
the reign of Henry IV., and Chancellor to Henry V., repre¬ 
sents the practice as having belonged to the kings of Eng¬ 
land from time immemorial. 

Henry VII. was the first who established a particular form 
and ceremony, and introduced the practice of presenting to 
the sufferer at the same time a piece of gold, which was worn 
suspended from a ribbon around the neck. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, William Tooker publish¬ 
ed a work upon the subj'ect of the cures effected by the roy¬ 
al hand, under the title of “ Charisma, sive Donum Sanatio- 
nis." He was a witne.ss to many cures where a perfect cure 
and restoration to health occurred from the Queen’s touch, 
without any relapse or return of the original malady. There 
is an anecdote, taken from “ Charisma^ of a Roman Catholic 
who lived in the time of Elizabeth, and, being very firm in 
his communion, was thrown into prison for his re cusancy. 
There “ he grew terribly afflicted with the King's Evil, and, 
having applied himself to physicians, and gone through a 
long-fatigue of pain and expense without the least success, at 
last he was touched by the Queen and perfectly cured. And 
being asked how the matter stood with him, his answer was. 
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he was now satisfied by experimental proof that the Pope’s 
excommunication of Her Majesty signified nothing, since 
she still continued blessed with so miraculous a quality.” 

It is related of Queen Elizabeth that, making her progress 
into Gloucestershire, the people affected with this disease 
“did in uncivil crouds presse in upon her. Insomuch that 
Her Majesty, betwixt anger, grief and compassion, let fall 
words to this effect: ‘ Alasse, poor people, I cannot, I cannot cure 
ycni ; it is God alone that can do it,’ 

The following passage in “ Macbeth,” Act IV., Scene 3, 
reflects the current opinion of the times in which Shake¬ 
speare wrote: 

Malcolm. —Comes the King forth, I pray you ? 

Doctor. —Ay, sir ; there are a crew of wretched souls 

That stay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch. 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 

They presently amend. 

Malcolm. —I thank you, doctor. 

Macduff. —What’s the disease he means ? 

Malcolm. — ’Tis called the evil; 

A most miraculous work in this good king. 

Which often, since my here remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 

Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people. 

All swol’n and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken. 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 

James I. doubtless exercised this among other royal pre¬ 
rogatives, a proclamation, dated March, 1616, being said to 
be in existence, forbidding patients to approach him during 
the summer. He is also to have reported to have touched 
the son of the Turkish Chiaus for the cure of the evil, at the 
foreigner’s special request, using at it the usual ceremony 
“ of signing the place infected with the crosse, but no pray¬ 
ers before or after.” When he was requested to effect the 
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cure, “ His Maj’esty laughed heartily, and as the young fel¬ 
low came near him he stroked him, with his hande, first on 
the one side and then on the other; marry, without Pistle or 
Gospell.” 

In the reign of Charles I. the practice must have been of 
great frequency, for eleven of his proclamations relating to 
the touching for the King’s Evil are still extant, mostly ap¬ 
pointing times when the people who were afflicted might re¬ 
pair to the Court It was further ordered that such persons 
should bring with them certificates from their parson, vicar, 
minister, or church-warden, that they had not previously been 
touched for the di.sease. Charles I., when he visited Scot¬ 
land in 1633, “ heallit 100 persons of the cruelles, or King’s 
Evell, yong and olde,” in Holyrood Chapel, on St John’s 
Day. The number of those “ touched” in the reign of 
Charles II. was very great, “ and yet,” says Pettigrew, '• it is 
not a little remarkable that more people died of scrofula, ac¬ 
cording to the Bills of Mortality, during this period than any 
other.” 

On the sixth day of July, 1650, Evelyn writes in his diary, 
“ His Majestie began first to touch for ye evil, according to 
costome, thus: His Ma“' sitting under his state in ye ban- 
quetting house, the chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought 
or led up to the throne where they kneeling ye King strokes 
their faces or cheekes with both his hands at once, at which 
instant a chaplaine, in his formalities, says, ‘ He put his hands 
upon them and he healed them.’ This is said to every one 
in particular. When they have all been touch’d they come 
up againe in the same order, and the other chaplaine kneel¬ 
ing and having angel gold strung on white ribbon on his 
arme delivers them one by one to His Ma‘‘*, who puts them 
about the necks of the touched as they passe, while the first 
chaplaine repeats, ‘ That is ye true light who came into ye 
world.’ Then follows an epistle, (as at first a gospell,) with 
liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alteration ; lastly, ye 
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blessings ; then the lord chamberlaine and comptroller of the 
household bring a basin, ewer and towell for His Ma“' to 
wash.” 

During the first four years of the reign of Charles II., he 
is reported to have “ touched” nearly twenty-four thousand 
persons. Friday being the favorite day for the ceremonial. 
Pepys saw the operation performed on the tenth day of April, 
1661, and forthwith proceeded to note the same in his faith¬ 
ful diary. 

“ A Nonconformist’s child in Norfolk,” says Browne, in 
his work entitled '' Adenodioiradelogia’’ “being troubled with 
scrofulous swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas Browne 
being consulted about the same. His Majesty being then at 
Breda, or Bruges, he advised the parents of the child to have 
it carried over to the King (his own method being used in¬ 
effectually) ; the father seemed very strange at this advice, 
and utterly denied it, saying the touch of the King was of 
no greater efficacy than any other man’s. The mother of 
the child, adhering to the doctor’s advice, studied all imagin¬ 
able means to have it over, and at last prevailed with the 
husband to let it change the air for three weeks or a month ; 
this being granted, the friends of the child that went with it 
unknown to the father, carried it to Breda, where the King 
touched it, and she returned home perfectly healed. The 
child being come to its father’s house, and he finding so great 
an alteration, inquired how his daughter arrived at this health. 
The friends thereof assured him that, if he would not be 
angry with them, they would relate the whole truth ; they 
having his promise for the same assured him they had the 
child to be ‘touched’ at Breda, whereby they apparently let 
him see the great benefit his child received thereby. Here¬ 
upon the father became so amazed that he threw off his Non¬ 
conformity and expressed his thanks in this manner : ‘ Fare¬ 
well to all dissenters and to all Nonconformists ; if God can 
put so much virtue into the King's hand as to heal my child, 
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I’ll .serve that God and that King so long as I live, with all 
thankfulness.’ ” 

The ceremony of “ touching” was continued under James 
II., he, on one occasion, August 28, 1687, having healed as 
many as three hundred and fifty persons; even when in ex¬ 
ile, at the Cpurt of France, he would frequently perform the 
ceremony. 

William III. refused utterly to countenance the supersti¬ 
tion, and could not be persuaded to exercise the gift, being 
of the opinion that he would do no injury to the sufferers 
by withholding from them the royal touch. 

Queen Anne is the last English sovereign of whom we 
have authentic proof that she performed this ceremony. On 
one occasion, she “ touched” two hundred people, among 
whom was the child Samuel Johnson, sent by the advice of 
his physician, all other means having failed of relief. But 
in his case success did not attend the operation, for during 
his whole life he was afflicted with the disease. The gold 
coin which on that day was given to him by Queen .A.nne 
and hung around his neck, is said to be still extant in the 
British Museum. 

“ A set form of prayer to be used at the ceremony of 
touching for the King’s Evil was originally printed upon a 
separate sheet of paper, but the form itself was subsequently 
introduced into the Book of Common Prayer in the year 
1684. It appears in the editions of 1707 and 1709, but was 
altered in the folio edition printed at Oxford by Baskett in 
1715.” 

Even so late as the first quarter of the present century, 
people came from far and near to touch for the King’s Evil 
the shirt which Charles I. wore at his execution, preserved 
in the Church at Ashburnham. 

The gift of healing was not confined to the sovereigns of 
England, but could be exercised by any regularly anointed 
monarch. In France, the origin of the practice was ascribed 
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to the reign of Clovis, by Laurentius, physician to Henri IV., 
in a work published in 1609; he also states that Louis I. 
frequently performed the ceremony with perfect success. 

According to Comines, Louis XI. “touched” regularly 
once a week. Heylin states that the kings of France, after 
fasting and doing penance for nine days in the (Church of 
St. Maclou, at St. Denys, were wont to receive the gift of 
healing the King’s Evil with the touch alone. According to 
some writers, the ceremony could only be performed by the 
French kings on the day on which they had received the 
communion ; others ascribe the “dotium sanationis' to the 
relics of St. Marculf, in the church of Corbigny, in 
Champagne, whither the kings of France used to repair in 
solemn procession immediately after the ceremonials of the 
coronation at Rheims had been performed. 

Francis I., on one occasion, in the presence of Cardinal 
'Wolsey, “ touched” a number of people, and even when con¬ 
fined as a prisoner in Spain did not lose the royal virtue, 
being reported while there to have cured many of struma. 

Gemelli states that, on Easter, 1636, Louis XIV. touched 
sixteen hundred persons, accompanying the ceremony with 
the words, " Le Roy te touche, Dieu te guerisse!” Every 
Frenchman received fifteen sous, and every foreigner thirty. 

Carte, in his history of England, gives an account of a 
young man who went to Avignon in 1716, to be healed of 
the disease by the touch of the Pretender,—“ the lineal de¬ 
scendant of a race of kings, who had not at that time been 
anointed.” When Charles Edward was at Holyrood House, 
in Edinburgh, in 1745, although only Prince of Wales and 
Prince Regent, he exercised the royal gift of sanation, and 
“ touched” a female child who, it is said, recovered wholly 
from the disease in twenty-one days, and never experienced 
any relapse.* 

* In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a touch piece of James 
III., in silver. 
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In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1751, (Vol. XXI., p. 473,) 
there is mention made of the arrest, and bringing to London 
from Dover, of a foreigner who was working cures by “ touch- 
ing,” giving himself oUt to be the eldest son of the Pretender. 

Both the Hanoverian, and the Stuart dynasties were re¬ 
ported to possess this 'power of healing, as formerly even the 
monarchs of the races of both York and Lancaster had been 
similarly gifted. “ The curing of the King’s Evil,” writes 
Aubrey, “by the touch of the King, does much puzzle our 
philosophers; for, whether our kings were of the house of York 
or Lancaster, it did cure for the most part.” 

The hand of the sovereign was by some deemed not more 
efficacious than that of a murderer or a virgin. In “ Scot’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft,” the statement is made that "to 
heal the king or Queen’s Evil, or any other soreness of the 
throat, first touch the place with the hand of one that died 
an untimely death; otherwise, let a virgin, fasting, lay her 
hand on the sore, and say, ‘ Apollo denyeth that the heat of the 
plague can increase where a naked virgin quencheth it." 

“Stroking nine times with the hand of a dead man” says 
Pettigrew, “and particularly of one who has suffered a violent 
death as the penalty for his crimes.'especially if it be for mur¬ 
der, has been a common'practice, and, if not followed at the 
present day, was certainly a few years since, it being no un¬ 
frequent thing to observe on the scaffold numbers, of persons* 
submitting to the disgusting foolery, under the exercise of 
the executioner and his assistants.” In those happy days 
when a human being was put to death for the theft of almost 
anything or petty amount, there could have been no scarcity 
of this valuable remedial agent,—the hand of a man who had 
perished on the gallows. 

Nor was it alone for the cure of the King’s Evil that the* 
influence of the monarch was supposed to avail. The cramp 
was likewise healed by the use of rings which had been 
blessed by the reigning sovereign. Other cramp rings were 
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also used which were made of iron that had formed the hinges 
of a coffin. 

In the time of Henry VIII., Andrew Boorde wrote: 
“The King's majesty hath a great helpa in this matter, in 
hallowynge cranapi ryngas, and so given without money or 
petition and “that the kynges of England doth hallowe 
every yere crampe rynges, ye which rynges worne on one 
fynger doth helpe them whych hath the cramp.” The cere¬ 
mony and form of prayer for consecrating these rings was 
ultimately discontinued by Edward VI. 

The scenes enacted at the tomb of the Abbe Paris in the 
churchyard of St. Medard, in 1731, partook of the same na¬ 
ture of healing by faith. Hundreds and thousands of people 
gathered at this miracle-working sepulchre; all ranks, even 
up to the Court circle, were present in the assemblage. Cure 
after cure was effected in cases where the most celebrated 
physicians had even given certificates as to the utter incur¬ 
ability of the disease ; and the healing was as permanent and 
as effectual as it was marvellous. Eyes whose sight had been 
destroyed by disease, whose pupils had been pierced by an 
awl, eyes whose-substance had been entirely eaten away,— 
all were restored to absolute normal condition. Paralysis, 
diseased lachrymal ducts, caries of the bones, eancer of twelve 
years’ standing,—were all effectually and permanently healed. 
Of many of these cures, those best qualified to judge enter¬ 
tained no doubt, guided by contemporaneous testimony of 
such a nature as could not be explained away. The facts 
must, to some degree, be admitted, and the reason of the 
cures can be found in the well-known action of the mind 
upon the body. 

The miracles of Valentine Greatrakes, and of Prince Ho- 
henlohe, the cures worked by the “ metallic tractors” of Per¬ 
kins, the healing of paralysis by the application of a ther¬ 
mometer by Sir Humphrey Davy, are all susceptible of the 
same explanation. 
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Tacitus records that the Emperor Vespasian, when at Alex¬ 
andria, restored to sight a blind man by touching him with 
the imperial saliva, and cured a lame man by the application 
of his foot. The patients had been ordered in a vision by 
the god Serapis to present themselves to the Emperor, who 
would, in the manner indicated, effect their cure. 

The Emperor Hadrian and Constantine were said to have 
possessed the gift of healing by the laying of their hands, 
and Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, could relieve pain by passing 
his foot over the prostrate sufferer. Even the temples of 
ancient Greece were the great therapeutic halls of the nation, 
where the priests were physicians who practised mesmerism 
and magnetic influences for the cure of disease.* 

The workings of the imagination are potent both for good 
and for evil. All that is really wanting, is faith, and, as old 
Dan Chaucer has written : 

“ Lo, what a great thing is afTection, 

Men may die of imagination 
So depe may be impression be,take.’* 

Henry Phillips, Jr. 


THE .MUTILATION OF COINS—A SUGGESTION. 

S the result of a practical joke, a sure way to pre¬ 
vent the mutilation of coins has been discovered. 
Recently, some one caused placards to be printed 
on cardboard, and exposed for sale at a news¬ 
stand in New York, which read as follows: “Notice to cus¬ 
tomers—The United States government has placed the fol¬ 



lowing values on silver coins with holes in them : Dollars, 65 
cents ; half dollars, 35 cents; quarters, 15 cents; dimes, 5 
cents ; fives, 4 cents. These values are placed upon coins so 
punched with a view to calling in, and stopping the unlaw¬ 
ful practice of mutilating money of the United States. 
Copies for sale at news-stand,” etc. The effect has be Hi 
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surprising, and carries with it an important lesson to Con- 
gre.is, which should not be lost. The fal-sehood was exten¬ 
sively believed, and immediately there was a great rush to 
obtain the placards. The sources of the supply multiplied 
with the demand, and in an incredibly brief time they were 
to be seen conspicuously exposed in shops throughout the 
city. Not so many of the proprietors were deceived as might 
be supposed, and those who were deceived soon discovered 
the hoa.x ; but they took no pains to explain to customers, . 
and the placards remained in sight, and they refused punch¬ 
ed coins. Many of the more conscientious dealers felt 
obliged to protect themselves, but hesitated to post the simple 
notice, “ No mutilated coin received,” so there was a demand 
for another placard, which has been freely supplied and ex¬ 
tensively posted. The latter omitted the falsehood respect¬ 
ing the action of the government, but set forth that “ In order 
to prevent the unlawful practice * * * the following values 
have been placed upon punched coins.” This placard has 
been neatly gotten up. and gratuitously distributed, as “ Pre- 
.sented by” this or that dealer—an advertising expedient. 

The result has been that, in New York city, where only a 
short time ago a great amount of mutilated coin w'as in circu¬ 
lation, comparatively little of it is now seen. 

Without attempting to justify the original hoax, its effect c 
has not only been salutary, but it has suggested, as we repeat, 
a sure way to prevent the mutilation of com, and from this 
point of view it is of national importance. Section 5459 of 
the United States Revised Statutes provides a penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of $20,000 for the fraud¬ 
ulent mutilation of money, but practically the law is ineffec¬ 
tive because of the general impossibility to discover the crim¬ 
inal or to prove the fraudulent intent. Let Congress make 
a serious busine.ss of this hoax which has been practised in 
New York. Let there be a statute providing that no muti¬ 
lated coin shall be received at the mint except at 20 per cent. 
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below bullion price, whether it be gold or silver, nickel, 
bronze or copper. There can be no doubt in the minds of 
persons who have witnessed the effect of the New York hoax 
that such a statute would cause the disappearance of muti¬ 
lated coin with marvellous rapidity. Even those who have 
not witnessed what has occurred here will understand the 
philosophy of the case. 

The mint indirectly encourages the practice of mutilating 
coin by paying the full price of bullion for it. The ultimate 
loss upon punched silver money is deemed so trifling that 
many people are inclined to take offence when a dealer re¬ 
fuses to accept it for its face. On the other hand, many 
dealers consider it policy to accept such money, and either 
stand the loss upon it or take the chances of passing it to others- 
These are the conditions which make the practice of punch¬ 
ing and clipping silver money a thriving business ; and it 
may be confidently a.ssumed that such conditions would not 
exist if the mint value of such money were fixed as suggest¬ 
ed. In fact, this has been practically demonstrated by the 
hoax and its effect. 

We suggest to the Treasury officers of New York, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Produce Exchange and other 
commercial associations, that they take due note of the recent 
phenomenal movement in mutilated money, to the end that 
they-may be prepared to testify of it in the future, in recom¬ 
mending to Congress to place a heavy discount upon muti¬ 
lated coin.— Bradstreet's. 


—The first Montreal Directory was published in 1819, and 
the death of Mr. Ernest Idler on Sunday, November 27th, 
1881, at the age of 85 years leaves Mr. J. H. Dorwin the 
only survivor of the citizens whose names are recorded 
therein. 
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DEATH OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND IN 1819. 

DISCUSSION has been going on in some of the 
Engli.sh newspapers with reference to hydropho¬ 
bia. 

Dealing with the question, the Daily Telegraph 
recalls mournfully in the history of Canada the death by hy¬ 
drophobia of the Duke of Richmond, soon after his Lordship 
had commenced what promised to be a successful term of 
official life. The Telegraph adduces, as an evidence that the 
bite of other animals is something as dangerous as that of a 
dog, the well-known case of the grandfather of the present 
Duke of Richmond, who was Governor-General of Canada 
in 1818, and died there in the August of 1819 from the ef¬ 
fects of a fox’s bite. The story was elaborately told by the 
late Lord William Lennox in the “Fifty Years of Bio¬ 
graphical Reminiscences,” and is well calculated to warn 
careless readers of a not uninteresting volume against the 
danger of putting their hands within reach of a so-called 
tame, but really wild and chained-up fox. We are inform¬ 
ed by Lord William Lennox that his father had determined 
on a tour of inspection to the Upper Provinces of Canada, 
and, after a farewell banquet to his civil and military subor¬ 
dinates, the Duke set off in the midsummer of 1819 from 
Quebec in a government steamer, whose head was pointed 
up the St. Lawrence River* Lord William accompanied his 
father, on whose staff he was serving as military aide-de- 
camp, as far as Montreal, whence the Governor-General made 
his way to Fort William Henry, lying on the south bank of 
the great Canadian stream. “Here,” says Lord William, 

“ occurred an incident of a most frightful nature which total¬ 
ly changed the aspect of our hitherto happy residence in this 
distant colony.” It appears that one of the English soldiers 
at Fort William Henry had a pet fox and that Captain F'itz 
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Roy, owned a bull terrier, between which and the fox there 
had been several fights. The fox was in a highly excited 
condition on the day when the Duke happened to take notice 
of him, and j’ust before mounting his horse to inspect the 
garrison he rashly stooped down to pat the fox on the head. 
The animal instantly snapped at the Duke’s hand, biting 
him slightly upon which he took hold of the fox’s ear, ex¬ 
claiming, “ You’ll bite, will you, you rascal ?" The brute at 
once seized him near the lower j'oint of the right thumb, 
making his teeth meet in the flesh. Little was thought of 
the incident, and when the Duke arrived at Kingston a fort¬ 
night later the wound had completely healed. 

He proceeded from Kingston to York, (Toronto)—and 
thence went to Niagara and on to Drummond’s Island, upon 
Lake Huron, then the most distant of our military outposts 
in Canada. On his return he stayed some days at Kingston, 
and had himself entirely forgotten that he was ever bitten by 
the fox. The 70th Regiment was quartered at King.ston, 
and the Duke took part with the officers in all their amuse¬ 
ments, playing at cricket and rackets, and riding out with 
them frequently. It had been arranged that on his way back 
to Montreal, a new settlement qr township named Richmond- 
ville should be visited, and the land marked out under the 
Duke’s supervision. For this purpose, as there was no car¬ 
riage road, and only a portion of the distance—thirty miles 
—could be accomplished on horseback, it became necessary 
that the Vice-regal party should proceed on foot. 

During the last two and a half months the present Gover¬ 
nor-General of Canada, Lord Lome, has travelled a couple 
of thousand miles, travelling westward, with greater ease and 
far less discomfort than his predecessor endured when called 
upon sixty years ago to journey from Quebec to Lake Huron. 
On the occasion to which we are referring, a large and merry 
party set out from Kingston, and among them none was 
gayer or seemingly in better health than the Governor-Gene- 
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ral himself. He walked nearly the whole way to Richmond- 
ville without fatigue ; but one night, just as din:iar had end¬ 
ed, he turned suddenly to Colonel Cockburn, who was seat¬ 
ed by his side, and remarked, “I don’t know hcyw it is, but 
I can’t relish anything to-night as usual, and I feel that if I 
were a dog I should be shot for ,a mad one.” ,The words 
were little regarded, but upon the following morning the 
Duke’s symptoms became aggravated. He could not drink, 
and shrank from the sight of the water. He was prevailed 
on to walk to the river side, in order to get into a canoe, and 
exclaiming, “ Charles Lennox was never afraid of anything,” 
he stepped, not without a considerable effort, into the boat; 
The sound of the splashing oars and the running stream, 
however, soon brought on an acute fit of propounced rabies, 
and seizing one of the rowers frantically by the throat, he 
demanded to be put on shore. No sooner had the boat 
touched the land than the Duke sprang out and ran at the 
top of his speed into the woods. Coloqel Copkburn, who 
was on horseback, rode after him, and, assisted by one of 
the boatmen, managed to carry the sufferer to an adjoining 
farm, where he was laid on a sofa. Here the ripple of the 
water was distinctly audible, and he begged to be rnoved 
farther away from the water. He was taken to a barn a 
hundred yards distant, where he was placed on a bed of 
stravy. He now grew more calm, called for writing materials, 
an 4 wrote to one of his daughters. He seemed perfectly 
resigned to the fate he knew was approaching, and recognized 
the faces of the friends who stood anxiously by his couch. 
'I'owards the close of the day he was seized with shivering 
fits, and his extremities became icy cold. He remained 
perfectly conscious, awaiting the end with tranquillity, al¬ 
though suffering unimaginable tortures, and about eight 
o’clock in the evening he breathed his last. Never did the 
death of a distinguished Englishman awaken more agitation 
or regret among his compatriots than that of the fourth duke 
of Richmond in 1819. 
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THE TRUTH OF REVELATION AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN ANCIENT COINS, SCULPTURES 
AND MEDALS. 



A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE NUMISMATIC AND 

ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF MONTREAL, BY T. D. KING. 

PART I. 

fHE class of evidence for the truth of Revelation 
which I shall endeavour to unfold in this paper 
has, perhaps, been too much neglected or but too 
partially insisted on by our Numismatologists 
and Archaeologists, and has certainly lacked that thought 
which, in my opinion, it deserves. The result of my present 
labour may not be acceptable to those who demand nothing 
less than the stern and uncompromising scrutiny of induc¬ 
tive truth for their acquiescence in the Revelation of God to 
man contained in the Bible; that Revelation which is some¬ 
thing over and above Nature. To those who apply the tests 
of Positivism and Materialism to Revelation; this paper may 
be considered either apologetic, or fanatic or, both. 

If the Geologist is warranted, in saying,—Geology reveals 
to us the reign of death throughout the ages anterior to the 
Mosaic history, and that the revelation of the rocks is the 
history of death in the non-moral creation, the numismato- 
logist and archaeologist may be pardoned for collecting from 
coins and medals and the stones of Thebes, of Karnak, of 
Nineveh not only the knowledge of the manners and cus¬ 
toms, occupations and amusements, arts and arms of nations 
that were in their grave before recognized profane history 
began her task, but also tangible memorials of facts men¬ 
tioned in the Biblical record. 

The Geologist has revealed to us many interesting and re- 
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markable phenomena—gigantic beings so immense that the 
tenants of our present world are Lilliput to Brobdignag— 
monstrous pseudosaurians in mockery of the laws of con- 
gruity—pterodactyles in defiance of the laws which regulate 
our modern zoology—mammoth.s, and mastodons, and me¬ 
gatheriums—lizards like our crocodiles—tapirs (palae- 
ctherium) like our elephants, and the megalonix (a gigantic 
sloth) as large as our rhinoceros—fossil remains of turtles 
birds, shells and tropical vegetation blended in one indis¬ 
criminate mass of confusion with the gigantic iguanodon, 
plesiosaurus and megalosaurus—again—marine, amphibious 
and terre.strial animals associated with terrestrial, lacustrine 
and mirine plants, together with birds and insects, all repos¬ 
ing in a bed not exceeding six feet in thickness—again—an 
indiscriminate assemblage of fishes from the four quarters of 
the globe appears to establish the fact of an universal deluge. 
These fossil assemblages bear all the impress of medallions 
destined to perpetuate the event of the deluge to the re¬ 
motest posterity. 

Having thus briefly adduced geological facts in confirma¬ 
tion of an universal deluge. I may now advert to the cele¬ 
brated Apamean medals, one that of the Elder Philip ; and 
the other of Pertinax ; in the former, it is interesting to ob¬ 
serve, that on the front of the ark is the name of Noah-NUE 
in Greek characters. The designs of the.se medals corres¬ 
pond, though the legends vary. In both we perceive the 
ark floating on the water containing the patriarch and his 
wife, the dove on the wing with the olive branch ; and the 
* raven perched on the ark. The medals also represent Noah 
and his wife on terra firma, in an attitude of devotion for 
their safety. On the panel of the ark, in the coin of Perti¬ 
nax, there is the word NHTS 2 N perhaps a provincialism from 
NI1202 an island, or neo to swim. In the exergue of this 
medal we read, distinctly, AnAMEQN as we also do in that of 
the other. The genuineness of the Apamean medals is con- 
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firmed, beyond all doubt by the researches of the learned 
Mr. Bryant. Ortelius recognizes six cities of this name; 
the most celebrated was Apamea, in Syria; next to which 
was that of Phrygia, called also Ciboins, or Kibotus, as a sur¬ 
name. 

Strabo says that the ancient name of Apamea was, 
Kibotos, by which name the ark (probably that of Noah) was 
understood. Kibotos, says Calmet, is apparently not a Greek 
term ; it might be the name of a temple, in which com¬ 
memoration was made of the ark, and by it the preservation 
of mankind. The city of Apamea took the surname of 
Kibotos. On a medal in honour of the Emperor Hadrian, 
is the figure of a man representing the River Marsyas, 
with the inscription aiiameun (Apameon) kibqtos (Kibotos,) 
MAP22IA (Mar.ssia,) or the ark and the Marsyas of the 
Apameans. 

There are several medals of Apamea extant—in which 
are represented the ark, with a man in it, receiving the dove 
who is flying to him ; and part of the inscription is the word 
NOE. Their genuineness is doubted, and probably they 
are spurious, nevertheless as they are from different dies, yet 
all referring to Apamea it seems that their authors had a 
knowledge of the tradition or commemoration respecting the 
ark, preserved in this city. That there are many more simi¬ 
lar commemorations of an event so greatly affecting man¬ 
kind, I have no doubt, though we are now under great diffi¬ 
culties in tracing them. In fact, many cities boasted of these 
memorials and referred to them as proofs of their antiquity. 

Lucian from the archives of Hierapolis gives the account 
of the deluge, the main features of which do not materially 
differ from the details of the prophet of the Hebrews. He 
tells us that Deucalion was the only one saved, that it was 
on account of his piety that this was effected by means of a 
great ark, which he and his wife occupied ; that there were 
also therein, along with them, horses, goats, lions, serpents 
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and such other animals that live on land —two of each —that 
all were perfectly harmless, and all floated in one ark as long 
as the waters prevailed. Plutarch mentions the dove which 
was despatched by the patriarch from the ark. This author 
states that the dove being sent from the ark and returning, 
became a certain index of the prevalence of the tempest; 
but its flying away proved that the storm had ceased. 

The Mexicans believe that the original pair, from which 
their ancestors sprung were saved from the deluge by float¬ 
ing on a raft 

There is no difficulty in identifying the patriarch and his 
wife with the Osiris and Isis of Egypt And there are some 
figures which Mr. Rich has copied from a Babylonian brick, 
referring to the same fact. The boat Baris is a conspicuous 
figure in the mytholc^y of Egypt In the most ancient 
book of the Chinese, which is called Chouking, mention is 
made of one of the deified personages, named Yao, who is , 
there represented as drawing off the waters of the deluge 
which had rendered impassable the lower levels, submerged 
the lower hills, bathed the skirts of the highest mountains 
and risen up to the heavens. Yao is antedated at about 
4,000 years, or thereabouts, before the present period, which 
remarkably coincides with the chronolc^y of the sacred 
volume. 

M. Cuvier has an interesting and apposite observation in 
reference to the epocha of the deluge:—“ Is it possible," 
says this distinguished naturalist and philosopher,“that mere 
accident should afford so striking a result as to unite the 
traditional origin of the Assyrian, Indian and Chinese mon¬ 
archies to the same epocha of about 4,000 years from the 
present time —Could the ideas of nations who possessed 
almost no natural affinities ; whose language, religion, and 
laws had nothing in common; could they conspire to one 
point did not truth bring them together T 

The question may be asked how could this truth be mani- 
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Tested—very likely after this fashion—Shem, the son of 
Noah, who lived 500 years after he came out of the ark, 
would with the other patriarchs convey all that was known of 
the deluge to the people fast growing up around them, and 
this knowledge would at first, in all probability, be carried 
at the dispersion of mankind into the different districts in 
which they settled. It is thought by those who have in¬ 
vestigated the subject, that Noah went forth into China, 
Ham into Africa, Japhet into Europe; while Shem who was 
the favoured son, and of whom it is said “ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Shem,” remained in Asia,—some of his descend¬ 
ants peopling Arabia. 

The Arabs say that they are sprung from two sources, 
that a part of them are the sons of Ishmael, and are the na¬ 
turalised Arabs , but that the pure Arab, “ Arab-el-Arab are 
the sons of Jot-Kan, the great grandson of Shem. Among 
their tribes are the Jobaritae who are said to claim descent 
from Job of the Bible. 

Job is believed, by some of the most eminent eastern 
scholars, to have been an Arabian Emir, or chief; and his 
story casts a flood of light on an other wise dark part of the 
world’s history. It is also admitted that Job lived between 
the deluge and the call of Abraham. 

After reading the book of Job, you will be ready to ex¬ 
claim.— 

How much these ancient Arabians knew of the Invisible ; 
and, as to worldly knowledge, we find them acquainted with 
the arts of mining ; the art of weaving, the conveying of 
merchandize by caravans, the refining of metals; the coinage 
of money and the use of musical instruments. 

Job alludes to the deluge ; and we learn in his book the 
exalted ideas he had of Him which removeth the mountains, 
and they know not; which overturneth them in his anger— 
which shaketh the earth out of her place and the pillars 
thereof tremble.” 
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“ Behold, he witholdeth the waters and they dry up; also 
he sendeth them out and they overturn the earth.” 

Leaving the Book of Job which is supposed to have been 
written or translated by Moses, we will turn to what is call¬ 
ed the first book of Moses, viz ;—Genesis ; wherein 
it is said that the descendants of Shem, Ham and Japeth 
“ as they journeyed from the East found a plain in the land 
ofShinar;and they dwelt there; and they said one to 
another, go to, let us make brick and burn them throughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mor- 
tar. 

These brick makers, out of the same kind of clay, in all 
possibility, made pottery of other forms and for other pur¬ 
poses, as Layard and Mr. Loftus have discovered a few 
vases in Babylonia and Assyria where brick making was 
pursued to an immense extent Vast mounds of ruins in 
brick, mark the site of ancient buildings on the plains of 
Shinar. These bricks frequently bear the name of the king 
in whose reign they were made. Mr. Loftus found bricks, 
with the name of a king who reigned about 1500 B. C.— 
Bricks have been found, bearing the namesof Assuranazir- 
pal (880 B. C.) ; Shalmaneser ii., (850 B. C.) ; Sargon, 
(709 B. C.); also Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar and other 
kings mentioned in sacred history. 

The Babylonians and the Assyrians used pottery for the 
purposes to which we apply writing paper or parchment. 
They impressed upon tablets of prepared clay, writings 
which they wished to be permanent, and baked them as our 
modern potters do their clay vessels. 

The discovery by Layard of the library of one of the pal¬ 
aces of Nineveh has furnished modern scholars with much of 
the literature of ancient Assyria, and from him we learn that 
the ordinary business of Nineveh was carried on by means 
of plaques or sheets of prepared clay, with inscriptions. En¬ 
graved cylinders and signets in stones were used for im- 
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pressions in clay. Books were thus written and preserved. 
Upon some of these “pottery pages” are the ( 3 haldaic ac¬ 
counts of the Genesis and of the deluge. Many thousands 
of these ancient tablets and books have been found—a series 
found at Warka (by some supposed to be Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees,) extends through the reigns Nabopolasar (600 B. C.,) 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Ar- 
taxerxes, and the Seuleucidan monarchs, down to the second 
century before the Christian era. 

Hieronymus, the Egyptian, who wrote the Phoenician an¬ 
tiquities, and Mnaseas, and others make mention of the 
same. Nicholas of Damascus, who may by termed an anti- 
quarion or archaeologist, says :— 

There is a great mountain in Armenia, over Mingas, call¬ 
ed Baris, upon which it is reported, that many who fled at 
the time of the deluge were saved ; and that one was carried 
in an ark, came upon shore on the top of it; and that the 
remains of the timber were a great while preserved. This 
might be the man about whom Moses the legislator of the 
Jews wrote.” 

The deluge is the great starting point of history, 
and wherever we turn our eyes the fame of the deluge meets 
us; for “ there is no speech nor language where its 
voice has not been heard :—Its line is goneout through 
all the earth, and its words to the end of the world.” 

I may state that the evidence on this question is univer¬ 
sal and conclusive. The Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, Goths and Druids, Persians, Hindoos, Bur¬ 
mese, Chinese, Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, Nicaraguans, 
the inhabitants of Western Caledonia, the Otaheitan and 
Sandwich Islanders; all have recorded the event of the del¬ 
uge, and it is incorporated in their annals. Josephus says, 
in reference to this event:—“ Now all the writers of the Bar¬ 
barian histories make mention of this flood, he goes on 
thus :—“ It is said there is still some part of this ship in Ar- 
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menia, at the mountain of the Cordyoens ; and that some 
people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take away, 
and use chiefly as amulets for the averting of mischiefs. 

By this passage we see the antiquity of amulets and their 
use for the expelling any evil or mischance. 

Before Christ, circ. 760 in the third chapter of the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah, according to Bishop Lowth’s accurate 
translation of the difficult terms made use of in describing 
the dress of the Jewish females, amulets are introduced ; and 
the pride of the women, who, probably, may have been fami¬ 
liar with the Proverbs of Solomon, and read of the women 
who decked their beds with coverings of tapestry, with carved 
works, with fine linen of Egypt, and perfumed their beds 
with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon, had to be rebuked in these 
words:— 

“ In that day will the Lord take from them them the ornaments 
Of the feet-rings, and the net works and the crescents ; 

The pendents, and the bracelets, and the thin vails ; 

The tires, and the fetters, and the zones. 

And the perfume boxes, and the a mules.” 
and then follows ;—“ And it shall come to pass, that instead 
of a perfume a putrid ulcer ; and rags instead of a well girt 
raiment ; and baldness instead of high dressed hair; and 
burning instead of beauty, and instead of a zone a girdle of 
sackcloth. Thy people shall fall by the sword, and thy 
mighty men in battle,” 

“ Therefore are my people gone into captivity because 
they have no knowledge.”—And I will turn your feasts into 
mourning and all your songs into lamentations.” 

About this time Judah was carried captive to Babylon and 
the Assyrian sculptures give us a valuable exhibition of the 
manner and circumstances of Israel’s captivity. The bas-re¬ 
liefs afford us abundant illustrations of these woful prophe¬ 
cies. We see the unhappy people driven along under the 
blows and indignities of the brutal soldiery ; the men man¬ 
acled with their hands upon their head, or else leading chil- 
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dren, or carrying their young ones on their .shoulders. 
Sometimes we see them loaded with their own provisions, 
water pitchers, and goods, like beasts of burthen ; their oxen, 
camels, sheep, and goats driven off with them to the country 
of their captivity. We see their city in flames behind them, 
while the desolation of the country is marked by the palm 
trees cut down and lying on the ground. We see them ex¬ 
hausted on their toilsome journey, sitting on the bare earth, 
with no shelter for their defenceless heads, as they drink 
from their pitchers, or give their crying children suck from 
their drying breasts. 

In one of the bas-reliefs from the palace of Khorsabad the 
captives appear to be fettered with heavy manacles uniting 
together the ankles and the wrists. A ring or hook is pass¬ 
ed through the lower lip, and apparently through the jaw of 
each captive, and a line being attached to each hook is con¬ 
nected to a stouter line, by which they are dragged into the 
presence of the king. 

Several allusions occur in the sacred scriptures to the prac¬ 
tice of inserting a hook into the jaws or nose of a captive; 
such as the following; which are more to the point, as the 
majority of them refer either directly to the haughty Senna¬ 
cherib, or to the captivity of Israel and Judah by Assyria 
and Babylon. 

“ Because thy rage against me and thy tumult is come up 
into mine ears; therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the way 
which thou earnest.” 

The Lord God hath sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the 
days shall come upon you, that he will take you away with 
hooks, and your posterity with fish hooks. 

“ I will turn thee back and put hooks into thy jaws.” 

Col. Rawlinson has seen an example of the nose hook 
spoken of in the first of these passages engraved on a tablet 
near Holwan at the foot of Mount Zagros ; remarkable as 
the earliest Babylonian record known. He says;— 
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“ I discovered this tablet on the occasion of my last visit 
to Behistun. On the tablet itself a figure clad in sacerdotal 
costume and apparently an eunuch, is presenting to the 
monarch a throng of captives, who are chained together, 
their arms being bound behind them, and rings being fast¬ 
ened in their nostrils to which the leading string is attached.” 

In another bas-relief a kneeling captive has the ring in his 
jaw and the line is held in the King’s left hand. In his 
right hand, the monarch holds his uplifted spear,and with the 
utmost calmness deprives his prisoner of sight, the point of 
the spear being in the act of entering the eye of the wretch¬ 
ed victim.” It is impossible to look at the wretched captive 
without being forcibly reminded of the lot of Zedekiah, the 
last King of Judah, when his capital and his kingdom were 
taken from him. It had been predicted by Jeremiah that 
he should speak to the king of Babylon mouth to mouth, 
and that his eyes should behold his eyes ; and by Ezekiel 
tha'' he should be brought to Babylon, yet he should not see 
it, though he should die there. Josephus says that these 
prophecies appeared to the Hebrew king so contradictory 
that he believed neither, yet they were fulfilled to the letter. 

“ And the army of the Chaldees pursued after the king 
and overtook him in the plains of Jericho; and all his army 
were scattered from him. So they took the King and 
brought him up to the King of Babylon to Riblah ; and they 
gave judgment upon him. And they slew the sons of Ze¬ 
dekiah before his eyes, and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and bound him with fetters of brass, and carried him to 
Babylon.” 

Job in the gloom and tempest of his soul, solemnly wishes 
that his expressions of Faith in the ever living Redeemer, 
be drawn out in large and legible characters and that they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever ; 
in other words, that the engraver may use all his art to make 
them durable and lasting to posterity. 
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Whether the kings of Judah and Israel, the Prophets, 
and the children of Israel ever wished to have the record of 
their miseries and sufferings during their captivities en¬ 
graved like the inscription upon a monument.—I know not; 
but these .“^^tone books, and sculptures which have come up 
from a long and solemn sleep in the depths of the earth, un¬ 
der the ruins of that Nineveh of scripture. In which the cap¬ 
tive tribes of Israel had laboured and wept, fill the beholde*" 
with amazement. 

The eyes of the Prophet Ezekiel may have looked upon 
these very sculptures, which Mons. Botta and Mr. Layard 
discovered. They have been written and sculptured for the 
generations to come, and the people which shall be created 
shall have a knowledge of the power and splendour of those 
mighty executioners of the judgments of God to his rebel¬ 
lious children. 

The descendants of Ham built the city of Thebes, (or 
Theba which means the ark). The chief temple there seems 
to have been built in coipmemoration of the deluge ; a boat 
like shrine was the most sacred object in the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian Temples. Thebes the no Amon according to the pro¬ 
phet Nahum, or Hamon No according to Ezekiel. Its acres 
of ruins remain to this day. The largest and oldest of these 
ruins is the Temple of Karnak and 134 of its pillars are still 
standing in rows nine deep. 

Some parts of this temple are older than the days of Mo¬ 
ses—1600 years before the Christian era. The interest in 
these stones is immense; because the history of Egypt is to 
be read in these vast old stones. The bondage of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, in Egypt is confirmed by a tablet represent¬ 
ing them on the tomb of Rekshare, who was the chief archi¬ 
tect of the temples and palaces at Thebes under Pharaoh 
Moeris. The physiognomony of the Jews it is impossible to 
mistake :—The splashes of clay with which their bodies are 
covered—the Egyptian task-master seated with his heavy 
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baton give proof of the exactness of the scripture phra.se— 
“ all the service that they made them serve was with rigour.” 
The inscription on the top of the tablet reads—‘‘captives 
brought by his majesty to build the temples of the Great 
God.” This probably means that the family or gangs of 
Israelites, here represented, had been marched up from Gosh¬ 
en and attached to the building of the temple at Thebes. 
We learn from Exodus i—11, 12, that they were compelled 
to build for Pharaoh, treasure cities Pithom and Raamses.” 

The time of their bondage had an end, and the sigh and 
cry of the oppressed came up unto God—and there arose 
their deliverer Moses “ mighty in words and deeds.” 

This Moses formed too prominent a figure in the annals 
of Egypt to be omitted in its hieroglyphic history; indeed 
we can collect as much from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Taci¬ 
tus, and others. Belzoni in his sketches from the tombs of 
the kings has given one representing a hawk-headed infant 
in a little ark or boat The hawk’s head was indicative, 
among Egyptian hieroglyphics, of discernment, acute pene¬ 
tration, and judgment; and the little ark or boat is of the 
precise description of those employed for navigating the N ile 
in ancient times. We read in the prophetic records of 
“ vessels of bulrushes on the waters. ” The mother of Moses 
when she could no longer hide him took for him an ark of 
bulrushes and daubed it with slime and with pitch and'put 
the child therein ; and she laid it by the flags by the rivers 
brink. An Abyssinian traveller has informed us that these 
boats of bulrushes are constructed by attaching bundles of a 
species of papyrus to a keel of acacia wood and uniting them 
at top, in the way represented by Belzoni’s sketch, when the 
vessel is pitched within and without with bitumen. 

Thoth a kind of recording angel who stands by with a 
tablet and pen in his hand to record the judgment about to 
be given by Osiris, the chief god of the Egyptians, is repre¬ 
sented as having a hawk’s head. 
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This occurs on one of the most remarkable inscriptions on 
the tombs at Thebes—the balance scene where Anubis paint¬ 
ed with the head of a Jackal superintends the balance in 
which the good and bad actions of the soul are laid. 

In the reign of Rehoboam, Jerusalem was taken and spoil¬ 
ed by Shisshak, King of Egypt, and some of the events re¬ 
corded in chap. 12 of the second book of Chronicles are sur¬ 
prisingly confirmed by some of the Kamak sculptures dis¬ 
covered by Champollion in 1828 on his passage down the 
Nile. These grand old books of stone—which have been 
laid up in their dead languages so many centuries, and are 
now permitted to be understood by any archaeologist who 
will be at the pains to study and read them—these great 
stone books are unanswerable to those who express doubts 
as to the truth of the Bible records. 

The name of this king Shisshak and his victories over 
various nations are recorded on the monuments of Thebes. 
The names of one of the captives, represented of course figu¬ 
ratively, with his hands tied behind him, is in hieroglyphics, 
Judah Malek or King of Judah. The names of Terah the 
Ethiopian ; Tirhaka and others mentioned in the annals of 
the Jews, have also been deciphered. 

These irreverent scoffers at Holy writ will do well to re¬ 
member the fate of Jehoiakim—the first person who ever 
dared to destroy any part of the written word of God, and 
he might well be Judah’s last king. 

For his crime it was decreed by God that Jehoiakim 
should have none to sit upon the throne of J udah. It is re¬ 
corded by Josephus that the body of the king was thrown 
into the fields without the walls of the city; his burial was as 
the burial of an ass, beyond the gates of Jerusalem”—after¬ 
wards all the wealth of the city, its princes, its mighty men, 
and many thousands of captives were carried away into cap¬ 
tivity by Nebuchadnezzar, for seventy years, to Babylon. 

The prophet Daniel was among the captives, and became 
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governor of Babylon, and sat in the gate with the king, and 
because he would not di.sguise his solemn duties was cast 
into the den of lion.s. This wonderful event may be con¬ 
sidered fully substantiated by the combined testimony of 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, Capt. Mignan, Mr. Keppell and 
others, in the curiou.s evidence supplied by their discoveries. 
Mr. Rich describes a colossal statue of a lion, standing over a 
pedestal and underneath appears to be a prostrate human 
figure—it perhaps stood over one of the gates near the ruins 
of the Western palace. Sir Robert Ker Porter has copied 
.some silver coins discovered, along with other coins, in an 
earthen vessel, which was fished up from the Euphrates close 
to the ruins of the palace. The ca.stellated, structures exhi¬ 
bited on the reverse, seem to refer to the same building, and 
it is remarkable that both appear to be constructed over 
dens of wild beasts. There is a combat of wild beasts on 
the obverse of one, and on the obverse of the other a chariot- 
teer, which may probably refer to Daniel, who occupied the 
third chariot of Babylon. 

The great empire of Assyria was broken up. Babylon 
the mighty Babylon fell suddenly and irresistibly—Bel and 
Nebo were impotent. In the 47th chapter of Isaiah the de¬ 
struction of Babylon is denounced by a selection of striking 
circumstances—the hitherto delicate virgin must take the 
mill stones and grind meal. She must be driven bare head¬ 
ed with dishevelled locks and almost de.<titute of cloth¬ 
ing before the conqueror. The dreadful consequence 
of the visitation of the army of Cyrus are strikingly describ¬ 
ed ; the whole state of Babylon was to be entirely subverted, 
it was to be entirely depopulated, and never again to be in¬ 
habited, nothing human should dwell in it from generation to 
generation, wild beasts and dragons were to take shelter in 
her palaces. The injuries done to the children of Israel was 
to be revenged upon their persecutors. 

Benjamin a Jew of Tudela, says, in his itinerary, written 
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about the year 1170 :—“Only some ruins of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s palace were then remaining, but men were afraid to go 
near them by reason of the many serpents and scorpions 
which were in the place.” Rauwolf, a German traveller who 
passed that way in 1754, says:—“This country is so dry 
and barren that it cannot be tilled ; and so bare that I should 
have doubted whether the potent Babylon did stand there 
if I had not known by several ancient and delicate antiqui¬ 
ties, which are still standing about in great desolation.” 

After the reduction of Babylon by Cyrus, Darius reigned 
two years at Babylon, and about the same time those pieces 
of gold called Darics appear to have been coined, which gave 
the the name to gold coins of the same value, coined after¬ 
wards by succeeding kings. They were for several ages pre¬ 
ferred before all others throughout the East, and are suppos¬ 
ed to have been coined out of the vast quantity of that pre¬ 
cious metal found at Babylon. In the scriptures after the 
Babylonish captivity they are called Adarkonim; and by 
that of Darkonoth by the Talmud ; both names being from 
the Greek, signifying Darics—value about 20 drachms of 
silver—they were stamped on one side with the effigies of 
an archer who was crowned with a spiked crown, had a bow 
in his left hand and an arrow in his right, and was clothed 
with a long robe. 

Cyrus died at the age of seventy years, and was buried at 
PasagardcE, the sacred place where the Kings of Persia were 
crowned. It has shared the fate of the other Eastern cities, 
but the tomb of Cyrus remains, corresponding in size and 
shape to the description given of it by Strabo. The inscrip¬ 
tion on it was to this effect “ O man, I am Cyrus, who found¬ 
ed the Persian Empire; envy me not, then, the little earth 
that covers my body.” 

The emblems of the kingdoms of Persia and Macedon as 
set forth in the prophecy of Daniel are mentioned by the 
heathen writers, and are illustrated in a very remarkable 
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manner by the ancient coins of both countries, as well as by 
other monuments of antiquity. Ammianus Marcellinus ac¬ 
quaints us, that the King of Persia, when at the head of the 
army, wore a ram’s head made of gold, and adorned with 
precious stones, instead of a diadem ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that rams’ heads with horns one higher than 
the other are still to be seen on the walls of Persepolis. 
The type of Persia is observed on a very ancient coin, un¬ 
doubtedly Persian. In the reign of Archalaus of Macedon 
(B. C. 340) there occurs on the reverse of a coin of that 
King, the head of a goat having only one horn. There is a 
gem engraved in the P'lorentine collection with a ram’s head 
with two horns, a goat’s head with one, the appropriate sym¬ 
bols of Persia and Macedon. 

In the third year of Cyrus, the last vision of the prophet 
Daniel was revealed to him. He was then ninety years of 
age, and being too old to avail himself of the king’s decree, 
however instrumental he might have been in obtaining it, re¬ 
mained behind in a situation of great authority in the service 
of Cyrus. His death took place shortly after he delivered this 
prophecy. The great empires of the world, whose rise and 
fall Daniel foretold, have passed away in succession, ac¬ 
cording to the inspired predictions, but a small sanctuary 
is shown in the desert where once Susa stood. Susa was 
one of the three great cities in which the Persian monarchs 
divided their residence. The sanctuary is reported to cover 
the tomb of the Prophet. 

Near this building, and in the great mound, conjectured 
to be that of the palace, a white marble relict has been found, 
on which is sculptured in rude workmanship the figure of a 
man whose arms are bound behind him ; and two lions in a 
sitting posture, having a paw on the head of the figure. It 
is not improbable, that this remnant of antiquity may have 
a reference to the miracle vouchsafed to preserve the life of 
the holy prophet. 

To be continued. 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR. , 

|N the year 1818 the streets of Montreal were’first 
lighted by oil lamps ; gas was first used in 1834 ; 
and there is now a proposal from the Electric 
Light Company to the Corporation to light our 
city. The following letter has been referred to the Road 
Committee. “ The Montreal Electric Light Company hav¬ 
ing, at the last session of the Provincial Legislature, obtained 
a charter for the purpose of furnishing light, heat and motive- 
power within the City and District of Montreal, are about 
to commence operation, and request that you will instruct 
your City Surveyor to furnish this Company with the levels 
and grades of streets under yOur control, for the purpose of 
laying tubes to contain the necessary wires /or the objects 
above stated.” 



ENLARGEMENT OF THE ENGLISH MINT. 

URING the discussion before a Parliamentary 
committee last session the capabilities of the 
Mint to meet the additional requirements were 
strongly ui^ed as a reason againgt the proposed 
removal to the Thames Embankment, provided an enlarge¬ 
ment of the present premises were carried out, and addition¬ 
al machinery provided ; and the Embankment site was de¬ 
cided against. In accordance with that decision the Govern¬ 
ment have purchased some surrounding property, and the 
extension of the establishment is to be proceeded with. Up 
to about seventy years ago the Mint was within the walls of 
the Tower of London. The present building on Tower-hill, 
a massive stone structure of mixed Grecian and Roman ar¬ 
chitecture, was erected from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke 
between the years 1806 and 1811, and the cost was upwards 
of a quarter of a million sterling, including the new ma¬ 
chinery. » 
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THE AUSTRALIAN “DUMP” AND THE NEW 
ZEALAND MEDAL. 

ITH our present number we give an illustration of 
a very rare Australian coin, and a New Zealand 
War medal. The Medal speaks for itself, and we 
refer our readers to a list of very choice medals 
exhibited by Mr. Albert G. Ascher at the December meeting 
of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. The medal 
was struck by Wyon, and is especially interesting in being 
the first struck representing the Queen with the widow’s veil 
underneath the crown. There were three issues precisely the 
same in all respects excepting the date; one is 1861 to 1866; 
another 1863 to 1866 while a third is without date. The 
ribbon is dark red with a border of azure blue ; recipient’s 
name on edge. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ascher for his courtesy in lending 
the medal, which is a very fine specimen, in order to have a 
cut made for the Journal, 

The “ Dump,” however, deserves more than a passing no¬ 
tice, as it has a considerable amount of interest attached to 
it On the appearance of the notice of the Society’s meeting 
in the Montreal Gazette, a letter appeared next day from a 
Mr. R. H. Walker, expressing a doubt as to the existence of 
the “dump,” saying that “ he had resided in the bush in New 
South Wales for 14 years, and had been a trooper in the gold 
escort from the Table-land for 18 months, and had made 
enquiry about it and had never been able to find it, 
that their currency was in L. s. d., and Bank Notes.” He 
therefore doubted its existence. 

Mr. Ascher replied to this letter, and seeing that he had 
two specimens of the “dump,” one of which he had present¬ 
ed but two evenings before to the Society, he was in a posi¬ 
tion to assert most conclusively the existence of the coin. 
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Mr. Ascher said “for the information of Mr. Walker allow 
me to give you a description of the “ dump.” In the early 
days of the colony of New South Wales, the money then in 
circulation was Spanish and Portuguese dollars, and as there 
was a scarcity of small change the Government ordered and 
made the “dump.” It is a little larger than an ordinary 6d. 
but much thicker having been punched out of the centre of 
a dollar; on the Obverse it has the crown of Great Britain, 
surrounded by the words “New South Wales,” date 1813 ; 
Reverse “ Fifteen Pence” in two lines.” 

Mr. Ascher’s information was incontrovertible,but a singu¬ 
lar confirmation of it remains to be furnished. During Mr, 
A’s sbj’ourn here, he has discovered a second-hand book on 
Australia. “ An account of the state of Agriculture and Graz¬ 
ing in New South Wales by James Atkinson, published by 
J. Cross, 18 Holborn, opposite Furnivals Inn, London,” in 
1826, The book was written for the guidance of intending 
emigrants with especial reference to agricultural pursuits and 
cattle-breeding &c., but it contains a chapter on the Colonial 
Currency which is so complete that we take pleasure in re¬ 
producing it:— 

“ In the early periods of the settlement, the circulating 
medium was principally supplied by notes of individuals; 
every trader constituted himself a Banker, and issued his 
promissory notes, which were denominated currency, of va¬ 
rious value.s. The bills of the local Government, drawn on 
the British Treasury,were negociable securities,and were then, 
and are now, much used in making payments. When it was 
required therefore to exchange the (Colonial currency against 
sterling bills of this description, the former was always ex¬ 
changed at a discount, which sometimes amounted to 50 or 
more per cent Upon the establishment of the Bank in 18171 
the Colonial currency was suppressed ; and from that time 
until the year 1822, the notes of the Bank, which were drawn 
for sterling, and were always convertible at the pleasure of 
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the holder into Sterling Government bills, continued to form 
the principal circulating medium. A quantity of dollars had 
been brought down from India a few years previous, and by 
authority of the local Government, a piece was struck out of 
the centre of each; this centre piece was called a dump, 
and was put into circulation at fifteen-pence sterling value; 
the remaining part or outside ring was put into circulation 
at five shillings value ; both parts were stamped with a suit¬ 
able impression and were always received and exchanged by 
the Commissary for Sterling bills at those values ; they thus 
formed a very convenient medium of exchange in lesser 
transactions, and few counterfeits were attempted, it not being 
very easy to carry such practices into effect in so small a 
community. A considerable quantity of Spanish dollars 
were also in circulation, which were brought in from time to 
time by new settlers and others and passed at five shillings 
each ; there were also a considerable quantity of English 
silver coins, Bengal rupees, and many other descriptions of 
silver coins, which passed at various values by tacit and gene¬ 
ral consent. The drafts of the Commissariat Officers at the 
out stations, termed store receipts, upon the Commissary at 
Sydney, for supplies furnished at those stations, were negoci- 
able instruments, and were much used in making payments.” 

“The circulating medium of the colony was thus always of 
a sterling denomination and value, and was established upon 
as secure and certain a basis as could be expected, or per¬ 
haps desired, in a colony of such very recent formation. In 
this state, things continued until the year 1822, when the 
Local Government adopted a measure, which completely 
deranged the whole system previously in operation, and in¬ 
troduced the greatest confusion and discontent throughout 
the Colony! I am not now in possession of materials to en¬ 
able me to give a proper history of this transaction, which is 
to be hoped some gentleman, well acquainted with the sub¬ 
ject, will yet oblige the public with ; the particulars here stated 
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may, however, enable a person to understand how its changes 
were effected when I left the Colony, in February, 1825.” 

“ A very large quantity of Spanish dollars was imported by 
the Local Government from India and China, in 1822, and 
they were paid away by the Commissary at Ss. each; the 
persons who received them unwittingly signing receipts for 
sterling value to the amount of their claim thus satisfied ; 
this they very readily did for a time without suspicion, as 
the Spanish dollar had hitherto, as before observed, passed 
by tacit consent for that value ; the quantity, however, thus 
surreptitiously put into circulation, at length began to attract 
notice And enquiry ; the iniquity of the system was at once 
manifested, and the merchants came to a resolution to re¬ 
ceive dollars at their intrinsic value of 4s. 2d. each only.” 

“ Thus the holders of dollars, many of whom had signed 
sterling receipts for them at Ss. each, were completely de¬ 
frauded out of one sixth, or 16^ per cent, of their property. 
The Commissary refused to exchange the dollars for Treasu¬ 
ry bills, at the value they had been issued at; and these bills 
were from this time, and still continue to be, sold by tender 
in the following manner: by advertisement in the newspapers, 
the Commissary gives notice, that on a certain day, he will 
be ready to receive tenders for the purchase of bills to be 
drawn on the Lords of the Treasury, in exchange for Span¬ 
ish dollars. The dollars are received at s.s. each, with a dis¬ 
count upon them which varies according to the demand for 
bills among the merchants for the purpose of remittance.” 

“ At the time I left the colony, the premium upon bills or, in 
other words, the discount upon dollars, was 14^ per cent; 
that is, a person to obtain a sterling bill upon England for 
.:£^ioo. must pay £i 14.10s. in Spanish dollars at Ss. each, or 
458 dollars. Thus the system has been introduced and per¬ 
petuated ; the dollars would have been soon sent away as 
remittances; but by this expedient of selling the bills, a 
certain quantity of them is sure to be retained in the Colony. 
The necessity of retaining the greater part as a circulating 
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medium has, however, been obviated by the Bank having 
issued promissory notes, payable on demand for a certain 
number of dollars, so that any quantity that may be put in¬ 
to circulation beyond what is necessary to carry on the ex¬ 
changes between the CommLssary and the merchants, is sure 
to be exported. The Government have, therefore, gained 
very little by the measure, while the nefarious manner in 
which it was introduced, has for ever destroyed the con¬ 
fidence of the public in the integrity of the present Govern¬ 
ment. Many other ramifications of this system may also be 
noticed; thus the dollars were issued to the troops for their 
pay at 4s. 8d. each. The Government Colonial dues, and 
duties were paid at the discount of the day ; the salaries of 
the civil officers, payable from the Colonial revenue, were 
paid in dollars at 4s. each. Thus the greatest confusion pre¬ 
vailed, the Commissary issuing dollars at one value ; the col¬ 
lector of customs or naval officer, and colonial treasurer, re¬ 
ceiving them at another; the troops at a third ; and the civil 
officers at a fourth rate ; and this system of confusion pre¬ 
vailed up to the period of my leaving the Colony. Private 
bargains are generally, however, made in what is termed cur¬ 
rency, that is, the Spanish dollars at 5s. each ; and all the 
prices of labour, live-stock, and other articles mentioned in 
this work, are to be understood as calculated in this manner. 
Accounts are now generally kept in dollars and cents, but 
the dollar is continually fluctuating in value and no man can 
with certainty measure the extent of his income or the value 
of his property.” 

“ Since I left the Colony, a considerable quantity of silver 
coin, struck expressly for the colonies, has been sent out from 
England, to be put into circulation ; and it is therefore pro¬ 
bable, the old system of sterling payments and accounts will 
be again resorted to.” 

Mr. Ascher’s statement regarding the “dump” is thus cor¬ 
roborated to the letter. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NUMISMATIC 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF MONTREAL. 


the meeting held at the residence of Mr. Thos. 
D. King, on December 20th, there was a fair at¬ 
tendance of members and visitors, and three new 
members were elected. The usual routine busi¬ 
ness was got through and the election of officers for the en¬ 
suing year took place with the following result:— 



OFflCEHS: 


Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau 
Edward Murphy - 
Hon. Judge Baby 
J. A. Nutter 
William McLennan - 
Roswell C. Lyman 


President. 

\st Vice-President. 
2nd Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 

Curator. 

- Secretary. 


EDITING COMMITTEE: 

Messrs. Henry Mott, Thos. D. King, and R. C. Lyman. 


Mr. Holmes retired from the Treasurership, after having 
held the same for three years, his report showed that al¬ 
though the Society had not made much material progress 
during the past year, nevertheless, it had not retrograd¬ 
ed. A unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Holmes was carried 
in acknowledgment of his faithful service in the office of 
Treasurer. Mr. R. W. MacLachlan exhibited a handsome 
bronze medal issued as a prize by the Law Society of 
Toronta 

The meeting was rendered an especially interesting one 
by the presence of Mr. A. G. Ascher from Australia, at pre¬ 
sent on a visit to Montreal. He exhibited the following in¬ 
teresting collection of War Medals: Peninsular medal, 1793- 
1814, presented 1848, clasps, Salamanca, Badajoz, Toulouse, 
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Orthes, Vittoria, Shagun and Benevente. Waterloo, June 
18th, 1815. Naval, 1848, clasp, Egypt Naval, 1848, Boat 
Service, 1809, Lissa. China, i860, clasp,Taku Forts. Bal¬ 
tic Service, small, 1854-1855. South Africa, 1853. South 
Africa, small, 1853. New Zealand, i86i to 1866. To the 
Army of the Punjab, 1849, clasps, Mooltan, Chillianwallah, 
Goojerat. Crimea, 1854, clasps, Sebastopol. India, 1857- 
1858, clasp. Central India. India, 1846, clasp, Aliwal 
Army of the Sutlej. India, Pegu. India, 1843, Meanee, 
Hyderabad. East India Coy,, Long Service and good con¬ 
duct. British, Long Service and good conduct. Turkish, 
1855, La Crimea. Spanish, 1836, San Sebastian. South 
Africa, 1879. Indian Star, 29th Dec., 1843, Maharajpoor. 

Mr. Ascher also exhibited a specimen (possibly unique in 
America) of an Australian Dump, 1813, and a silver medal¬ 
lion of the Art Union of London, 187a “ C. R. Leslie, R 

A.” The, Sentry Box. 

Mr. Ascher presented the specimen of the “ Dump” to the 
Society and we have much pleasure in furnishing a faithful 
representation of it and the New Zealand War medal with 
our present number. A description of the “ Dump” will be 
found on another page. 

The thanks of the members was voted to Mr. Ascher for 
his kindness, and he was elected a corresponding member of 
the Society. 

The January meeting of the Society was held on the even¬ 
ing of 17th, at the residence of Mr. T. D. King. The usual 
routine business, including the election of two new members, 
being disposed of; the following donations were received : 
from Hon. P. J. O, Chauveau, an Irish silver six-pence, 
Heniy' 8th_; from Mr. Alf. Brunet, a Spani.sh silver 
piece, Philip 5th, 1721 ; from Mr, T. D. King, a Gar- 
field-Lincoln medalet, in white metal ; and the fol¬ 
lowing pieces were exhibited : by Mr. King, a Suther¬ 
land marriage anniversaiy medal, dated, Quebec 1781-1831 ; 
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by Mr. J.A. Nutter, a bronze piece of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
two uncirculated Massachusetts cents of 17S7 and 1788, and a 
New York Excelsior cent of 1787, the latter exceedingly 
rare in Canada. 

Mr. Mott exhibited an ancient hand-book on the science 
of artillery entitled “The Gunners Glasse,” 1646, curiously 
illustrated ; also a comic work on the Queen Charlotte di¬ 
vorce case, by W. Hone, 1820, written in the style of “The 
House that Jack Built,” and profusely illustrated by curious 
and interesting cuts. 

The catalogue of the Eicca collection of consular and im¬ 
perial Roman coins was also received from the president. 

Mr. Lyman exhibited ten photographs by Livernois of 
Quebec, copies of views of old Quebec by Richard Short, of 
the date 1761, dedicated to Admiral Saunders who co-ope¬ 
rated with Wolfe in the campaign of 1759. 

Mr. King then read an interesting paper oh “The Truth 
6f Revelation demonstrated by an appeal to existing Monu¬ 
ments, Sculptures, Gems, Coins, and Medals,” which will be 
found at page 113 of this number; at its close a vote of thanks 
was moved by Hi^ Honour, Judge Baby, seconded by Mr. 
Murphy and carried unanimously. 

After a reading by the Hon. Mr. Chauveau from “ La 
Physiologic du Curieux," by Ed. Bonnaffe, the meeting broke 


up. 


SUGGESTION FOR DISPOSAL OF AN ANCIENT 
DOCUMENT. 

[HEToIlowing evidence of amity and good-will be¬ 
tween England and the United States has reach¬ 
ed this side of the Atlantic by cable:— 

Mr. Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of London and 
author of several important antiquarian works, writes to the 
Times suggesting a practical method of giving enduring 
proof of English good will towards America by an act which 
would exceedingly enrich Americans. 
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There is in the Bishop of London’s library at Fulham a 
manuscript in the hand-writing of Governor Bradford, one 
6t the leading pilgrim fathers, who in 1620 landed at Ply¬ 
mouth Rock, Mass., giving a diary of proceedings of pilgrims 
containing the compact or constitution out of which arose 
the federation now termed the United States. The docu¬ 
ment vvas captured'as plunder by a British soldier during 
the American war of independence, from an old Dutch church 
in Boston. 

Mr. Scott suggests that England give the document in 
the name of the Queen and nation to the United. States. 

THE NEW YEAR’S-DAY*EXCURSION MEOAL. 

, ;i' , • 

[HE latest thing of'local'numismatic interest which 
we have to record is the striking of a medal to 
commemorate the fact of the riyer temaining 
opehtill Jan. 1st, 1882. 

The medal which is of white metal is barely i ipch in 
diameter, and bears on the obverse a side-wheel steamer, in¬ 
scribed “Lpngueuil” to the right on water, and the legend 
. Pleasure trip, on the St. Laurence | per | Steamer Longumil 
I Capt. 0 ..>Duval | January ist ] 1882 | . with the imprint 
Ly.mburner, Montreal, belbw the water, , 

The reverse bears the inscription Compagnie | De | Navi¬ 
gation de 1 Longueuil ] Voyage de Plaisir ■ ist Janvier] 
1882 I Ovide Dufresne 'I Gdrahf | . 

This medal was struck by Lymburner of this city, the dies 
being engraved by Me.ssrs. Power & Dawson, and it was sold 
on board the steamer Longueuil on the day of the excursion, 
and can now be had from Mr, Lymburner, St 'Antpine .Sti, 
at the rate of lO centC each. The dies are the first engraved 
by the firm; and the execution is poor, the lettering having 
been engraved and not punched, with the result of making 
it' irfhgulhr, ‘ ' • 

In 1878 Mr, Lyrndurner struck a small medal to cotn- 
memorate a similar event, which has heretofore been consi-i 
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dered note-worthy, though, if prophets are to be allowed to 
manipulate the weather to suit themselves ; there is no tell¬ 
ing what tricks may be played with our winters. 

Steamers can rarely run later than the beginning of De¬ 
cember, and last winter the rails were laid across the ice 
quite early in the season. 

THE QUEBEC LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

are glad to learn that our friends at Quebec are 
prospering. We append an extract from the re¬ 
port of the Council presented at the annual meet¬ 
ing recently held :— 

“Since the last annual general meeting, the library has 
been increased by the addition of numerous volumes select¬ 
ed in the spirit calculated to further the aims contemplated 
in the charter of this Association, the promotion of science 
and history, especially that of our own country, in their higher 
departments, to wit; for the prosecution of researches into 
the early history of Canada, for the recovering, procuring and 
publishing interesting documents and useful information, as 
the National, Civil and Literary History of British North 
America, and for the advancement of the arts and sciences 
in the said Province of Lower Canada, from which public 
benefit may be expected. 

The report of the Librarian gives the particulars of the 
purchases and donations of books during the year. 

As to the Museum, want of space has prevented the addi¬ 
tion of the larger groups of animals. One of our associate 
members, in the name of a Scotch taxidermist, has made a 
proposition to exchange some of our duplicate bird skins for 
Scotch game birds; if a locale can be procured to store the 
expected specimens, these changes must naturally tend to 
make our collection of Natural History more extensive, and 
more valuable. 

An effort has been made to increase the usefulness of this 
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historical institution and to carry out more fully the object 
of its charter by the adoption of measures for the preserva¬ 
tion of the valuable maps, plans and journals, relating to the 
history of Canada, which had been accumulating for the last 
twenty years in its archives. The society, it is evident, from 
its earliest times has spent large sums in printing and pub¬ 
lishing memoirs, siege narrations and records bearing on 
Canadian annals as well as in acquiring complete fyles, when 
practicable, of the pioneer news sheets and leading journals 
published in tliis city, such as the Quebec Gazette da.Ung from 
1764, the Quebec Herald from 1789, the Quebec Merniry from 
I'jO’i, the Moruiug Chronicle irom 1847. The e invaluable 
sources of reference for students of history as well as 
business men—some costly purchases—others prized gifts by 
well-wishers to the society—through lack of space in the li¬ 
brary, had been relegated to a dusty and dark corner of the 
museum, neglected, difficult of access, from want of covers, 
obliterated or torn titles; they have been brought to light, and 
their bindings and titles repaired and restored. Classified 
by order of date, they are now of daily and of easy reference, 
in a small room adjoining the library ; the maps and plans, 
railway surveys, and other valuable documents donated by 
outsiders or by our members are also, stored in this room 
and preserved in drawers for reference when needed. Our 
many benefactors will see therein a proof, that their gifts are 
duly appreciated and preserved. 

In connection with donations to this department, it‘is 
pleasant to notice an important and new gift from Messrs. 
Dawson & Co., of eighteen bound volumes of the Quebec 
Gazette horn 1856 to 1874, Which will go far to complete the 
fyles of the Gazette, covering no years of our history. The 
society has also to thank among others an old friend of the 
institution, the Hon. John Fraser, now at Charleston, for a 
most valuable gift of coins, medals, Indian and other curiosi¬ 
ties, &c. The siege narratives, memoirs and journals and 
diaries kept by the late James Thompson, a volunteer under 
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General Wolfe, ahd later on attached to the Royal Engineer 
Department at Quebec, embracing a period of seventy-two 
years, (i758-i830)'having been placed on the market, the 
Society devoted a portion of the historical fund to procuring 
these unpublished diaries, eight or ten volumes in number, 
which comprise so much of the history of our city, pending 
the sieges of 1750 and 1775 and later on. •; 

The Council have also to report that steps have been taken 
to acquire from the Morrin College the privilege of using one 
of its spacious apartments for its meetings, where papers and 
essays may be read. 

The report of the Treasurer will belaid before the Society 
to make known the state of the funds at the present moment 
and also the different heads of receipt and expenditure du¬ 
ring the year j'ust expired. J. M. Lemoine, President. 


THE “QUEBEC'FERRY TOKEN.” 


E July number for 1874, of the Canadian Anti¬ 
quarian and Numismatic Journal, page 42, con¬ 
tains a short article on “ The, Quebec Ferry To¬ 
ken,” which I presented to the Quebec Literary 
and Historical Society. 

A day or two since Mr. Cyrille Tessier, N. P., an active 
member of that society, and an indefatigable numismatolo- 
gist called on me with another of these Quebec Ferry To¬ 
kens, confirming what I before said about the “ New Lau- 
zon ” having succeeded the first Lauzoti, the first steam fetry 
boat built by Mr. John Goudie. 

The new Lauzon was built, owned and sold by Mr. James 
McKenzie of Point Levis, who succeeded to the ferry hav¬ 
ing bought the first Lauzon on the death of Mr. Goudie, and 
the ferry token shown me by Mr. Tessier, confirms this, 
having the letters “T. McK.” stamped across its face in 
plain Roman Capitals; also showing that he had adopted 
the same mode of payment or check as was asked by his 
p redecessor, Mr. Goudie. The only difference between 
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my token and that of Mr. Tessier is what I have before 
mentioned excepting that his is not in as good a state of pre¬ 
servation as mine was; but looks as if it had been a long 
time buried in the earth. It is evident, nevertheless, that it 
was struck from the same die as mine. 

W. Marsden, M. a., M. D. 



NOVA SCOTIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

[HE last meeting of the above Society was one of 
more than ordinary interest, a large number of 
members were present, including His Honor 
Governor Archib.ild, Hon. Dr. Almon and 
other leading citizens. Rev. Dr. Hill being in the chair. 

After reading of the minutes and list of donations the 
president said that, after considerable delay, the committee 
of publication was able to lay on the table the second vol¬ 
ume of their proceedings, and by far the most interesting 
work yet presented to the public by the society. He also 
called the attention of the members to the formation of an 
Historical Society in Fredericton, and he was sure all present 
cherished the hope that it would be no inconsiderable part 
of the intellectual outfit of our Sister Province. 

A most interesting letter was read from Miss Inglis, of 
London, relating to the manuscripts of the first bishop of 
the Maritime Provinces. Such of them as are in existence 
have been secured by the Society. 

Mr. Hannay’s paper entitled “ Who was Lebel ?” was then 
read, and listened to with the greatest interest Remarks 
were made by His Hon. the Governor, Senator Almon. Dr. 
Hill, J. T. Bulmer, W. A. Balneck and others, all expressing 
their appreciation of Mr. Hannay’s efforts to solve this ques¬ 
tion, and a unanimous vote of thanks to him was passed. 

“ During the discussion of Mr. Hannay’s paper, it came 
out that he had over twelve hundred pages of manuscript 
matter, translated into English, relating to the French occu¬ 
pation of Acadia, and that he was desirous of getting the 
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samet published.- This brought on a, genej;al discussion of 
the whole question relating to our’knowledge of tha( docu¬ 
mentary history of Acadia and the obligations we were un¬ 
der to cause the same to be published coniplete. It was the 
qnanimous-opinion of the'tneeting that the four Historical 
Spgjeties of the-Maritime Provinces arid the Governments of 
Nova, Scotia, New Brunswick and P. E. Island were alone 
adequate .to the task of causing to be published such a docu- 
m^pt^ry history as the Maritime Provinces realjjy desired. 
It was moved by Governor Archibald, seconded by Senator 
Almon and resolved, .that a committee be appointed, consist¬ 
ing of five, to report at a future meeting on the value of the 
St. John manuscript and also on a plan for sequring- th? co- 
i operation of the Government of Nova Scotia, NewBlmns- 
wick and P. E. Island in publishing the complete dpcil^ent- 
ary (history of Acadia. The committee consists of Governor 
Archibald, Dr. Hill, W. D. Harrington, M. P. P., T. B. Akin 
and J. T, Bulmer.' _ , 

'We hope to be able to give the substance of Mr. Han-nay’s 
, paper in our next number. •. 

MISTAKES At THE'mINT. 

HISTORY of the BritisE coinage would afford 
some amusing instances of .mistakes on the- part 
'■ of the Mint authorities. The most recent ex¬ 
ample' is h‘ot so striking as that of the “ Godless 
florin,” on which numismatists place a price far in excess of 
its nominal value, but is interesting in its way. After being 
in- circulation sorrie years, it has fallen to the lot of Mr. 
MacGeorge, of Glasgow, to discover that the quarterings on 
the shield of Britannia on the existing bronze coinage are 
wrong. The device on the shield ought to be the .same as 
that oil the national flag—that i.s, the English cross of St. 
George, with the St. Andrew’s cross or saltire of Scotland 
side by side with the Irish saltire. The Scottish cross, how¬ 
ever, has by some oversight been omitted, and a new issue 
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of coins is about to take place, remedying the defect These 
coins ttill be distinguished by the Mint mark “ H” on the 
reverse. This “ mint mark” indicates, we believe, that these 
coins are struck at the branch mint at Birmingham under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Heaton. Some recognition 
of his discovery is due to Mr. MacGeorge, whose initial 
might not unworthily have figured on the new coins. Per¬ 
haps, however, it is the intention of the authorities to reward 
his heraldic zeal by appointing hitn Herald in Ordinary to 
the Mint. 

EDITORIAL. 

E have received the following letter frotn a gentle¬ 
man in this city, and shall be glad if some of our 
readers can help to furnish the desired informa¬ 
tion. 

Could any of the correspondents or readers of the Canadi¬ 
an Antiquarian give an historic sketch of Rasco’s Hotel. It 
is*one of Montreal’s old buildings, and has been in its time 
the Windsor of Montreal, the transient home of Governors 
and the tapis of many a festive gathering. I think such a 
paper would be highly interesting.” 

Mr. Joseph Leroux has published “A complete Canadian 
Copper Coin Catalc^ue,” price 25 cents. The author has 
evidently bestowed great pains on the work, his classification 
of the “ Un Sou” series, especially, being new and interest¬ 
ing ; but we cannot regard it as a “ complete” record—A wor¬ 
thy history of Canadian Numismatics has yet to be written. 
The catalc^ues may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Joseph Leroux, 90 Amherst Street, Montreal. 

We hope to be able to give in our next number the con-^ 
tinuation of Mr. Foran’s interesting papers on the “ Medals 
of Louis XIV-XV.” 
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MEDALS OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 
{Continued from page 35.) 

BY JOSEPH K. FORAN, GREEN PARK, AYLMER, 

promised in the note to our essay upon this sub¬ 
ject in the July number of the Antiquarian, we 
now continue the description of those very in¬ 
teresting and instructive medals. In our last 
paper we concluded with the medal struck to commemorate 
the taking of Courtray, Bei^ues and Mardik—which took 
place in June 1646 ; we will commence the present one with 
the next important event in that period of historic wonders 
and memories ; that is, the taking of the town of Dunkei^ue, 
or Dunkirk as written by some. As we noticed in our first 
paper that the obverse of all the medals being the same we 
would follow on after the first one with the reverse only of 
each medal, but for those who may not have seen the July 
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It, 



WC!$ds.i‘‘ LUDOVICU|^,a{lIn ; REX'CHRISTI ANISSIMUS. 
thus all of them,) 

Medal—.TS.ETAK iNG.eiR.^t,i^ERGUE-^t 


—I?everse—France 'is representedr^S'e^e^'^djfe ^lor on 
one knee before her, presenting her with a rudder. The 
legend is; VIRES HOSTIUM navales acCISzE, meaning, the 
maritime power of our weakened enemies MDCXLVI. Bun¬ 
ker gue taken 1646. 

When Mardik was taken, asthe season was advanced, it 


that the campaign in Flanders was oyer ; bu,t 
■'‘EnguiieTi, tO'Vv™rri the Duke of Orleans'confided 
the army, could pot ..allow tht^ ,to,gp-injto win^r quarters, 
without first performing a feat worthy of his great name. 
Xdne of his actions ever shed more splendor upon his.career 
tfiarr the taking of Dunkergiie.’ 'iTie place was then one "of 
the strongest in the Netherlands, above all was it powerful in 
its splendid harbor, whence the sailors went forth to cut off 
daily .tte'IPbrhhlcrce of th'ei FrehchihhddHoIlatndefsvi‘*-The 
Marquis of Leydc; .one of .Spairi’s .greatest Generals com¬ 
manded the garrison. Qn the 20th Septealteer, iConde re- 


was thought 

t^i ©f 


ceiyed permission to proceed-..,with . thci attacktmqn' 
he.cqinniqnced. it, aDd despife .the, terrors of .-ais- adya'Bcing. 
winter, the dapgers of the armies: that.,hovered around, .hihr^^ 
thei.power;of the, men within, the:bravery of-the''S^‘m^' 
heroes and the military genius of the ■Leyde,.on the ^th i^dc.-' 
tober, i646,.Conde entered the city,triumphant,jhaying;per--- 
formed, one of the most renp.wned strokes of his varied and . 
glorious,eareer. , ' , . . .. , ; ; 

yt.pi. MpDAL.—THE TAKINt/ QE I’lOMBINO AN}),OF BOR- 
TQ,LpNQONE-T-on this medal is. represented Italy, apd victory ■ 
is^^^hQ^ uig. h^T Iwo mural.crowns. Legend, FIRiyiATA SOCJO.- 
R.UM FIDES,. nieaning.,< TJtefaith of pi0\ allies, ajfrmed.v Ip. 
Exergue., jt.T.tMBIno ET I'ORTUi.n.Nr.o expuonatis, md-. 
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CXLVI; Tlu taking of Piombino and of Portolongone, 1646. 

The French were forced to raise the siege of Orbitelle; 
but soon repaired this species of defeat by the taking of the 
above named towns. Piombino was taken in two days, and 
after eighteen days of a strong siege Portolongone fell. The 
The Marshals.de la Meillerage and du Plessis defended the 
city. 

XXIII. Medal.—taking of thirteen cities, on this 
medal Mars appears carrying a rod to which hangs several 
mural crowns. Legend, M.‘\RS EXPUGNATOK. meaning 
Mars taker of the cities. In Exergue; Xlll URBES AUT 
ARCES CAPTiE, MDCXLVI. Thirteen cities or fortresses taken, 

1646. 

In Flanders the Duke of Orleans took Courtray, Bergues, 
Saint Vinox, and retook Mardik. After this Conde took 
command and he occupied at once Fumes, and captured in 
thirteen days Dunkergue. In Lorraine, the Marquis of 
Ferte took the town and castle of Longwy, Turenne in Ger¬ 
many became master of Schorndorff in Wirtemberg, of See- 
lingestal, of Aschaffemburg on the Mein, of Landsberg on 
the Lech and of Lauinghen on the Danube. Marshals Ples¬ 
sis and Meilleraye lost Piombino and Portolongone in Italy_ 
Such were the sieges in honor of which this medal was 
struck. 

XXIV. Medal.—the taking of xi citie-S. Here we 
see a chariot loaded with trophies and victories placing a 
crown upon them all. Legend, divers oex hostf; ; that is 
France trumiphant over divers foes. In Exergue, XI URBES 
AUT ARCES CAPT/E MDCXLVH. Elez’en cities or fortresses, 
taken, 1647. 

Turenne took during this year, Biclingen, the castle of 
Tubinge, Steinheim, Germersheim, Hochst, Darmstat and 
two other towns. In Flanders Marshal Rantzau took Dix- 
mude and Bassee. And in September,. after eight days 
siege Lens fell. 
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XXV. Medal.—the duke of bavaria beaten and 
EXPELLED FROM HIS STATES. Victory is represented with 
a crown of laurels in one hand and a trophy on a pike in the 
other—legend— victoria fr.act/e FIDEI ULTRIX ; znctory 
the vindicator of broken faith. In Exergue :— PULSO TRANS 
OENUM baVaro, mdcxlviii, that is ; The Dtike of Bava¬ 
ria hunted beyond the Inn, 1648. 

xxvi. Medal.—the taking of tortosf:. A woman 
is represented sitting in a sorrowful mood ; beside her is an 
urn out of which a stream is flowing. She rests her arm up¬ 
on an anchor. The mountains in the back ground represent 
the situation of the city. The words of the legend are, DER- 
TOSA EXPUGN.ATA, meaning, Tortosc taken. In Exergue is 
the date 1648. 

The Marshal de Schomberg, besieged this town, which 
act e.stablished the king’s success in that Province. On the 
5th July, 1648 the sieges commenced, and on the I2th the 
Marshal, at the advice of Don Francisco deMello, the Span¬ 
ish General, sent t\^elve thoasand men who commenced a 
general attack, and the next day the city surrendered. 

XxVTl. Medal.—the battle of len.s. Here we see 
France resting on a shield and holding a long spear in her 
hand, and standing upon a Spaniai d. Behind her is a heap 
of arms with the Castilian standard amongst them. The 
legend reads : LEGIONUM HISPANARUM reliqukf: DELETCE, 
meaning, the remnant of the Spanish infantry destroyed. In 
Exergue, AD I.ENTIUM .M. i). c. XLVlli. at Lens, 1648. 

Archduke Leopold took P'urnes and Eterre and marched 
on Lens. Conde recaptured Etorre; but on the 19th 
August when he approached Lens the enemy were so well 
placed that he thought it prudent not to attack them. 

To get them from their post Conde raised his tents next 
day and was leaving when the Spanish cavalry came down 
upon him. He pre,tended to retreat until General Bek, con¬ 
fident of victory, rushed out with his infantr)-. Conde, then 
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turnec} and e’er the sun had set the remains of the infantry 
that suffered at Rocroy, perished on the plains of Lens. 
How beautifully Bossuet describes the position in his funeral 
oration over Conde. After describing the battle he says: 
“ and willingly would he have saved the brave Count of Fon¬ 
taines ! But he was cut down, amidst the thousands of dead 
whose loss Spain weeps unto this day. Little she thought 
that the noble prince, who caused her to lose so many brave 
troops at Rocroy, was destined to finish the havoc upon the 
plains of Lens! ' Thus was a first victory the talisman of 
many others. The prince bent his knee, and on the field of 
battle, returned to the God of armies the glory sent by Him. 
There they celebrated Roscroy delivered, the threats of a 
powerful enemy turned to nought, France in peace, and a 
reign destined to be great since it commenced with so splen¬ 
did an omen.” 

XXVIII. Medal.—the peace of munster. Here is 
France standing beside a pedestal on which are two Cornu¬ 
copia;, and in one hand she holds an olive branch and in the 
other a scale. The crowns of the Emperor and those of the 
electors and other princes of the Empire are in the balance. 
The yoke under the feet signifies that she has drawn Germany 
from servitude. The legend is— LIBERTAS OERMANICE and 
in Fxergue, pax munasteriensis, MDCXLVIII. Freedom 
given to Germany by the peace of Munster, 1648. 

The house of Austria did its utmost to place the German 
Princes under a yoke, and all events seemed to help toward 
that end, since the defeat of the King of Bohemia at Prague. 

He was chased from the empire and lost his states. The 
elector of Treves was a prisoner at Vienna, and the Spaniards 
held his po.sse.ssions. P^rance took up the cudgels and by 
the peace of Munster the PLmperor was forced to rein.state 
the German Princes. 

XXIX. Medal.—the taking of conde and maube- 
UGE:. Here is Pallas, holding a javelin andastream flowing 
from an urn. The legend is—lllSP.tNIOS TRAN.s sc.M.DLVi 
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PULSIS ET P'UGATIS CON'DATUM ET MALBODIUM CAPTA, M. 
D. C. XLIX. The Spaniards defeated and repulsed beyond the 
Sheld, and the Exergue, taking of Conde and Maubeuge, 1649. 

The Count d’ Harcourt, General of the Royal army, in 
Flanders performed the feats abov'e commemorated ; on the 
25th August, the Goveri'.or gave up the city. The count 
hovered about until September, and on his way home he 
took Maubeuge. 

XXX. Medal.—the raising oe the siege oe guise. 
The city is represented under the figure of a crowned woman, 
holding a crown of flowers and green herbs, known to the 
ancients as Graminca and marking the deliverance of a be¬ 
sieged city. She leans on a trophy, the legend, HISPANORUM 
COMMEATU INTERCIH’T’O, meaning convoy of victuals taken 
from the Spaniards. In Exergue, guisa LIHERATA, M. 1). C. 

L. Guise relieved 1650. 

The city was almost reduced to such a state that resi.st- 
ance would be impossible. On the 29th June, Marshal du 
Plessis stopped a convoy that was bringing food to the be¬ 
sieged. This was the last blow ; next day Gui.se surrendered. 

XXXI. Medal, the battle oe RETEL. Victory is re¬ 
presented holding a javelin and a shield, and trampling up¬ 
on discord. The legend reads : VlCTORl.t RETELENSLS, 
meaning, the victory of Retel. On the shield is DE HLSPANIS 
—meaning, victory gamed ai<er the Spaniards. In Exergue is 
the date 1650. 

This victory was gained by Marshal du Plessi.s. He kill¬ 
ed two thousand men, took- their cannon and baggage, and 
took also three thousand prisoners. 

xxxii. Medal, the king’s majokitv. The Queen 
mother is represented as presenting the king with a rudder 
ornamented with a Fleur de Lys. The legend reads; REGE 
I.EGITIMAM ziTi'ATEM ADEPTO, meaning, the king arrived at 
the age of majority. In Exergue is the date, the ^th Septem¬ 
ber, 1651. 

Fourteen is the age prescribed by law, at which the French 
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King is of age. His mother then had him declared of age. 
He left the Palais Royal at nine a. m.. He was on horse¬ 
back piEcaded .byictHe Jtfobps. .I^mfehse"-crb^cfe.'ilihedi the 


streets, . -His. Majesty, pcpceed^ ,to the; 


Seated upon the seati pbjjpstice, i|ii afew words,. Jie < 
why he was t^het^ and. the High;: ChanGellp 5 ,,g.Kp]!j 
kpgth the caij^se Gpjlebritipfw, 

.,..The king l,hen ,fqSfl,an,ck embra®4 his nit9,ther. 

brother the Duke of Anjou, his uncle the Duke of^.O^le^eSi 



an<^, the/Prince of'^Coiiiti :pai,d£th9irifeu^.ble.>''J'e?BeQtg fW .his 
. j T;he,^qprs rtvere:th«Pti^r(^0ri^peni.aHd^jtlte3-J«agi 
after lewegi^itrffsing;^^, ejfli.qtj^giainst :4 Ms 11^. lm<ii#'.4es!(|Hra3:v 
tion ; 3 g%i,nst; h>l?ispJh?fneE^ ifStumed aj®i«js]t.the.ai5¥k«JiatiQns;(jf 
^he, people,.; fiJinJ ‘ni; dr, iqx r.- ^dpid 

- x.xxpiv;,, ME^-AU^TT-fHS( ;Xhe, 

ki^ is, pn^ a,hc?rse,^%i:|d Parrs -(as 'auyy^jnan)i, on e^jkppe,.pre-, 
siting, Iffly? , of ,tfe? irfjitjft.. eJrhe,,- leg^D^tf^^sA 

b<E;Tl3'J,JsiP4By/fi^v -An %ergHp-^v{pAtayejj;MF®TMTQ-,*Ey^7 

odf oi tn'tRh 

j^-Xhej-pixil, wars th.afl^gitatedjA7rpi?,g^i' forced,thftkifgAP fpr.-' 
tifeoh.ioiself in, is.j.,,y^IjJjhe_qaptain.s and gepera^l^tc., ha 4 
an audience at St. Germain en Laye, the 18 th,-,(jy:toh»e;:,, 
Xhers )iiflg:,PC 9 ni ise^-^a^nejprn., ,t 0 , Paris :th€i. 2 )i The 

r^efivyqdjj^iAJiiOpJyfFs?J. joy,,^4.ithe St, 

G; 5 rni^iil.to Pa,rLs,;w^aSi orpyffjjad. with. -^jin^ftators... 

that we have tracpi 4 {fl|t?,ine^,a|s.from.the hif^h of the . 
kjhjg until we, arrive at(h}f:ipajority,j.we,>yi|l.pausj 5 , and in the. 
ne^t,essay ^.jll, conijpq^ce the -yeal.vyeigiificjfi^Tpjfis.-AyilVi,.-} 
The.'^ thirty, three rnie^Js qppimoi^r^te,the gp^test events ■- 
of tjjp period and those yet 1 ^ 9 -f^JAOiy’jj^oniinerajp^^p some 
of th.^ most important evept.Sj.pf.fheAfHaQUjS sevepfeenth cen¬ 
tury, Heretofore, France was under thgxegeneypf.dte .Queen 
mother 7 ^henceforth,she^.^’ill be. pnder.thg ^cefttf.eapt}.guid¬ 
ance of p.ne of the, gre:j.test,,jnp.nareiis .that: ever graced a 
throne. 
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ROBERT CAVALIER SIEUR DE LA SALLE. 



HE 9th of April, 1882, was the bi-centenaiy annl* 
versary of an event, which it was intended to 
have celebrated by some public demonstration* 
but for the sad calamity of the overflow of the 


Mississippi, by which much projjerty, and so many lives have 


been lost 


The event was the formal act of La Salle by which, after 
descending the Mississippi to its mouth, he took possession 
of the river and the valley it watered in the name of Louis 
XIV. of France. A rude cross and pillar were set up on the 
highest spot above the turbid waters, and inscriptions, 
‘‘ Louis le Grand,Roy de France et de Navarre, Regne, 
Le Neuvieme Avril, 1682.” “ Ludovicus Magnus Regnat." 
A notary drew up the official record of the ceremony, and on 
that ceremony France laid claim to the territory from the 
Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains. Under this she based 
her claim to the Ohio, which led to Washington’s fray with 
Jumonville, opening a war that swept all French power from 
North America. The event is, therefore, worthy of a com¬ 
memoration. 


Robert Cavelier, the central figure in the ceremony, is Orte 
of the romantic personages of French-American history, and 
writers have delighted to exalt him into a hero. There has 
rarely been fame reared on a slighter foundation. A haugh¬ 
ty, tyrannical, overbearing man, without magnetism to win 
followers, he sought to command ; without any topographical 
tact or knowledge, he wished to be a great explorer ; desti¬ 
tute of financial and commercial skill, he aimed at a great 
monopoly in the fur trade ; without naval or military experi¬ 
ence, he offered to conquer Northern Mexico with two hun¬ 
dred Frenchmen and an imaginary Indian army, and actual¬ 
ly took command of a naval squadron to carry out the wild 
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scheme. When hepassecJ away, nothing permanent remain¬ 
ed to attest the time and means he had wasted. 

^ He was a native of Rouen, born there in 1643 of a. well- 
to-do bourgeois family, and as his brother was a missionary 
in Canada, he came out to reek his fortune. He obtained a 
grant of land , near Montreal, and finding in the town a blacfc- 
smith of his name, Robert Cavalier, adopted the aristocratic 
style of “ De la Salle.” One of his first projects was to reach 
China by way of the Ohio, which he supposed to run west¬ 
ward to the Pacific. On the failure of. his first effort the 
Canadians nicknamed his place in Montreal island “La 
Chine,”or “China,”a name it bears to this day. He seems then 
to have visited the south shore of Lake Erie, ascended the 
Maumee, and, perhaps, reached a branch of the Ohio. Hav-r 
ing won the favour of the great governor Frontenac, by 
his hostility to the clergy of Montreal and by reporting their 
sermons, he obtained a grant of Fort Frontenac. He rebuilt 
the rude work, built sloops to ply on Lake Ontario, passed 
above Niagara Falls where he built the Griffon, the first sloop 
to sail on the upper lakes, and in her with a party reached 
Mackinac and Green Bay-. Contrary to his patent, he here 
bought furs, and sent the vessel back to Niagara in order to 
meet the immense debts he had contracted in unavailable 
property. He then, by the St. Joseph, reached the Illinois 
River, and begun a rude fort near the present Peoria, and a 
vessel to descend,; the Missi.ssippi to the GulfiMarquette and 
Joliet having already descended to the Arkansas, Hearing 
nothing of the Griffon, he started back to Canada, to find 
that it had perished in a storm or been destroyed by treach¬ 
ery. During his absence the Iroqpois broke up his post in 
Illinois, and all his labour was lost, the only addition to 
knowledge being Hennepin's exploration of the Mississippi 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. 

In 1C82 he was again in the West, with schemes of con¬ 
quering Northern Mexico ; a Spaniard, Penalosa, who had 
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been Governor of New Mexico and penetrated to the Mis¬ 
souri, having gone to France and offered his service.s, mak¬ 
ing it certain that the Spaniards had not yet occupied tlje 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

This time La Salle abandoned the St. Joseph, and taking 
the way by Chicago which Joliet advocated and he had de¬ 
nounced, he reached the Mississippi at last, February 6th, 
1682, and in canoes descended to the Gulf, where, as we have 
seen, he planted the arms of France. His subsequent career 
may be briefly told. He returned to France, and proposed 
to Government the conquest of the rich Mexican mines, de¬ 
signing to erect a fort on the Mississippi between the Illinois 
and the Gulf as the base of his operations. Penalosa pro¬ 
posed to do the same with the buccaneers of Santo Domingo, 
capturing Panuco and making it his chief post. The Gov¬ 
ernment combined the plans. La Salle .sailed with three 
vessels, reached Texas and disembarked in Espiritu Santo, 
or Matagorda Bay, expecting to be followed by Penalosa 
with a large force. Histories generally pretend that he was 
carried there by the treachery of Beaujeu, a navy captain 
commanding one of his v'essels, but the documentary evi¬ 
dence shows that La Salle acted purposely. Beaujeu left him, 
after offering to procure him relief, ns one of his vessels went 
ashore ; then La Salle for two years roamed through Texas, 
merely building a sort of fort on the shore, attempting no 
cultivation, no trade, no e.xploration to reach the Mississippi 
by sea or land, even after he formed a friendly alliance with 
the Cenis or A.ssinais. At last, not far from the Trinity, while 
making a desperate effort to reach the Mississippi, he was 
murdered, early in 1687, by one of his fellow-townsmen who 
had invested largely in the undertaking as a genuine attempt 
at colonization, and who w'as stung by the harsh and over¬ 
bearing treatment he received. .Some of the survivors of 
his partv, without much difficulty, reached a French post on 
the Arkansas, and by way of Illinois made their way to Que¬ 
bec and France. 
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THE COINS OF TARSUS. 

BY ROBERT MORRIS, L. L. D., LA GRANGE, KENTUCKY. 

T ha.s been deemed worthy of consideration, whether 
the numerous and interesting coins of this metro¬ 
polis of Cilicia suggested anything to the 
spiritual imagery of St Paul, who in his 
youth must hav'e been accustomed to them. The place 
itself, it is well-known was the most celebrated in the 
Province of Cilicia. Strabo enumerates it as one of the most 
powerful cities. Augustus decreed it a Metropolis, as the 
coins abundantly prove. By Mark Antony, to whose cause 
Tarsus adhered in the civil wars. Tarsus was made a free 
city. The place was so favoured by Julius that the name, 
for a time was changed to Jidiopolis. In favour of Hadri¬ 
an it was afterwards styled Hadriana ; then Commodiana, 
Severiatia, Antmiana, Alexandriana, etc., all of which are 
evidenced by its coins. 

The emblems displayed upon these are varied and instruc¬ 
tive. I name only a part, to which the reader will give at¬ 
tention in reply to the question suggested above. 

Jupiter, semi-nude, .seated. .A. female wearing a turreted 
crown, seated upon a rock ; and near by, the well-known coin¬ 
figure representing a flowing river. This is “an aged 
man lying along the ground, having an urn overturned, from 
which water is flowing.” 

In some coins, the woman seated upon the rock has wheat 
heads in her right hand ; the rocks refer to the mountainous 
surroundings, the wheat-heads to the fertility of the valley. 
In some she sits upon a bench instead of a rock, and holds 
poppy heads as well as wheat-heads. 

In place of Jupiter, we find on some of the coins the club 
of Hercules within a crown of oak leaves. One mintage of 
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the Tarsian coins exhibits a group of four panthers upon 
which sits the nude figure of a man, holding his right hand 
erect. Another exhibits a figure with a corn measure upon 
his head, seated upon a horned lion, his right hand elevated, 
his left holding upon his shoulder a quiver. 

But the varieties are so numerous that I must mass them 
together more closely ;—An ornamented altar supporting an 
idol ; an edifice, on the top of which sits a bird, in the front 
part a panther is sculptured ; a shield and wolf walking to 
the right; a temple of eleven columns, on top an eagle ; two 
palm branches within a laurel crown, around it eight human 
heads, part of men, part of women ; and many other forms, 
mostly variations of the types named. All the above are 
autonomous coins, i. c. ; struck while the city was independ¬ 
ent, and possessed the right of mintage. The legends and 
inscriptions upon these are in Greek and read, for the most 
part Tarseon, Adrianon, Matropoleos, leras kai asylou {Holy 
and an Asylum) Koinos Kilikias {the common temple of 
Tarsou dis Neokoron Koinon Kilikias. {The money 
of Tarsus, appointed for the second time servants of the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus ; the commi/nity of Cilicia.) 

After the coinage was made to bear Roman types, we find 
portraits and inscriptions of the Emperors occupying the 
front side with some variations in the figures on the reverse. 
A temple with eight columns is a frequent object. The 
words Oreis Kilikion {at the boundaries of Cilicia) are not 
rare. An eagle perched upon the expanded wings of a 
harp ; a crown adorned with rays ; the god Bacchus standing, 
holding a thyrsus in his left hand, in his left a tankard pour¬ 
ing wine upon the head of a standing panther; the helmet- 
ed Pallas standing, holding in her right hand an owl, in her 
left a spear. 

I might extend the account of these symbolisms to a doz¬ 
en pages, but enough has been shown for the purpose. In 
reading the life and epistles of St Paul, do we find any traces 
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of his early acquaintance with these varied and speaking 
types of heathenism ? I leave the reply to the studious. Dr. 
Farrar in his “ Life and work of St Paul” (a noble volume ; 
I am reading it now with ever-increasing admiration and re¬ 
spect) thinks that Paul paid little attention to the pheno¬ 
mena with which he must have been familiar, the noble river 
Cydnus, the mountain-ranges, the fertile valleys, and, in con¬ 
sequence, the elegant and instructed coins. He says: “ I 
cannot find a single word which shows that Paul had even 
the smallest susceptibility for the works of nature. There 
are souls in which the burning heat of some transfusing pur¬ 
pose calcines every other thought, every other desire, every 
other admiration. St Paul’s was one. His life was absorb¬ 
ingly if not solely and exclusively the spiritual life, the life 
which is utterly dead to every other interest of the groaning 
and travailing creation, the life hid with Christ in God.” 



WHO WAS LEBEL.? 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NOVA SCOTIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

BY JAMES HANNAV. 

jjBOUT the year 1827 a large stone bearing the in¬ 
scription, 

l.EBEL, 

1643. 

was found in Lower Granville, N. S. According to Hali- 
burton it was discovered near the eastern parapet of the Old 
P'ort, populatly known there as the “ Scotch Fort.” This 
stone is, I believe, .still in existence and in the possession of 
a gentleman in Annapoli.s. It has excited a good deal of 
curiosity and ha.s been made the subject of a very pretty 
little poem by Mr. W. Arthur Calneck, which was published 
in Stewart's Quarterly a number of years ago. The poet 
speculates on the various reasons for which the stone might 
have been so inscribed, whether as a monument to lover, 
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wife or child, or whether it “merely marked the bounds of 
some old settler’s tillage grounds.” The poet in the two last 
stanzas evidently concludes to give up the riddle, and says:— 
The buried past so eloquent, 

Of things perchance of less moment, 

Has but the briefest record lent 
Of that of which my verse would teil, 

And every effort made will fad . 

To lift the intervening veil. 

That shrouds from human ken the tale, 

Enfolded in the name I.«bel. 

Two hundred years the secret keep, 

And none are left to mourn or weep 
For him or her whose relics sleep, 

Forgotten quite, though loved so well ; 

Two hundred more may come and go, 

With footsteps, solemn, grand and slow ; 

And still the story none shall know. 

That lingers round the name Lvebel. 

This is clearly a very desponding view to take of the mat¬ 
ter, and I hope to be able to show that it is not a correct 
view. I have no doubt that any one with time and money 
enough at his disposal, by searching among the records in 
the French archives,the civic documents of Paris, the proceed¬ 
ings of the courts and the registers of births and deaths, might 
be able to construct a very full biography' of Lebel, a much 
fuller one for instance than we have of Shakespeare. Of 
course there is no such interest attaching to the name as 
would warrant any such research, but that stone with its single 
legend, so brief yet so absolute, is one of those stumbling- 
blocks in the way of the antiquary or historian, which we 
would often give much to be able to remove; for who can 
tell what valuable secret may not be concealed under such a 
mysterious stone as this ? 

Two questions then arise in connection with the investiga¬ 
tion of this matter, 1st, Who was Lebel ? and 2 nd, Why was 
this stone erected ? 

As to the first question it must be remembered that the 
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“ Scotch Fort,” so called, was the headquarters of d’Aulnay 
in Acadia, in 1643, and probably for a year later, until he 
had built his new fort at Annapolis. It was the only forti¬ 
fication at Port Royal at that period, and it was on the site 
of the original fort erected by Champlain in 1605. It was, 
therefore, in 1643, the place where d’Aulnay and his princi¬ 
pal officers would be residing. Lebel was, no doubt, a resi¬ 
dent of Acadia in 1643, and as he was neither a military 
man, an ecclesiastic nor a lawyer, it is probable that he stood 
to d’Aulnay in the relation of secretary or man of business. 
He may have been that secretary who, in 1646, went to Bos¬ 
ton with Messrs. Marie and Louis to negotiate a treaty on 
behalf of d’Aulnay, or he may have gone back to France be¬ 
fore that time ; the matter is not important. It is certain 
however, that he stood very high in the favor of d’Aulnay’s 
family, and was greatly trusted as we shall presently see by 
reference to the Paris MSS., in which his name occurs five 
times at least. 

In 1650 d’Aulnay died. His death probably took place 
in the spring or summer, for in November, 1650, his father, 
Rene de Menou de Charnisay, was appointed to the guard¬ 
ianship of the children of d’Aulnay. We find the elder 
Charnisay, as such guardian, a party to an agreement, dated 
Nov'. 9th, 1650, by which all the claims of LeBorgne against 
the estate of d’Aulnay are fixed at two hundred and sixty 
thousand livres. Charnisay died prior to June 24th, 1651, 
for he is spoken of as dead in a document of that date. He 
was succeeded in the guardianship of d’Aulnay’s children by 
William Lebel, who was, no doubt, the Lebel of the Port 
Royal stone. The decree of the Council of State of 20th 
March, 1703, gives abstracts of five documents in which Le¬ 
bel is mentioned, and to four of which he was a party. The 
first of these is the celebrated Vendome partnership, dated 
the 18th P'eb., 1652, by which the Duke de Vendome was 
admitted as a partner and joint proprietor of the estates of 
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the deceased d’Aulnay in Acadia. The partie.s of the first 
part of this agreement were d’Aulnay’s widow and Lebel» 
who is termed Stibroge tuteur (substituted or appointed guard¬ 
ian) of the minor children of d’Aulnay. The next is a de¬ 
claration made by d’Aulnay’s widow in regard toa suit which 
had been commenced by Lebel against Le Borgne without 
her knowledge. This is dated the 24th April, 1653, two 
months after the lady’s marriage with de la Tour. Then we 
have a judgment of the Parliament of Paris, dated December 
29th, 1654, against Lebel, as guardian and Jeanne Motin, 
who had been d’Aulnay’s widow, in which the Act of Jan¬ 
uary i6th, 1642, and the sentence of November 24th, 1647, 
in favor of Dame de Razilly are declared to be in force 
asfainst them as they were against D’Aulnay, and condemn¬ 
ing them to pay thirty-four thousand livres interest. Then 
under date March 15th, 1657, we have the examination of 
Emmanuel LeBorgne, at the instance of Lebel, as guardian, 
before Gautier, Counsellor at Paris, one of the incidents of 
the suit between the parties. Lastly, there is the decree of 
the Parliament of Paris, of July, 27th, 1658, between William 
I.ebel, who is here termed honorary guardian, and LeBorgne, 
by which the request of the latter for a revision of the ac¬ 
counts is rejected, and the agreement of Nov. 9th, 1650, 
which I have already cited, ordered to be carried out. This 
is the last notice of Lebel that I have been able to find. 

The result of all these citations seems to show that Lebel 
was a man of business in Paris who had lived in Acadia, and 
was so well acquainted with its affairs, and so highly trusted, 
that he w’as made guardian of d’Aulnay’s children, and prac¬ 
tically custodian of his enormous estate, and that he was 
standing in this position at a period more than eight years 
after d’Aulnay's death, and fifteen years after the date of the 
Port Royal stone. Who can doubt that the Lebel of 1643 
and the Lebel of 1658 are the same 

As to the second question. Why was the stone erected ? it 
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is probable that the stone was not placed to mark the grave 
of any person ; its very brevity seems to prove that. The 
absence of any initials, or titles or indications of age or sex 
makes it likely that no dead body lay underneath that stone, 
and the same thing is incidentally suggested by its proxi¬ 
mity to the fort and by the absence of any other monuments. 
Ip Champlain’s time the place of burial was a short distance 
to the east of the fort and if it could be determined that the 
place where the stone was found was on the site of that old 
burial ground it would strengthen the idea that the stone re¬ 
presents a grave. It is likely, however, that the stone was 
nothing more than a memorial placed above the gate or door 
of Lebel’s dwelling to mark the date of its erection, a fre¬ 
quent custom in that age, as it is, indeed, even in the present. 
Lescarbot, nearly forty years before, had busied himself in 
the erection of similar memorial stones over the gates of the 
fort and in other places, and the stone marked 1606, also 
mentioned by Haliburton, which was found near the same 
place, was no doubt one of these erected by Lescarbot. It 
is to be hoped that both these interesting memorial stones 
from the old fort will shortly be in the possession of the*His¬ 
torical Society, so that they may be preserved from the risks 
incident to private collections. 


A NOTEWORTHY COIN SALE. 

ESSRS. GEORGE LEAVITT & Co., at their 
sales-room in Clinton Hall, New York, recently 
sold a lot of gold and silver coins, catalogued by 
Messrs. Scott and Co. Unquestionably the most 
interesting event of the sale was a Confederate half-dollar of 
1861, which was bid off at $870 on an order sent to the auc¬ 
tioneer previous to the sale. Mr. Scott had orders to bid for 
this coin to an amount above $600. It was purchased in 
the name of “ South,” the auctioneer declining after the sale 
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to say who the actual purchaser was. It is said that only 
four of these half-dollars were ever struck. One was in Jef¬ 
ferson Davis’ possession at the time of his capture and has 
not since been heard of, and there is no trace of the other 
two of the four. Therefore, the only one that is known to 
be extant is the one now spoken of. 

There were many other coins sold at very high prices. 
For instance, the celebrated Somers’ Islands sixpence, the 
only known specimen, brought $100. It was also secured 
by “South.” 

A XII. piece of the Somers’ Islands, part of the first money 
coined in America, and ol which there are no more than six 
specimens in existence, was sold for $50. No date is given 
for this piece on the catalogue, but it was probably coined 
about 1616. 

A New Jersey silver coin without date, catalogued as “ in 
poor condition, but unique,” brought $25.50. 

A Washington season medal, 1796, of silver, also brought 
$25.50, and another, nearly a duplicate of the la.st, brought 
the sa^me price. 

A 1794 silver U. S. dollar brought $75;—and a cent of 
1804, sold for fifty dollars. 

A Lord Baltimore shilling, 1659, brought $7.75. 

A Jefferson medal of 1801 brought $10. 

A tetradrachm of Attica, 238 grains, reached $9, and a 
Sicilian tetradrachm, 261 grains, brought eleven dollars. 

A shekel of Simon Maccabeus, Judsea, B. C. 140, sold for 

$ 35 - 

A cross of the Legion of Honour of the period of Napoleon 
I. of solid gold with ribbon of ro.set, brought $19. 

A Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order brought $ 15., and 
a Grand Cro.ss of the Order of the Bath was sold for $26. 

A 20-.shilling gold piece of the time of Charles I„ 1625- 
1649, sold for $7.05. 

A $20 gold piece of Mexico of the time of Maximilian 
sold for $20.50. 
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A quadruple crown of Frederic Ulric of Brunswick, 162c, 
brought $25, and a broad, double crown of Ernest Augustus 
of Brunswick and Lunenberg, 1780, sold for $15.50, while a 
one-and-a-half crown piece of the same Duke, 1681, brought 
$12.50. 

A Danish mortuary crown, date 1848, brought $13.72. 

A triple crown of Breda, 1625, sold for $23. 

A crown of Charles I. of England, 1665, sold for $7.50. 

The most exciting controversy occurred over a rebel dol¬ 
lar of Formosa, of 1841, the bidding beginning at 75 cents 
and continuing between two dealers by advances of 10 cents 
until the price reached $10.70, when the coin was knocked 
down to Mr. Chapman, his opponent remarking that “ the 
money was well worth it 

The same dealer bought an oblong bar of silver 15x44, 
weighing an ounce, said to have come from Cochin China, 
for $10.50. 


SOLOMON DE CAUS. 

HE first man who conceived the idea of using 
steam for moving carriages on land was Solomon 
De Caus, a Frenchman, in the year 1641, was 
sent to a lunatic asylum for persisting in his idea. 
An old letter of that date describes a visit paid to the 
Bicetre at Pari.s, which was the most celebrated madhouse 
of the day, by the Marquis of Worcester. Among the in¬ 
mates it mentions, was one who alarmed the visitors by 
screaming behind the bars of his cell in a hoarse voice, “ I 
am not mad ! I am not mad ! I have made a discovery which 
would enrich any country that adopted it.” “What di.s- 
covpry asked our guide. “ Oh !” said the keeper, “ some¬ 
thing trifling ; you would never guess it; it is the use of the 
steam of boiling water. To listen to the lunatic, you would 
think that with steam you could navigate ships, move car- 
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riages, indeed, there is no end to the wonders he would have 
us believe. He has even written a book about it.” 

This book was published in Paris in 1615, and was called 
“ Les Raisons des Forces Mouvantes avec diverses machines 
tants utiles que puissants.” The “ reason in his madness” 
was never discovered ; it took nearly two centuries to justify 
him. 


COINS OF THE SEVEN CITIES OF ASIA MINOR. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS, L. L. D., LA GRANGE, KENTUCKY. 


M HE Seven Churches of Asia, of which so much is 
said in the Book of Revelation were KPHESUS, 
SMYRNA, PERGAMOS, THYATIRA, SARDIS, PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA and laoDicp;a. Each of these in its 
day, was an important city and emitted numerous coins 
whose devices have been deemed worthy of study by the 
wisest scholars. I offer a few notes upon each as a prelude 
to the more careful search of those interested. 

I. Ephesus. The earliest coins of Ephesus exhibit a 
BEE as the proper symbol of the city. The Greek letter for 
eph usually accompany it. The other side of the same coin 
had in some the infant Hercules strangling the lion ; in 
others, the front half of a stag and a palm tree behind. (The 
latter the symbol of Diana, who was born under a palm tree); 
in others two heads of deer facing each other ; in others a 
corn fall between two serpents ; in others a .serpent rising 
from a chest. 

Under the Emperors we see the Temple of Diana having 
four columns to the front, and four to the sides. The figure 
of Diana habited as an archer and accompanied by a dog is 


very common. 

II. Smyrna. A common coin emblem upon the older 
coins of Smyrna is a head crowned with laurel. This by some 
authors is attributed to Apollo, by'other to Hygeia, daughter 
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of Esculapius. Another frequent device is a female head 
crowned with a turret. This is doubtless Cybele whose 
temple in Smyrna was found. Some of the groups of figures 
upon their coins are these: a woman seated on a grain basket; 
an Amazon with left breast naked ; a lion gradient, and with¬ 
in an oaken crown ; a temple with four pillars in which sits 
the goddess Fortune, her right hand on a wagon-beam, in 
her left a cornucopia; two cities each representing a Neme¬ 
sis ; at their feet a wheel; Isis and Nemesis standing, the 
former with the Egyptian instrument of Music, styled a 
Sistrum, the latter with a wheel at his feet; J upiter bearded 
and nude ; a gryphus with a wheel; Minerva standing before 
an altar on which a sacrifice is burning, in her right hand 
the sacred dish, in her left a spear. In a list of 340 coins the 
above emblems with many others are varied in every man¬ 
ner that the ingenuity of Grecian art suggested. The in¬ 
scription on the older coins usually include the names of the 
city rulers, such as Demetrius, Dionysius, Leontisan,&c. An 
intere.sting type of these coins presents the likeness of Homer 
with the figure of a book. 

III. Pergamos. The earlier coins of this city have the 
portrait of Mithridatls I V.-Eupatoris. On the other side is 
seen a stag feeding, the crescent moon and star with Greek 
letters PER. Other coins are cistophori, that is, exhibiting a 
chest with a snake issuing therefrom. These are numerous, 
and pre.sent numerous variations from t e simple type. 

The figures of Love, Minerva, Hercules, Esculapius and 
Pallas often appear. On the reverses the head of an ox ; an 
owl and ivj’ branch ; thunderbolt; eagle .standing on thunder¬ 
bolt ; the figure of victory gradient; the Paphean V^enus 
standing in a temple ; Jupiter Ammon with ram’s horns on 
his forehead ; statue of Augustus standing in a temple ; a 
man veiled standing in the act of sacrificing, holding in the 
right hand the .sacred dish ; Caligula standing, holding a 
rolled parchment in his right hand ; a temple with four col¬ 
umns &c. 
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I say nothing of the inscription, the older coins usually 
bearing the name of the city and its rulers, the latter the 
names of the Roman Emperors. The language is Greek, the 
work generally good. In some we find the expression Dis 
Neokoron as on the coins of Tarsus. This refers to the. fact that 
the city of Pergamos had been twice preferred out of all the 
cities of Asia Minor, to serve the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
This service was a subject of great emulation among the 
neighbouring cities. 

IV. Tiiv'ATIRA. The older coins of this city show a 

bearded head bound round with a fillet, and crowned with a 
moditis (corn-basket.) The opposite side of the coins exhibits 
a figure standing with a lotus in the head, in the right hand 
a sistrum, in the left a spear. These are mostly Egyptian 
emblem.s. Upon others we see Minerva wearing a helmet 
and having spear and shield ; the goddess Fortune with her 
usual attributes ; eagle with expanded wings ; a lion walking; 
figure bearing a bunch of grapes and a pastoral staff; a tripod 
altar within a laurel crown ; the head of Diana, behind her 
a bow and quiver; the usual emblem of a flowing river as in 
coins of Tarsus. I 

Later we find the Emperors and their consorts upon the 
coins with the usual adulatory expressions. Also Esculapius 
with staff around which a serpent is twined; Vulcan work¬ 
ing upon pieces of armour, having his hammer &c ; Pluto in 
a four-horse chariot abducting Proserpine ; Bacfrhus with ac¬ 
customed objects ; Apollo, Hygeia, Pallas, Herdules, etc. 

A remarkable specimen exi.sts of Alexander Severus (A. 
D. 225), having Apollo standing erect, his head radiated, be¬ 
neath* him a rainbow. In his left hand is a globe, his right 
is extended. The inscriptions are in Greek, the name of the 
place and its chief ruler. 

V. In the early coins of SARDIS, numerous names of chief 
magistrates appear. The letters s a rin Greek suffice to fix 
their origin at this city. The most frequent emblems are 
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two serpents with heads erect, winding about an obj'ect, and 
on the other side the sacred chest with serpent issuing there¬ 
from, all in an ivy crown. 

Other devices are a lion’s head ; front part of a bull with 
branch of a tree; the the head of Ceres ornamented with 
veil and wheat heads ; Jupiter seated, holding in his right 
hand a spear, sitting within a circle containing the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac ; Diana with bow and quiver; Bacchus 
with his usual attributions; Hercules with club and lions’ 
skin ; the head of Silenus bearded and crowned with ivy 
leaves ; a figure seated in a chair, holding in right hand a 
staff; the fore part of a panther; two thyrses crossed ; the 
head of Cybele ; Diana of Ephesus holding in her right hand 
a poppy-head, in her left a head of barley; a temple of four 
columns ; the head of the goddess Luna covered with a hat, 
the crescent moon upon the shoulder ; the figure of Escula- 
pius; Apollo standing nude, at his right a swan, at his left a 
lyre all in a crown of laurel; two women with right hands 
joined ; a horseman galloping at'full speed, looking back, etc. 

VI. Philadelphia. The more ancient coins of this city 
are all of bronze. They display types, numerous and in¬ 
structive of which I in.stance a few. The laiireated head of 
Jove, and on the other side a lyre in a laurel crown ; two 
heads jugated, each ornamented with wheat heads ; the Di¬ 
oscuri, or sons of Jupiter, Castor and Pollux, a star over the 
head of each ; the Macedonian shield ; a thunderbolt within 
a laurel crown ; the huntress Diana w ith bow and quiver; 
(very common); Apollo, semi-nude. 

The Roman Emperors are distinguished upon these coins 
from Augustus to Valerian. Those of Hadrian have the 
head of his favourite, Antinoos ; Venus standing in a temple 
of four columns ; Apollo in a similar edifice, also in one with 
six columns ; two men by a column in which is a statue of 
Diana ; two urns upon a table ; on another the urns contains 
young palms; Esculapius with his ordinary staff; Hercules 
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striking a man with his club and dismounting him ; the same 
hero slaying the Erymanthian boar ; a horse upon which lies 
a serpent in folds erecting its head; Mercury having in his 
right hand the crmnenttim (purse), in his left a caduceu^ etc. 

VII. Laodicea. Laodicea is the last of the seven 
places whose coinages afford such large series to all coin 
cabinets, minted money with numerous types. The lyre is com 
mon. The head of Mars with a star ; the cornucopia and ca- 
duceus ; the tripod altar sacred to Apollo ; Jupiter holding an 
infant in his right hand, his left extended towards a she-goat 
standing by ; Venus holding both hands to her head, an al¬ 
tar, a dolphin and a serpent; an ass and a horse ; an altar in 
which a lotus is laid ; the chest of Bacchus between the two 
peculiar hats of Castor and Pollux under stars ; two female 
figures having spears and holding right hands joined, one 
with the word Homer in Greek ; a six-columned temple; a 
woman between two lions ; Esculapius with his accustomed 
staff and serpent (represented now-a-days by every barbers’ 
pole), etc. But enough has been said to show the variety of 
types under which the ancients expressed their favourite du¬ 
ties, the situation of their respective countries, their amicable 
relation, their prominent rulers, and all that body of history 
which, carefully collected preserves the memory of so much 
from oblivion. 


A COMPLETE CANADIAN COPPER COIN CATA¬ 
LOGUE. BY JOSEPH LAROUX, M B. 
jj|LTHOUGH it has been said that literary critics 
are disappointed authors, we hope that we may 
not be considered disappointed numismatists if 
in reviewing the little work of the above title we 



are obliged to point out shortcomings or defects. 

We are glad to be able to chronicle the appearance of this 
latest contribution to numismatic literature, of which we do 
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not have any too much, and no doubt, this catalogue will 
prove useful to many, especially to beginners. However, 
as hinted, our notice cannot be wdiolly complimentary ; our 
readers, of course, bearing in mind as they follow our remarks 
that we do not find fault for the sake of carping, but for the 
sake of exactness in the study of numismatics, and in order 
that when Mr. Leroux publishes his second edition, which 
we hope we may be favoured with, he may not repeat the 
mistakes of the first. 

In the first place we would suggest that its appearance 
would be considerably better were the large unneces¬ 
sarily large capitals replaced by smaller. But to leave mere 
questions of type, appearance, &c.—we would point out that 
Mr. Leroux has followed Mr. Sandham too confidingly, and 
has consequently reproduced the errors of the latter (for even 
his work was not absolutely perfect) and does not mention 
some pieces which Mr. S. overlooked.' 

Taking up the catalogue in detail we would remark that 
as the Magdalen Islands form part of the Province of Quebec, 
it is not strictly correct to give them a separate division ; 
indeed, it might be a question whether in this fifteenth year 
of the Dominion of Canada it is correct to speak of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, the Magda¬ 
len Islands, and Canada, for though some of the pieces are of 
both Upper and Lower Canada, most are distinctly either of 
one or the other, and the two provinces might easily have 
had separate headings; it seems very difficult for Cana¬ 
dians to fully realize the fact that the terms Canada and 
Canadian are no longer provincial or sectional jn their true 
meaning. 

As regards No. 13 of the catalogue, we understand that 
there is no New Brunswick half cent of 1864, nor Nova 
Scotia penny (see No. 16) of 1823. 

There seems to be an error also in No. 23 ; the middle date 
should be omitted. No. 41 is partly incorrect; the Ruther¬ 
fords having issued no token at St. Johns in 1846. 
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There is only one variety of No. 42, and it is a mistake to 
assume that the no-date Rutherford was issued at Harbor 
Grace. 

As to No. 48, there are only two varieties of the Vexator 
Canadensis, and the reverse inscription on both is the same- 

No. 104 is given without any reverse ; we presume that it 
has one ? 

VVe confess that we are a little puzzled by the bracketed 
remark ; if the words referred to are not on the coin, where are 
they ? 

No. 109 is a stamp-case, and therefore out of place in a 
coin catalogue. 

Nos. 112 to 116 inclusive are stamped by letter punches, 
and can hardly be classed as token.s. VVe would suggest that 
Nos. 118 to 122 inclusive, should also be omitted from the 
next edition. Mr. Leroux himself seems a little doubtful of 
the propriety of their occupying a place in a coin catalogue, 
from the heading he places them under. 

His arrangement of the table ofthe“Un Sou” series is dif¬ 
ferent from Mr. Sandham’s, but would bear recasting and ex¬ 
tending ; for instance where he notes the existence of two or 
three varieties he might describe them; it would facilitate 
matters for inexperienced collectors. . 

In conclusion we not only express the hope that these re¬ 
marks will be useful to those who may use the first edition 
of Mr. Leroux’s catalogue, but also that he may find them 
of real service when he prepares the second. 


INDIAN GRAVES IN MANITOBA. 

BY C. S. BAKER, FRO.M OAK LAKE, MAN. 

O where you will all over this continent and traces 
of human beings can be met with, such as flint 
arrow heads, stone axes, and stone hammers, 
broken bones, burnt stones, &c. A rude kind of 
pottery has also frequently been met with in old camp ground 
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and burying places. I have met with a great many difierent 
kinds of Indians between this and the Rocky Mountains, 
and I find that when a death occurs in the camp they inva¬ 
riably bury as soon as possible, and on the morrow they 
move away to some other place, and they seem to be averse 
to camping near to old or new graves, yet they consider it a 
merit to visit the graves of their relatives to hold the “ feast 
of the dead.” Their time of visiting these graves is in the 
early part of the summer, and while the feast is being pre¬ 
pared some of the near female relatives of the dead one care¬ 
fully gathers the dead leaves from off the grave all round to 
a distance of five or six yards, then the earth is gathered up 
and heaped on the grave and around it; this custom is some¬ 
times repeated year after year till the grave becomes a 
mound. 

Within three-fourths of a mile of this place there is a grave 
that I passed very frequently, but always took it to be a 
vvig-wam until I was told by an Indian that it was the grave 
of a woman that died in winter and that had been buried in 
the centre of the wigwam as that was the easiest spot to dig 
her grave, it being thawed by fires kept up constantly during 
her long illness; thus the fires that lighted her home served 
the double purpose of thawing the frozen sod that was to 
become her last resting place, and giving light and heat to 
her and her friends and nurses. 

This grave is made of poles like an ordinary wigwam but 
must have been covered with earth to a considerable height 
and thickness. The whole mass has fallen and lies just as 
it fell. The party that were camped here moved down the 
creek a distance of six miles and then passed the remainder 
of the winter. Whenever death visits their camp these In¬ 
dians always move away to some other spot. 

All the way up the Qu’ Appelle valley, and the valley of 
the South Sascatchewan the Indians bury their dead by 
making a strong box of timber of the size of an ordinary 
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stovepipe, this they flatten roughly with an axe and fit in 
between standing trees. A circle is formed round by clean¬ 
ing the ground, by scraping the earth off to heap on and 
around the graves. I have seen this kind of grave in the 
Sascatchewan in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, although 
they have also been known to put their dead on scaffolds. 


A NUMISMATIC WAIF OR WINDFALL. 


BY PROFESSOR J. D, BUTLER. 

Minister from Richland Center, Wis., Rev. Mr. 
Pearce, has submitted to my inspection a French 
medal nearly a century old, and whose age is its 
least claim to interest. It is a medal, not a coin ; 
it bears noteworthy inscriptions and devices, and it turned 
up where and when it was least expected. 

The medal is of copper, and has the size of a sou. On its 
face is the legend, Ludovicus XVI. Rex Galliee defunctus 
(that is, Louis XVI., King of France, dead) running round 
a head as ghastly as that of John, the Baptist, in a charger, 
and with the hooked nose and other Bourbon characteristics 


much exaggerated. 

On the reverse, we see on a curta in hanging above a scep¬ 
tre and crown that are tumbling to the ground, the words 
“ Louis XVI.” ’Round the whole are the words, Sol regni 
abut, (that is. The sun of the realm departed.) Below is the 
date of the king’s decapitation, Jan’y 21, 1793. At sight of 
this time-tarnished estray, imagination starts on conjectures 
how often this last brazen insult to fallen royalty had passed 
as a coin ; when it crossed the ocean ; by what leaps, or steps, 
it penetrated to the region of the Mississippi;— 

“ And find no end in wondering mazes lost.” 

It was discovered by its fortunate possessor, in Michigan, 
among the small change when he had a church collection 
taken up. 
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In that case he was hardly inclined to agree with Saul’s 
text: “ Alexander, the coppersmith hath done me much 

harm.” 

It would not be easy to count the numismatic relics crop- 
ing out in Mackinaw, in Green Bay, in Maxfield and many 
a rural district of Wisconsin and neighbouring States, which 
have been sent to me for study and interpretation. But I 
would be glad to examine ten times as many. Humble as 
glow worm, they sparkle no less brightly, illuminating dark 
corners of art and history. But our strongest emotion is 
wonder; 

“ Not that the coins are rich or rare, 

But how in the world they came to be there." 

SPANISH SILVER IN EARLY WISCONSIN—A 
UNIQUE MEDALLIC FIND. 

[by prof. j. d. butler] 

WENTY years ago, Austin Birge, while digg¬ 
ing in a mound at lower Prairie du Chien, came 
across some bits of bones and primitive pottery^ 
and among them espied a larger silver coin than 
he had ever seen. Removing to Canyon City, Grant county, 
Oregon, he carried his find with him, but lately sent it back 
again, so that it has fallen into my hands, by favour of the 
owner, Horace Beach, Esq. Its diameter is two and one- 
eighth inches, that of a dollar is one and one-half inches. It 
weighs 776 grains, or nearly twice the weight of a dollar 
which is 4 b 2*4 grains. Its material is chiefly silver, though 
it possibly contains more alloy than the coins issued from 
the mints of the United States. Its obverse bears a bust, 
one and one-half inches high, stamped in very bold relief. 
It was originally encircled by an inscription now almost il¬ 
legible. Upon the reverse is the .vord Merito, in letters so 
large that six of them fill more than an inch. This legend 
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is in the midst of a wreath tied with ribbons. The leaves of 
the wreath are those of the cactus or prickly pear. This re¬ 
lic has a hole bored through it in the margin, so that it could 
be hung round one's neck. It was clearly minted not for a 
coin but fora medal. No silver coin so heavy is noted in 
the currencies of the world. The cactus leaves are a feature 
which points to Mexican origin. The word mcrito also is 
Spanish, meaning merit, or reward of merit. It seems to 
have been originally Por Mcrito. 

It is noteworthy that while Mcrito is well-preserved on 
one side of the medal, all the words on the other are well 
nigh obliterated. Perhaps the silver fell into the hands of 
an Indian, who thought much of the bust, but rubbed off the 
meaningless words that ran around it, considering them a 
deformity, in order to leave the King’s image alone in its 
glory. 

In the inscription which encircles the bust the words Car¬ 
los, Espana and Indias are easily decipherable, and, placing 
the medal upon a hot iron, about all the legend may be made 
out as follows : 



—that is, in English, “ Charles III., King of Spain and the 
Indies.” This monarch reigned from 1758 to 1788. 

We ask at once, “ How came this medal where it was dis- 
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covered ? or into the hands of the Indian with whom it was 
buried ?" Conjectures are free for every one. and so I will 
state mine,—which seems to me the more plausible the more 
I consider it. 

The Spanish medal, as I think, was presented to Huiscon- 
sin, or Mitasse, chiefs of the Sauks and Foxes, on the 20th 
of November, 1781, and in St Louis, by the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernor, Don Francisco Cruzat. If this opinion is correct, its 
subsequent history is plain enough, as the Sauks then lived 
on the Lower Wisconsin, in the very region where the puz¬ 
zling find was made. 

What ground is there for this opinion ? 

The Wisconsin chiefs were visiting the Spanish dignitary, 
as stated above, were treated by him with marked attention, 
and they carried home to their tribes a letter from him, claim¬ 
ing authority over them, and giving them orders. This let¬ 
ter is still extant and treasured in the MS. archives of the 

I 

Wisconsin Historical Society. It was printed in their col¬ 
lections (Vol. III., p. 5C»4.) Now, it was the habit of colonial 
Governors to give a medal to every chief with whom they 
formed an alliance. Whoever accepted a medal ackiiQwi^g- 
ed the giver as his liege lord. The whole tenor of Cruzat’s 
letter shows that it was natural for him to hang medals around 
the necks of the representatives of those to whom he wrote. 

A few more words regarding the custom of giving medals 
and its significance may serve to thicken other proofs that 
rather thinly demonstrate the reasonableness of my faith con¬ 
cerning the Spanish medal. As soon as the United States 
had purchased the northwest from Napoleon, LieuL Pike was 
despatched up the great river to assert American authority, 
and that in part by demanding the surrender of foreign 
medals. He secured quite a number, some of them lately 
presented to Indians by British agents. He exacted pro¬ 
mises from such agents that they would on no other occasion 
make such presentations. [See his journal, p. 82, and appen¬ 
dix, pp. 4, 8, II, 15, 21-29, etc.] 
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But long afterwards Briti.sh medals were bestowed in the 
northwest, and regarded by the receivers as binding them to 
fight for King George, as they were bound by their Catholic 
medals to pray to their tutelar saints. Tecumseh wore one 
round his neck when killed in 1813 at the Thame.s. It piay 
be seen now at the mint in Philadelphia. It is No. 14 in 
the case of miscellaneous medals, its material silver, and it 
is three inches in diameter. 

During our civil war, when it was thought England might 
side with the South, our Indian agents were ordered to search 
for foreign medals among the tribes, demand the surrender 
of them, and give American medals in their stead. There 
now lies before me a medal, one of several thus obtained in 
pursuance of orders from Washington, from Menomonee 
chiefs, by Indian agent. Dr. M. M. Davis. Those aboriginal 
leaders, in their own view, did not exchange allegiance till 
they exchanged the token of it. It is an odd coincidence 
that the silver disk before me is identical in all points with 
that worn by Tecumseh at his death, and which is so care¬ 
fully guarded by our national government. Our State His¬ 
torical Society already has a nucleus of such numismatic 
memorials, and if those who ignorantly hoard them here and 
there, will send them in, at least for inspection in that centre 
of historic studies, we need not despair of seeing an outline 
history of Wisconsin written in medallic memorials. 

In view of the considerations now presented, there seems 
to be verity or at least verisimilitude in my opinion that the 
Spanish medal came from the Spanish governor to the ab¬ 
original chieftain who visited him, and that it lay in his 
mound-marked grave or that of his next friend, till in our 
days it reappeared for giving us light and delight as well. 
Yet I am ready to surrender this theory for one better as the 
Menomonee exchanged the likeness of King George for that 
of Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE EARLIEST LOCOMOTIVE IN ENGLAND. 

[|N these days when railway trains are every-day 
matters of fact, and when we in Canada are near¬ 
ing the realization of our hopes to bind the land 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with iron chains, 
it will not be without interest to reproduce a plea written by 
William Howitt, in 1847, for the real projector of the Eng¬ 
lish railway system; it is a sad retrospect to know that 
Thomas Gray died neglected and in poverty, indeed, so com¬ 
pletely is he ignored that it is scarcely too much to sa^ that 
his name is almost unknown to the present generation, al¬ 
though he was, undoubtedly, the first to propo.se “A Gene¬ 
ral Iron Railway, to supersede the necessity of horses, &c.” 

But let us endeavour for a moment to recall the past. 
Let us enter again into our former selves; let us imagine 
ourselves living without a single railway in the country ; let 
us recall the doubts of the success of the grand experiment 
of the line between Liverpool and Manchester to the last 
moment; let us recollect how the very idea of boring through 
the heart of mountains, and carrying such ponderous weights 
over bogs, was scouted ; and, finally, recall our astonishment 
as we saw, for the first time in our lives, a train came thun¬ 
dering and careering on its iron road. It is only by such an 
effort of memory that we now become cognizant of the vast 
change which has been introduced, and which we have sim¬ 
ultaneously undergone. Thomas Gray saw all this before it 
existed ; planned it, and recommended it by every means in 
his power. Repulsed by the great and learned, he was not 
put down ; ridiculed, he was not abashed ; neglected, he was 
not daunted ; opposed, he still persevered. He omitted no 
scheme, he spared no exertion to convince the British nation 
that a new social revolution was at hand ; that a new power 
was about to spring into existence ; that a mine of wealth in- 
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conceivable, and a field of mechanic glory unrivalled, was 
lying at its feet, and soliciting its acceptance. He had at 
this very time written a book detailing his views and his 
great plan, which was in its fifth edition, and about to enter 
its sixth. Mr. Gray presented Wm. Howitt with a copy of 
this work interleaved and interlined for his sixth edition. It 
is entitled “OBSERVATIONS ON A General Iron Railway 
OR Land Steam Conveyance; to supersede the necessity of 
horses in all public vehicles: showing the vast superiority in 
every respect over the present pitiful methods of conveyance by 
turnpike-roads, canals, and coasting traderc. Containing every 
species of Information relative to Railroads and Locomotive 
Engines. By Thomas Gray, the Projector. Fifth Edition 
(corrected for the Sixth), with Maps and Plates illustrative 
^ of the Plan. London : Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row. To be had of •a.ll Booksellers. 1825.” 

Thomas Gray subsequently left Nottingham for Exeter. 
Often, when witnessing the rapid speed of railways at home 
and abroad, have I said—“Well, this realises all the specu¬ 
lative plans of Gray”; and have added—“ No doubt he is 
well remunerated for laying before the nation this great 
scheme, and for so unweariedly urging on its adoption. No 
doubt he is now actively and lucratively employed in the 
superintendence of some important line.” What then was 
my astonishment the other day to lay my hand on a little 
pamphlet in the shop of Mr. Effingham Wilson, with thi.s 
title— “The Railway System AND its Author, Thomas 
Gray now of Exeter. A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., etc. 
By Thomas Wilson, Esq., Chev. De L'Ordre De Lion Neder- 
landais. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 
1846”; with this motto— 

“I am surprised at the care which appears to be taken by 
all authors on railways not to mention the name of THOMAS 
Gr.\y, though some make rather free with his work. At all 
events, none can dispute his originality and undeviating per- 
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severance in forwarding and bringing to public notice his 
favourite scheme. We may yifbee the day when, like Watt, 
his name will be handed about as one great pillar of our com¬ 
mercial structure.”— Mechanics' Magazine, May 29, 1830. 



Chance has placed in our way an illustration of Gray’s pro¬ 
posed locomotive which must be full of interest The engine 
—of a funny construction, according to our present notions 
—has no tender, being intended to run a certain distance, 
and there to be refreshed with coke and water at a station. 
The carriages are like coaches, placed on wooden trunk 
frames, having both outside and inside passengers, guards 
and coachmen ; the guards furnished with horns, and one 
coachman, actually, by the waggish engraver, with a whip. 
The coaches are piled with luggage and connected by iron 
bars ; all the mysteries of springs and buffers being yet un¬ 
conceived. The second train consists of a like engine and 
three close square carriages ; probably for merchandise that 
was required to be kept dry : the third of open carriages filled 
wi‘h packages. 

At page XXII. he gives a plan of “ A General Iron Rail¬ 
way” ; and here we have slides and tnrn-tablcs for the turn¬ 
ing of carriages, and moving them from ond line to another. 
Thus he had supplied his system with rails, carriages, turn¬ 
tables, almost everything which actual experience has now 
made common. hi is wheels are cogged and his rails 
notched. 
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NEW CATALOGUE OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY, 

[by prof. J. D. butler, in the NEW YORK Nation, DE¬ 
CEMBER 1.] 

HE State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at Ma¬ 
dison, has just published the fifth volume of its 
Library catalogue. This addition is a work of 
585 pages, and the pages of the previous volumes 
were 2,491. 1 he whole number of titles, with cross refer¬ 

ences, books and pamphlets, is now over ninety-four thousand. 

In the Centennial report on the public libraries in the 
United States, issued at Washington in 1876, by the Bureau 
of Education, sixty-eight historical societies are enumerated. 
At that time the volumes in the Wisconsin library numbered 
^ 3 ’ 347 - Only two historical libraries in the country then 
reported more books,—namely, the Worcester Antiquarian 
Society (60,496) and the New York Historical Society (60,- 
000. The Wisconsin accumulations were no doubt less valu¬ 
able than the smaller numbers, which had been more judici¬ 
ously and deliberately gathered in certain other Eastern as¬ 
sociations, especially in Boston, Hartford and Philadelphia. 

The Wisconsin magazine, while in the matter of North¬ 
western history it has been made so far as possible exhaus¬ 
tive, also embraces a wide miscellaneous range. Its set of 
British patent reports (3,403 vols.) is believed to be the only 
one, since the Chicago fire, in the Northwest. Its Transac¬ 
tions of the British Royal Society (154 vols.) has few rivals 
in America. Dutch books ought to be plenty in New York, 
but Knickerbockers, notably Dr. Shea, have found in the 
Wisconsin alcove treasures of their vernacular which they 
had vainly sought at home. 

Historical investigators from all neighbouring states, when 
at a loss regarding their own annals, comprehend the Wis- 
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consin light that shines on their dark places,—and are eager 
to rejoice in that light. 

A volume just published by Lyman C. Draper, the per¬ 
petual Wisconsin Secretary, entitled King’s Mountain and 
its heroes, is full of details which will be all the more wel¬ 
come to Carolinians, because the authority for them cannot 
be discovered in either Carolina, 

While rich in books, and not without manuscripts concern¬ 
ing local history, as well as portraits of more than a hundred 
state pioneers, the Wisconsin association claims pre-eminence 
in the line of pre-historic copper. The missing link in the 
chain of European culture—according to Sir John Lubbock 
—is the era of unalloyed copper, intervening between the 
age of stone and the age of bronze. Aside from half a doz¬ 
en rude tools in Buda-Pesth, the only specimens known in 
Europe are 30 Celts in the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. 
These are all of one type, a .sort of hatchet and all small. 
But in the Wisconsin prehistoric museum there are 191 ar¬ 
ticles, some weighing five pounds, and the varieties are no 
less than fifteen. Moreover, all these relics were brought to 
light within the limits of the state. 

The Wisconsin historical gatherings and gleanings, contri¬ 
buted by well-nigh six score of authors, already fill eight 
printed octavos. The papers thus produced, as well as the 
five volumes of catalogues, have drawn manifold exchanges 
and gifts to the library from far and near. The library, daily 
open to all comers, occupies one wing of the state capital, 
which stands in the business centre of the city. 

Three halls 60 feet in lengjth, are each girdled by a gallery 
at mid height, which doubles the shelf-room, but every cor¬ 
ner is crammed and crowded. 

The building passes for fire-proof, but so many edifices, so 
reputed, have been found wanting, when tried by the fire- 
test, that it is believed that the legislature, at the approach¬ 
ing session, will vote money enough to erect a structure 
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which, while adequate for a long prospective growth, will ajj- 
proximate in its safeguards against conflagration to that best 
of transatlantic models—the British record office in Fetter 
Lane— 

“Made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 
Its gathered beams ; great palace now of light. 

Whither as to a fountain countless stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY OF 
MANITOBA. 

E have to acknowledge the receipt of report of the 
annual meeting of the above society, and beg to 
extend a cordial congratulation to our fellow- la¬ 
bourers. 

The third annual meeting was held on 13th February at 
the Society’s rooms, when the following report was submitt¬ 
ed :— 

At the close of the third year of the Society’s existence, 
it is gratifying to report a continuation of the prosperity 
which has attended our operations during the previous two 
years. 

The immense bounds which the Province has taken in 
material prosperity have, to some extent, told against our 
Society. The rapidly increasing settlement of the country, 
the great immigration, the increased railway construction and 
the consequent expansion of trade and commerce in our 
midst, have to a great extent occupied the minds of the more 
intelligent classes of the community so exclusively that lite¬ 
rary and scientific pursuits have somewhat sufiered, and have 
not we must admit, received that degree of attention which 
the intelligence of our people would have led us otherwise to 
expect. We have to hope that ere long the excessive pres¬ 
sure of business will relax, and be followed by a period of 
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greater leisure, when we may expect to reap the benefit of 
the accumulated wealth and experience which our citizens 
will have in the meantime gained. All experience shows 
that there are epochs in literary and historical societies when 
the utmost efforts of their supporters and warmest friends 
are required to bear them over periods of apathy ; and, it is 
to be hoped that our Society will not lack such friends at 
this time. 

We are far from saying that our affairs are not in a pros¬ 
perous condition, but while business absorb,s so much atten¬ 
tion, we are in danger of allowing the Society’s interests to 
sink too far into the background. 

We can report many things showing that we have made 
decided progress since the last printed reports. 

Shortly before the last annual meeting we took possession 
of the present room.s. They have proved central, but are 
already found to be too small. 

Small and confined as they are we had the honour of re¬ 
ceiving His Excellency, the Marquis of Lome in them, on 
the occasion of his visit here last autumn. The Governor- 
General was pleased to express the great surprise with which 
he witne.ssed the accumulation of local lore which we have 
already acquired. We were able to show his Excellency 
copies of the Northwester, the Liberal, Tribune, Manitoban 
(weekly,) the News-Letter and other newspapers dating back 
to the foundation of newspaper enterprise in the Province, 
and a collection of works relating to the history of Rupert’s 
Land and the Northwest, already so complete as to be unap¬ 
proached by any of the greatest of the large libraries, which 
wealth and time have been accumulating in the older pro¬ 
vinces of the Dominion, or in the very extensive collections 
of the hi.storical .societies of the neighbouring States, even 
those bordering on our own country, and interested more 
especially in our historjA 

Since the visit of his Excellency the Governor-General 
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our council are happy to state that the archaeological depart¬ 
ment of the Society has become much more worthy of study 
by the pains taking and highly intelligent attention bestow¬ 
ed upon it by Professor Bell, of the Geological Department 
of the Canadian Government, by whom all the specimens 
have been carefully and scientifically arranged, so that each 
article may now be easily and readily referred to its proper 
class. Professor Bell has brought his extensive and accurate 
knowledge of Indian Archaeology to bear upon the relics 
found by the society in the mound opened at St. Andrew’s ; 
and your council feel safe in saying that nothing so discover¬ 
ed is now without its scientific classification, and can by this 
means be compared with relics discovered in other mounds 
throughout the continent. The warmest thanks of the coun¬ 
cil are due to Professor Bell for the cheerful manner in which 
he has rendered such valuable services ; but he has further 
put us under a debt of gratitude by the contribution (not by 
any means the first) to our Geological and Archaeological 
collection of new and valuable specimens. 

It has been subject of remark in previous reports that Pro¬ 
fessor Macoun had most kindly promised the society a du¬ 
plicate collection of specimens of botany and other things, 
collected by him in his tour to the western prairies two years 
ago. .Sir Charles Tupper was good enough to ratify the 
generous contribution of Professor Macoun, the expedition 
being under the department of which Sir Charles was then 
Minister. Circumstances prevented Professor Macoun from 
having the specimens duly prepared, but we had the satis¬ 
faction of receiving them from his own hands last summer, 
and they are now on exhibition at the rooms. 

The botanical specimens in this assortment have been pro¬ 
cured from the country beginning immediately west of 
Winnipeg, and reaching to the Rocky Mountains. A most 
exhaustive contemporaneous study to this collection is af¬ 
forded in the magnificent botanical exploration of the fortieth 
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parallel presented by Consul Taylor on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of America. 

We have to express our acknowledgements to Captain 
Scott, member for Selkirk, for his unwearied effort to supply 
the library of the Historical Society with all the publications 
of the Dominion Parliament; not only those now being pub¬ 
lished, but many of older date, now out of print and difficult 
to be obtained. We have also to thank general contributors 
for many valuable presentations to the society during the 
year. The names and contributions of books are too nu¬ 
merous to mention here, but we feel compelled to single out 
His Grace the Archbishop of St Boniface for particular 
thanks in this connection. And special mention has to be 
made of the donations of literary associations, pamphlets, re¬ 
ports and proceedings, etc., of sister Historical Societies 
throughout Canada and the United States. 

Your council have to congratulate the society on the con¬ 
tinuance of the cordial relations which have all along sub¬ 
sisted between the Society and the Government of the pro¬ 
vince, and it is with feelings of great pleasure that the coun¬ 
cil have to report that the Hon. John Norquay, Premier of 
the Government, has given his con.sent to the transfer of the 
chief portion of the Provincial Parliamentary Library from 
the charge of the Government to that of the Society. Al¬ 
though not large in number, the library is most valuable, 
comprising as it does a collection of Hansard’s debates, up to 
1871, elegantly and strongly bound. It will be a pleasure to 
the council to show by the care they bestow upon this col¬ 
lection the value they attach to this handsome donation. 
These volumes, and those already on hand, compel the coun¬ 
cil to consider the subject of providing larger room for their 
preservation and Government reference. 

The Library may be said to have been opened from the day 
of yonr last annual meeting. Its formation occupied much at- 
tentionfrom your executive council, seconded by the efforts of 
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our librarian, to make the organization worthy of the citizens 
who contributed the revenue. The subscribers were invited 
to send in lists of books desiderated by them, and several 
availed themselves of this opportunity in the selection. The 
subscribers deserve the thanks of the city and province 
for their generous and noble contribution of nearly two 
thousand dollars, which with the grant of $500 from the city 
council, a wise and princely munificence, have been the only 
provision and source of revenue for books, rent, fuel, light 
and expenses of management The circulating department 
has been much appreciated. Two thousand five hundred 
and twenty-five volumes were taken out and read during the 
year. 

The vice-president, Mr. Alex. McArthur, placed himself 
in correspondence, early in the year, with Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, the renowned war correspondent of the Daily News, 
the result of which was the engagement of Mr. Forbes for 
the delivery of two lectures. The weather prevented Mr, 
Forbes’ arrival until after the time arranged, but he came 
here a month later. The great distance which Mr. Forbes 
had to travel from his last lecturing point to this city made 
the charge high, but the account shows that the society suf¬ 
fered no loss, and in other ways the visit has proved of great 
benefit to the society, while it enabled the committee, through 
the only possible channel, to have the much wished for op¬ 
portunity of seeing and hearing this prince of war corres¬ 
pondents. 

Professor Bryce, at great pains and expense of his own 
prepared a sketch of the early life of the Earl of Selkirk. 
Beyond the immediate profit to the society and community 
from this elaborate paper a further and lasting benefit has 
accrued to the country in the paper being the means of lead¬ 
ing our learned corresponding secretary. Professor Bryce, to 
continue his researches, and to embody the result in a vol¬ 
ume on the early history of the Red River Settlement, which 
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it is expected, will have been issued from the London (Eng¬ 
land) press by this time. Our society very fairly claims this 
to be an outcome of its establishment, and one of no slight 
importance to a country seeking, as our own does, an early 
and reliable history from the delivery of lectures, papers, etc. 
Professor Bryce’s paper was .sent to all kindred societies 
with whom we correspond. The first vice-president, Mr. 
Alex. McArthur, delivered a paper on the “ Reindeer.” This 
animal is a native of the country, and from its great utility 
in the North of Europe, the subject proved to be one of great 
practical interest, and may be the means of introducing the 
reindeer as a beast of draught instead of the much less use¬ 
ful and much abused little companion of man—the dog, 
hitherto used here for the same kind of labour as the reindeer 
performs in Lapland or Northern Europe. The same officer 
of the Society opened our lecture season this winter by a 
paper on “The winter birds of Manitoba.” It gave a list 
(not claimed to be complete) of the birds which winter in 
our province or neighbourhood, and from the extremely low 
temperature (from ten above to 48 below zero) which pre¬ 
vails for three or four months here may be expected to prove 
of great interest to ornithologists in other countries. The 
interest expressed by members in this paper, were so strong 
that the society would be justified in printing, were the 
means at its command, but the author, your council believe, 
is likely to relieve the society from this expense. Another 
member, Mr. Frank L. Hunt, read a paper on “ Indian Tra¬ 
ditions,” and it proved so full of original observation, made 
from a long and intimate acquaintance with the aborigines, 
that it should be published among the society’s first trans¬ 
actions. Kindred societies have made many inquiries for 
the paper and have asked in some cases to be put in corres¬ 
pondence with the talented writer. Mr. Hunt has promised 
a further paper on the same subject this session. 
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Dr. James Kerr concluded the season’s work with a paper 
on Fublic Flealth. This paper may be said to have been the 
chief means of the establishment of the sanitary society, 
which as is known to all, has accomplished, and is in fair 
way of still accomplishing a great amount of good. Dr. 
Kerr’s paper was so full of interest and so popularly written 
that the local newspapers published it at full length. 

The election of fifteen members of the executive council 
was next proceeded with by ballot, and the following were 
elected : Dr. Cowan, Alex. McArthur and Geo. H. Ham, 
Hon. A. G. B. Bannatyne and Hon. J. Norquay, W. H. 
Hughan, H. M. Drummond and R. Fk W. Goodridge, Capt. 
L. M. Lewis, A. H. Whitcher, Rev. Prof. Bryce, Rev. Prof. 
Hart, H. M. Rowell and R. H. Hunter. 

The following new members were elected : John Cape, 
James H. Stewart, A. M. Ramsay, David Cowan and C. S. 
Baker. 

GRAND PRE. 

HF' recent death of Longfellow calls to our mind 
his beautiful story of " Evangelitie" and as a 
fitting memento we extract the following from a 
pretty description of the Basin of Minas, in 
Nova Scotia, by Mr. Thomas C. Ross of Ottawa, which 
appeared in the Canadian Monthly :— 

It is strange how proximity to its scene awakens our in¬ 
terest in the sad page of Acadian history, written by the 
American poet in characteristics more lasting than brass. 
In vain the archives of Nova Scotia tell us the Acadians 
were unwilling and troublesome subjects, and had to be re¬ 
moved. Poetry has thrown its arm around them, and we 
see but their simple live.s. Arcadian throughout is Acadia, 
and the saintly sweetness of F'ather F'elician, full of all the 
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poetry of that wondrous religion, and above all the picture 
of Evangeline, one of the loveliest forms of womanhood 
ever presented by history or fiction. Alas, the stories of 
the women which interest us, whether in history or fiction, 
are uniformly sad stories. 

Taking the steamer, at Partridge Island wharf, a run of 
some three hours brings us to Wolfville. As we near the 
shores, we see the long line of dikes, built by the indus¬ 
trious Normans to secure the rich wide marsh, the Grand 
Pre. No need to ask the whereabouts of the classic spot, 
and we reach it after a drive of some twenty minutes 
through a rolling ‘new red’ country a land of rich farms and 
orchards, and smiling gardens and pretty homes ; a land 
where, as in Evangeline’s day, the richest are poor (or what 
a modern millocrat would call poor), and the poorest live in 
abundance. Here and there an ancient apple tree, standing 
alone in a field or by the wayside, is pointed out as a 
‘P'rench apple tree.’ We reach the fsuppo.sed site of the 
French Chapel, the church of Father Felician, where the 
unfortunate peasants received their harsh and cruel sentence. 
Here are two or three large stone.s which may have formed 
part of the foundation, and near by is a hole filled up with 
stones, said to be a ‘P'rench well’ On what was the north 
side of the church, if it stood here, is a row of va it and an¬ 
cient willow pollards. The sce.ie before us is well described 
by the poet: — 

Vast meadows stretched to the eastwanl, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number ; 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields, 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain ; and away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forest old ; and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitch their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended. 

Standing in silence on this spot, the ghost.? of a century 
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and a quarter ago pass before us, obedient to the poet’s re¬ 
sistless wand :— 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession. 

Came from the neighbouring hamlets and farms the Acadian women. 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea shore. 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings. 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the woo Hand. 

Close at their sides the children ran and urged on the oxen. 

While in their hands they clasped some fragments of playthings. 

So fresh and profound is the sadness that comes over us, 
that it might be yesterday, and not a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago— 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed. 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile. 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

So complete was the destruction of the unfortunate settle¬ 
ment that when a Connecticut colony took possession of the 
Acadian farms, five years later, they found no trace of their 
predecessors, save some sixty ox-yokes, and the bones of 
several hundred sheep and o.xen which had perished during 
the first winter. 

“ Nought but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand Prd,” 
and even tradition is silent on this haunted spot itself. The 
‘forest primeval’ is gone, and the Norman cap and kirtle of 
homespun. None speaks the tongue of Evangeline, and 
her story, though true as it is sweet and sorrowful, is heard 
no more in the scenes of her early days. The people of the 
neighbourhood wonder what the stranger ‘goes out for to see ;’ 
and why he stands uncovered under an old willow tree, 
gazing so long and so sadly across a wide flat marsh. 


—We have great pleasure in presenting to our readers a 
portrait of LaS.^lle reproduced from Margry’s portrait by 
Mr. Geo. E. Desbarats of this city. We believe it will form 
an acceptable frontispiece to the volume. 
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RASCO’S HOTEL. 

Our enquiry respecting the above building has not elicited 
any reply, and we therefore give a simple resume of its his¬ 
tory as far as recorded. 

It stands on the north side of St. Paul Street, west of 
Claude, it was opened May ist, 1836, and was not only the 
largest hotel in the city, but was far in advance of any other 
in Canada ; it could accommodate 150 guests. 

In Bosworth’s Hochelaga Dcpicta, it is said:—“On its site 
formerly stood the palace of M. Vaudreuil, Governor-Gene¬ 
ral. The hotel is formed by two large separate buildings 
erected at the expense of ;^9840; the furniture in them cost 
.£^3300. The enterprising conductor formerly occupied the 
building next the Theatre Royal, known as the Masonic Hall, 
which was destroyed by fire, April 24th, 1833. The present 
building is noteworthy as the resting place of many celebrated 
visitors to Montreal; amongst others, Earl Mulgrave and 
Charles Dickens, who have recorded their pleasant reminis¬ 
cences with respect to their visit, but we are not aware of its 
being connected with any important event in the history of 
the city. 

We shall be glad if this reference to it should unearth any 
time-honoured record. 


—A. M. Smith, the numismatist, of No. 533 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, has published a thick pamphlet “Ulu.strated 
History of the United States Mint” The work, which, is a 
very interesting treatise of coins and coinage, as well as on 
the mint proper, is crowded with engravings of different 
styles of money, and the machinery used in making it, and 
is of great value to coin collectors. (Price, 40 cents.) 
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THE NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF MONTREAL. 

HE regular monthly meeting of the Society was 
held on the evening of the 21st ult, Mr. Henry 
Mott in the chair. The proceedings were almost 
entirely confined to routine business, though there 
were few some exhibits and donations to the numismatic 
collection of the society. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited the bronze prize medal of the 
Ontario Normal School, for the coming sessional examina¬ 
tions. 

Mr. King showed a denarius of Julia Mammoea; and a 
silver coin of the Spanish Netherlands of uncertain date and 
value. 

A committee was appointed to procure a more suitable 
cabinet for the coins of the society. 

EDITORIAL. 

E have reached the completion of the tenth 
volume of The Atitiqimriaii, and on quitting our 
labours we feel that we may fairly claim that 
the book will compare favourably with any of 
its predecessors. The circulation of such a publication is 
necessarily limited, but we are confident that our subscrip¬ 
tion list might be considerably increased if our present 
readers would aid us to make the work more widely known. 
We shall enter upon our next volume hopefully. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL 
JOURNAL. 

VoL. IV, No r.' T. H. Bush Publisher, Chicago, Ilu 
Rev, Stephen D. Peet, Editor. 

It is probable that few of our readers realize what a rich storehouse of in¬ 
formation is contained in this quarterly Journal. It is a specially devoted to 
the historic and prehistoric antiquities of all lands, but the intelligence which 
it conveys on subjects which are closely connected with Bible studies renders it 
invaluable. The October number, which is the initial number of the fourth 
volume, contains a complete account of All the recent 6nds in Palestine and 
Egypt, including the very interesting inscription discovered in the Pool of 
Siloam, and the still more wonderful discovery of the mummies of Egyptian 
kings. It also contains a very interesting article by Prof. J. Emerson, of Beloit 
College, on the location of Capernaum and a review of Brugsch Pasha’s speech 
before the Oriental Society at Berlin on Prehistoric Egypt. The editor, also 
has a very suggestive article on ancient temple architecture. These articles 
are illustrated by several full page engravings, which add much to the attract¬ 
iveness of the number. 

Notes on India and the far east are presented by Prof. John Avery, of Bow- 
doin College, and on the archreology and geography of Bible Lands by Rev, 
Selah Merrill, D. D. Besides these, there are contributions, correspondence 
and notes on a variety of American subjects which will be of interest to the 
general reader. 

The magazine has improved from the very beginning, and is very creditable 
to American scholarship. It has a broad field before it and deserves to be well 
supported. 
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